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MAGDALEN   HAVERING. 


PART    II. 


MAUD    AND    MUEIEL 


CHAPTER  IX. 

It  is  the  27th,  two  days  yet  to  the  wed- 
ding, and  the  Colonel's  first  leisure  hour. 
Lest  he  pass  another  day  without  visiting 
his  sick  old  friend,  he  waives  breakfast  in 
Dorset  Street,  for  the  chance  of  it  in  Sloan 
Street,  and  the  certainty  of  seeing  Edmund. 

"  Mr.  Leigh  will  see  you  in  his  room,  sir," 
said  the  servant. 

"  Leigh,  my  poor  fellow !  I  did  not  ex- 
pect this.  I  heard  you  were  ill,  but  had  no 
idea  of  finding  you  so  reduced.     Why,  your 
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cheek  is  transparent ;  but  it  is  well  that 
Magdalen — who,  you  know,  abhors  a  Job's 
comforter — is  not  within  hearing  just  now." 

11  How  is  she,  and  all  at  the  Bower  ?  Let 
me  inquire  that  first." 

"  Well  in  health,  but  terribly  dumbfounded 
by  all  this  business  of  Maud's.  We  of  the 
Bower  are,  you  know,  a  composed  people  ; 
and  this  sort  of  thing  tries  our  nerves." 

"  What  sort  of  thing  ?  " 

"  Why,  Maud's  marriage." 

u Maud's  marriage!  How  can  she  do 
better  ?  " 

"The  man's  family  is  good,  or  in  truth 
I  would  not  suffer  it.  But  his  solicitor  is 
jocose,  and  I  don't  like  this  haste.  To  be 
sure,  her  property  is  all  to  be  secured ; 
besides,  she  is  not  to  be  gainsaid.  Yet  Maud 
to  marry  such  a  man !  " 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

And  Leigh,  who  had  not  raised  himself 
for  days,  sat  bolt  upright  in  his  bed,  as  these 
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choice  sentences  dropped  irregularly  from  the 
lips  of  the  perplexed  Colonel. 
"Maud's  marriage  with  Moray." 
"  Maud's  marriage  with  Moray  !  " 
"  My  dear  fellow,  didn't  you  know  ?  " 
Leigh  had  fallen  back  on  his  pillows. 
"  Go    away,    Lawrence,    there's    a    good 
friend — I'm  not  worse — in  fact,  I'm  better  this 
morning ;  but  just  leave  me,   I  can't  talk  ; 
look  in  again,  let  me  see — to-morrow    night, 
if  you  don't  see  me  in  the  interim." 
"  See  you !  " 

"  When  is  it  to  be— not  yet?  " 
"What?" 
"  The  marriage." 

"Directly — the  day  after  to-morrow." 
"  Isaacs,"  said  his  master  to  a  person  who 
now  entered,    "show  this  gentleman  to  the 
door." 

"  Poor  fellow — he  seems  very  ill,"  said  the 
Colonel,  anxiously,  to  the  wondering  ser- 
vant— "  what  advice  do  you  get  for  him  ?  " 
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"  Sir  Ornicron  Pie,  your  honour." 

"  Oh  !_ Sir  Ornicron  Pie !  " 

And  as  all  who  know  that  celebrated  name 
would  feel,  with  Colonel  Lawrence,  nothing 
additional  could  be  done  for  a  patient  under 
his  care. 

Peal  upon  peal  from  Edmund's  bed-room 
bell — Kush  of  Isaacs — Dismay  of  the  same  ! 

"  Isaacs !— " 

"  Yes,  sir — I'll  be  back  in  a  moment !  " — 
privately  intending  to  fly  for  help. 

"  Here,  sirrah !  And  attend !  I  have  had 
news  this  moment  on  a  matter  of  life  and 
death.  I  leave  Euston  Square  by  the  10.45. 
You  with  me.  We  require  to  take  nothing. 
Fetch  me  now  a  cup  of  beef  tea — as  strong  as 
an  essence,  mind — and  carry  in  your  waistcoat 
pocket  that  sal  volatile. 

The  master  of  Hazlewood,  Allie  by  his 
side,  superintended  with  folded  arms  the 
chipping  of  a  garden  fence.  They  thought 
they  heard  distant  wheels ;  the  sound  came 
nearer  and  nearer. 
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Allie  took  her  father's  arm,  and  they  advanced 
together  to  receive  whomsoever  the  carriage 
contained.  It  stopped  before  the  door,  as 
Philip  and  his  daughter  arrived  there,  and 
through  the  open  window  they  both  recog- 
nized what  appeared  to  be  the  ghost  of 
Leigh. 

Philip,  iu  speechless  astonishment,  hears 
some  explanation  from  Isaacs.  An  indiffer- 
ent one,  however ;  that  is  to  say,  he  was 
not  in  the  very  slightest  degree  enlightened 
by  the  anxious  man-servant.  But  Philip 
precluded  the  intention  of  others  who  had 
gathered  round,  and  himself  bore  into  his 
house  the  art-student  of  Palermo. 

His  master  laid  upon  a  sofa,  Isaacs  admi- 
nistered a  potion  from  the  vial  in  his  waistcoat 
pocket.  The  draught  revived  the  patient, 
who  presently  desired  to  be  left  alone  with 
Philip. 

"Are  you  mad,  Leigh,  or  only  ill?"  asked 
Philip. 
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11  You  are  mad — I  am  only  ill.  And  I 
am  ill  unto  death,  if  you  persist  in  your 
madness." 

"  Leigh  !  not  a  word,  I  charge  you  I"  And 
Cceur  de  Lion  at  Acre  opposed  no  such  front 
to  the  foe  as  the  master  of  Hazlewood  when 
towering  above  this  frail  single  manhood  in 
his  dining-room.  "  As  we  all  hope  for  mercy 
at  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ — I,  Edmund, 
am  merciful,  for  I  have  not  cursed.  Silence ! 
The  sound  of  her  name  never  enters  more 
the  hearing  of  Philip  Monckton.  She  is 
gone,  dropped,  forgot ! " 

Edmund  Leigh,  who  had  struggled  through 
that  arduous  journey,  running  the  gauntlet  to 
the  gates  of  death — hearing  those  tones,  seeing 
that  front — surrendered  all  hope  of  Maud's 
marriage  with  Philip.  But  she  had  not  yet 
wedded  Moray ! 

At  that  hour — it  is  four  in  the  afternoon — 
—  a  carriage  drew  up  at  No.  10,  Dorset 
Street. 
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Many  yellow  chariots  and  others  stopped 
there — but  from  this  vehicle  issued  neither 
caller  nor  card  for  Diana,  Mrs.  Munro,  as 
Maud  noted  furtively  its  signs  from  her  ele- 
vated bed-room  window.  It  was  a  common 
cab,  and  therefrom  was  handed  no  other  than 
the  Lady  of  Havering.  Stepping  upon  the 
pavement  the  traveller  glanced  nervously  up- 
ward, and  saw  Maud  at  her  post.  She  passed 
the  servants,  who  immediately  recognized  her, 
and  proceeded  to  ascend  the  stairs,  having 
singularly  inquired  for  no  one.  She  reached 
swiftly  Maud's  bed-room  door ;  Maud  stood 
without  it  awaiting  her. 

It  was  as  the  approximation  of  corpse  and 
corpse.  It  was  as  the  rencontre  of  corpse  and 
corpse.  Magdalen  knew  nothing  to  compare 
with  this  in  bygone  terrible  experience ;  or 
Maud  in  her  recent  agonies,  for  the  Lady  of 
the  Bower  came  straight  from  Muriel — straight 
from  angel  Muriel — and  would  not  this  blow 
kill  her  ? 
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They  exchanged  some  sentences — three  on 
either  side,  perhaps — that  was  all.  A  lemon- 
lease  robe  lay  beside  the  couch,  upon  which 
the  lady  sank  half-fainting ;  its  innumerable 
flounces  edged  with  white  satin,  sleeves  and 
body  a  mass  of  flowers — fair  bridal  flowers, 
with  interspersed  emerald  green.  Other  gos- 
samer dresses,  and  rich  dinner  dresses,  and 
a  velvet  cloak,  were  grouped  together;  and 
yonder  hung  suspended  the  costly  bridal  veil ; 
for  Maud  willed  to  be  accustomed  to  its 
aspect. 

Ten  minutes  later,  when  Diana  entered,  the 
Lady  of  Havering  appeared  to  be  convinced 
upon  a  point  till  then  uncredited.  She  trans- 
mitted a  letter  containing  a  few  words  in 
pencil  to  a  servant  answering  her  summons, 
and  Mrs.  Munro  reiterated  the  instructions  of 
Mrs.  Havering,  for  the  posting  at  Charing 
Cross  of  that  late  letter. 

Then  absolutely  they  go  down  to  dine. 
And  absolutely  they  are  rather  jolly.     The 
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Colonel  is  in  very  good  spirits,  Felix  is  in 
very  good  spirits,  Moray  is  suavely  witty,  his 
friend  Ross  brilliantly  amusing,  Maud  con- 
verses, Diana  converses,  Magdalen  finds  her- 
self conversing. 

"  Did  Muriel  know  ? "    had   been  one  of 
those  sentences  terse. 

"  Muriel  knew,"  had  been  the  answer. 

The  impossibility  of  any  diversion  in  the 
tragic  drama  enacting  prescribed  silence  upon 
its  theme ;  a  tacit,  morbid  silence,  all  that 
remained  to  them.  But  ere  the  ladies,  sepa- 
rating, retired  for  the  night,  Mrs  Havering 
had  been  told  by  Mrs.  Munro  that,  for  the 
date  29th,  28th  had  yesternight  been  substi- 
tuted, to  meet  some  importunity  of  the  bride- 
groom elect.  To-morrow,  therefore,  the  mar- 
riage takes  place.  Mrs.  Havering  closed  her 
door.  Then  Muriel  will  at  least  be  spared  the 
fancied  hearing  of  her  sister's  bridal  vows — 
for  she  will  know  upon  the  29th  that  the  mar- 
riage she  supposed  would  be  enacting  on  that 
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morning  was  accomplished  twenty-four  hours 
since.     Fitful  singularity  and  benefit ! 

The  bridal  robe  was  chastely  white ;  the 
bridal  veil  was  of  spotless  purity ;  the  bridal 
mien  was  amply  Cleopatra-like.  The  plea- 
santest  sign  for  Moray  that  morning  was  the 
fierce  sparkling  of  the  champagne  bumpers  ; 
the  tiresomest  the  dashing  carriage  wheels, 
when  the  four  gray  horses  pawed  at  No.  10, 
and  the  decorous  crowd  gathered  round  about 
them,  and  the  bride  was  ready  to  go  forth. 

For  "  Moray  was  indeed,  very  truly,  and 
exceedingly  used  up,  sad  dog !  "  as  said  Koss 
to  his  associates  at  the  gaming-tables. 

The  bridal  pair  had  departed  an  hour 
since.  The  guests  had  severally  taken  leave. 
The  intense  excitement  was  waning  with 
Diana  and  Magdalen,  into  the  gnawing  ache 
they  would  have  to  endure  for  long.  The 
two  matronly  ladies  looked  not  to  the  servants 
who  left  them  alone  in  the  drawing-room,  an 
ill-matched  pair.     Both  were  tall,   dignified, 
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and  comely ;  and  their  figures  assimilated, 
and  their  dresses  consorted ;  they  each  wore 
feathers,  and  each  wore  rubies ;  and  they 
gazed  towards  each  other  with  sympathizing 
gazes,  that  pair. 

But  there  was  a  difference,  though  the  ser- 
vants did  not  ken  it.  In  what  precisely  it 
lay  does  not  matter ;  but  to  us  it  was  dis- 
tinctively that  the  one  was  patrician,  the 
other  a  daughter  of  the  people. 

In  the  one  the  high  and  spotless  brow — index 
of  ancient  lineage;  the  tiny,  aristocratic  ear,  the 
pose  of  the  head  upon  the  shoulders,  the  full, 
round  sweep  of  the  figure,  the  majestic  folds 
of  the  robe,  the  faultless  symmetry  of  the 
hand.  Yon  is  the  patrician  lady — the  pa- 
trician wife. 

In  the  other,  the  broad,  intellectual  brow, 
prouder  than  the  brow  of  many  a  king ;  the 
lips  that  tell  of  resolve  and  power,  the  erect 
mien  of  nature's  nobility ;  the  nervous 
fingers — the  authoress  fingers — the   people's 
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authoress  fingers ;  the  trained  robe  of  the 
artiste.  Yon  is  the  daughter  of  the  people, 
the  child  of  Genius,  the  stately  wife,  too. 

Their  arms  encircle  each  other,  while  around 
them  glide  the  pale  spectres  of  that  melan- 
choly— that  regret — that  kindred  of  despair 
— which  these  two  women,  in  their  happy 
married  state,  conceived  now  for  a  daughter, 
a  foster-daughter  of  both. 

Ere  the  spectres  disband,  and  the  two 
fair  women  can  converse,  there  is  at  last  a 
diversion — a  diversion,  though  it  comes  too 
late. 

A  thundering  summons  upon  the  heavy 
street  door  startles  the  ladies,  and  takes  them 
respectively  to  the  two  windows  of  the 
drawing-room.  They  glance  down,  they  utter 
an  exclamation,  they  turn  to  each  other; 
simultaneously  they  fly  to  the  door,  they 
pass  down  the  staircase  to  see  carried  in — 
Muriel ! 

Yes,  it  is  she ! 
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Tamar  is  by  her  side,  and  Isaacs,  the 
servant  of  Edmund  Leigh,  and  Josiah,  the 
faithful  old  retainer  at  the  Bower ;  and  they 
bear  her  in  upon  cushions — reverently  as  they 
had  been  princelings'  nurses — tenderly  as  they 
had  need.  Patiently,  guardedly,  silently,  is 
borne  in  Muriel. 

The  dining-room  door  opens,  and  the  two 
gentlemen,  Lawrence  and  Felix,  are  added  to 
those  already  in  the  hall.  Musters,  the 
house-steward  of  Mr.  Munro,  leads  the  way 
to  the  billiard-room,  the  only  apartment  in  any 
way  fit  to  receive  so  unwonted  a  guest ;  for 
all  feel  it  to  be  impracticable  that  the  stairs 
can  be  mounted  now  with  that  wraith- 
resembling  burden.  To  the  billiard-room, 
therefore,  she  is  carried,  silently,  amidst  all 
these  persons. 

Angel  Muriel !  She  has  put  her  life  in  the 
gap.  And  it  is  too  late  ;  her  sister  is  already 
married,  and  as  yet  she  knows  it  not  ! 

She  had  been  so  fully  prepared  for  the  one 
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brief  sentence  contained  in  her  Aunt  Magda- 
len's letter,  that  ere  its  arrival  all  was  arranged 
for  the  journey.  Tamar  had  wept  and  prayed, 
but  she  had  wept  and  prayed  in  vain ;  and, 
once  ceasing  to  plead,  she  had  been  borne  un- 
wittingly on  the  fixed  current  of  Muriel's 
resolve.  And  when  Edmund  Leigh  had 
dragged  himself  up  into  the  hall  of  prepara- 
tion, as  was  now  the  lofty  boudoir,  Tamar  was 
under  a  re-action.  She  had  learned  that  the 
peril  must  be  braved,  and  had  sat  down  upon 
her  faith. 

Faith — not  in  Edmund  Leigh,  or  any  frail 
human  help ;  not  in  the  possible  arrangements 
that  were  made  for  them  by  Louis ;  not  in  the 
ample  escort,  the  invalid  cushions,  or  the  ease 
and  velocity  of  the  train  ;  but  in  the  holy 
love  of  her  nursling,  which  she  thought  the 
munificent  Father  would  bless. 

In  the  solemn  sacrifice  offered  that  morning 
— a  human  life  for  human  happiness — Tamar 
beheld  the  Isaac  of  Abraham,  and  believed, 
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like  Abraham,  that  God  would  spare,  or  that  it 
was  better  to  be  slain.  So  they  had  performed 
the  journey. 

What  had  been  Edmund's  journey  to  this? 
Yet  he  remained  half  dead  at  the  Bower,  which 
Muriel  thus  vacated.  The  sickness  had  been 
perilous  and  painful  that  had  kept  him  a  pri- 
soner in  Sloan  Street ;  but  that  had  been  little 
to  the  overwhelming  feeling  that,  as  Philip 
had  been  in  the  dungeon  of  Palermo,  useless, 
or  nearly  so,  Edmund  had  fallen,  when  more 
than  the  galleys  was  to  compass,  more  than  a 
great  temporary  penalty  to  be  evaded — even 
her  marriage — Maud's,  the  sister  of  Muriel, 
his  Muriel  —  Edmund's  angel  Muriel — who 
would  pass  away  to  the  Celestial  Bridegroom, 
ere  ever  she  became  a  bride  of  earth. 

Sir  Ornicron  Pie  stands  at  length  by  the 
side  of  Muriel ;  Sir  Ornicron  whom  Felix  so 
eagerly  desired  to  send  down  to  the  Bower  a 
few  weeks  ago,  when  Muriel  declared  that  to 
be  moved  to  London  was  impossible.     If  she 
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had  not  then  so  declared  !     If  she  had  then 
made  the  effort ! 

But  Muriel  has  relinquished  the  arms  of 
her  battle;  she  has  folded  her  hands  across  her 
breast.  Come  what  will,  Maud  is  not  for- 
saken. God  has  the  charge  of  poor  misguided 
Maud — and  Muriel  is  the  Isaac  of  Abraham. 

Somebody  addressed  the  cards  to  Philip 
Monckton.  They  went  not  forth  from  10, 
Dorset  Street,  but  they  duly  reached  his  hand, 
and  he  put  them,  with  that  copy  of  the  Morning 
Chronicle,  in  the  iron  box  which  contained  his 
will,  and  other  remarkable  documents.  And 
no  one  ever  inquired  or  discovered  whence 
they  came  to  him.  So  Philip  knew  the  day 
of  her  bridal,  her  tangible  second  bridal. 
Philip  did  not  envy  her  husband — not  in  the 
very  least  ! 

Thus  it  fell  that  Allie  did  not  take  the 
devonport  out  of  its  ancient  nook,  nor. had 
Maggie  opportunity  to  display  her  taste  in 
adorning   for   her   father's   new  wife.      And 
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Philip  was  neither  morose  nor  cold ;  Philip 
was  neither  pre-occupied  nor  sad ;  Philip  was 
neither  discomposed  nor  annoyed.  To  all 
outward  appearance,  she  was,  as  he  had  said, 
gone,  dropped,  forgot ! 

On  the  return  of  the  Haverings  to  the 
Bower,  the  nursing  of  which  he  stood  so  much 
in  need  was  duly  administered  to  Edmund ; 
and  Sir  Ornicron  had  been  less  successful  in 
his  case  than  was  now  the  Lady  of  Havering. 
Edmund  recovered  rapidly,  rapidly  enough  to 
go  home  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight,  instead  of 
paying  Philip  a  promised  visit,  which,  at  the 
last,  had  not  been  insisted  on.  For  Louis  was 
just  then  for  a  few  days  at  Hazlewood,  and 
Philip  had  said  something,  in  eccentric  tones, 
about  a  dearth  of  friends,  and  a  need  to  hus- 
band them,  and  that  but  one  ought  to  break 
at  a  time  the  dull  monotony  of  a  place  like 
Hazlewood. 

And,  moreover,  the  person  of  Edmund 
Leigh  mortally  desired  to  follow  his  heart, 

vol.  in.  c 
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and  that  heart  was  in  London — Philip's  grim 
London,  Edmund's  suave  London,  Diana's 
Arts'  London — the  lion's  mouth  of  Maud — 
Muriel's  altar. 

Diana,  now  she  had  once  her  darling 
Muriel  in  her  house,  under  her  roof,  beneath 
her  eye,  rejoiced  upon  that  account,  even 
amidst  her  great  grief  for  Maud.  For  the 
journey  had  been  accomplished  bravely  in 
all,  and  the  first  fortnight  of  the  change 
surmounted,  Tamar  was  induced  to  sleep  a 
little,  and  Felix  was  less  frequently  dis- 
turbed. Sir  Ornicron  had  not  pronounced 
the  case  hopeless.  It  might  be  incurable, 
but  the  suffering  could  be  alleviated,  and  the 
worst  symptoms  radically  checked.  Skill 
was  potent  and  time  kind,  and  Sir  Ornicron 
had  tested  the  value  of  hope  ;  so  he  adminis- 
tered brimming  bowls,  in  his  racy,  satisfying 
London  dialect,  of  that  sweet  panacea,  with 
less  conscience  than  had  he  been  on  oath. 

And  Philip's  Maud  crossed  the  Pyrenees. 
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And  Philip's  Maud  performed  prodigies  of 
valour.  And  Philip's  Maud  attracted  all 
eyes.  And  Philip's  Maud  did  not  bore 
Moray.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  surprised 
to  find  what  an  uncommonly  fine  woman  she 
was,  as  Ross  would  have  expressed  it.  Her 
voice  was  dulcet  in  society,  and  presently,  in 
Italy,  she  sang;  her  eyes  inspired  the  Im- 
provisator! ;  her  bust  was    sculptured  for    a 

hall  of  the  Vatican — la  bella  Inglesa  of  S ; 

her  mots  d'esjmt  floated  on  the  promenades ; 
her  air,  her  aspect,  attached  to  his  name, 
banded  by  her  thousand  admirers,  was  any- 
thing but  boring  to  Moray.  His  celebrity 
could  bear  the  additional  lustre  which  hers 
was  putting  upon  it ;  so  perhaps,  after  all, 
he  acknowledged  more  than  the  primary  ad- 
vantage in  the  possession  of  Philip's  Maud. 

Philip's  Maud;  but  not  on  his  lips  or  on 
hers — though  in  his  heart  and  in  hers.  Ay  ! 
defying  false  vows,  defying  a  maudlin  bondage, 
defying  mere  tangible  disjunctions. 

c2 
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They  had  married,  you  see ;  and  because 
he,  being  blind,  had  forsaken,  and  because 
she,  being  blind,  was  adulterous,  their  mar- 
riage bonds  did  not  dissolve  upon  them. 
Oh  !  no.  Claud  Moray  hadn't  anything  to 
do  with  them,  nothing  upon  earth,  though 
Philip  himself  would  have  said  he  had,  and 
Maud  herself  did  say  he  had.  Loud  and 
long  she  repeated  that  he  had.  If  she  could 
have  been  watched  by  Philip  reperusing 
those  verbal  vows  by  which  she  had  come  to 
be  appended  to  Claud  Moray  !  For  if  she 
were  yet  Philip's  Maud,  who  then  was  Moray  ? 
An  alien,  a  stranger,  an  unseemly  person — 
worse,  oh  !  much  worse  than  that ! 

She  consulted  a  gold  and  morocco-bound 
service,  very  conscientiously — that  solitary 
Maud.  Moray  was  gone  out  to  the  Villa  d'Espe- 
ranza  of  the  gay  young  Marchese  di  Donati, 
whither  she  had  declined  to  accompany  him. 
To  her  horror,  a  night-mare  attacked  her  in 
this  day-time,  vestige  of  her  maiden  woe,  of 
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those  days  ere  the  deed  was  done,  of  the 
time  when  she  might  hereafter,  in  a  thousand 
mouths,  have  once  again  encountered  Philip. 

Maud,  no  longer  Miss  Peebles — Maud, 
Mrs.  Moray — had  not  anticipated  night- 
mare after  so  violent  a  crisis.  Its  pains 
startle  her  ;  its  vibration  terrifies  her ; 
its  demands,  its  needs,  its  instances  appal 
her.  Therefore  she  consults  her  service,  and 
renews  her  vows.  She  didn't  taste  grapes  in 
them,  nor  found  she  there  a  fig  leaf. 

"  Wilt  thou  have  this  man  to  be  thy  wedded 
husband  ?  "  Thou  didst  not  reply  on  the 
instant  to  that  query,  Maud  Peebles.  But, 
remembering  thyself,  thou  didst  speak  that 
"  I  will "  at  discretion.  "  Wilt  thou  obey, 
and  serve,  and  keep  him,  in  sickness  and  in 
health,  Maud  Peebles  ? "  so,  weeding  the 
phrases,  thou  didst  answer,  as  to  thy  God, 
loudly.  The  artist  by  thy  side  had  started, 
thou  rememberest,  so  unprepared  was  his 
delicate  ear  for  the  deep-tongued  oath  upon 
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thy  lip  ;  and  the  sacerdotally-robed  one  placed 
thy  hand  in  Moray's  with  "  Those  whom  God 
hath  joined  together  let  no  man  put  asunder." 

Thy  case  is  made  out,  Maud ;  thou  art 
clearly  convicted  to  thy  state.  Hold  never 
more  a  court — dismiss  thy  jurors  ;  the  judge, 
thy  own  conscience,  hath  sentenced  thee,  and 
the  verdict  is  final 

Thou,  young  Englishwoman  —  reared  by 
Diana,  fostered  at  the  Bower  —  who  wert 
worthy  once  of  Philip — who  sworest  by  thine 
own  free  will — for  whom  Muriel  prays — thou 
canst  not  don  thy  loose  tunic  like  yonder 
Italian  Duchessa,  like  yonder  dark  peasant 
mother,  like  the  frail  only  of  thy  sex.  Thou 
art  a  British  matron,  and  thy  vows  are  upon 
thy  soul.  Moray  cannot  be  forsaken.  Not 
even  if  breasting  the  ocean  wave  thy  track 
could  be  where  the  foot  of  man  hath  never 
trod,  and  could  never  light,  through  the 
longest  life  vouchsafed  to  a  woman — not  even 
in  that  case,  Maud. 
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It  is  August. 

Muriel  is  less  susceptible  of  agitation,  and 
that  is  the  greatest  perceptible  improvement. 
It  is  much,  however,  for  she  bears  sometimes 
to  lie  upon  the  couch  in  the  drawing-room. 
Edmund  Leigh  never  comes  into  Dorset  Street 
now,  at  which  Diana  often  says  she  wonders, 
for  she  knows,  though  all  the  world  has  been 
out  of  town,  Leigh  has  been  painting  on  in 
Sloan  Street. 

Some  few  weeks  from  the  marriage  of  Maud, 
Edmund  Leigh  had  come  there  in  the  morn- 
ing, when  Diana  was  from  home.  Paramount 
in  all  his  thoughts  was  the  precious  peace  of 
Muriel ;  and  for  her  sake  he  was  not  after- 
wards a  guest  in  Dorset  Street. 

Tamar  had  carried  down  her  charge  early, 
that  a  change  in  the  furniture  of  her  room 
might  be  made.  Hope  increased  upon  Muriel 
as  she  lay  at  ease  in  the  drawing-room.  Pray 
God  it  be  not  blighted,  had  said  Tamar,  re- 
marking its  pleasant  signs. 
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Edmund,  ignorant  of  her  descent,  thinking 
only  to  send  her  up  a  flower,  wandered  into 
her  presence  unwittingly. 

So  they  talked  a  little. 

She  reclined  in  her  old  fashion,  as  in  her 
own  boudoir.  He  took  the  chair  which  was 
always  placed  near  any  couch  of  hers,  to 
receive  her  book  or  flowers,  or  to  be  ready  for 
a  guest. 

Occasionally  they  spoke  of  Philip  (individu- 
ally) ;  they  never  spoke  of  Maud.  Now 
Muriel  asked  "  If  Edmund  wrote  to  him  ?  " 
"  No ;  he  had  not  written  at  all  since — 
since " 

Muriel   understood  since  when. 

" Would  Edmund  go  down  there  soon?" 

"  Could  he?" 

"  Why  not  ?  " 

"To  leave   Muriel!" 

"  Muriel  needs — not — Edmund." 

"Oh,  Muriel!" 

"  Edmund ! " 
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So  it  had  escaped  them — an  elixir,  a  pale 
flame,  that  frightened  both  as  it  exhaled. 

Muriel  recovered  first.  The  faint  tinge  of 
the  wild  blush  rose-coloured  her  snow-like 
cheek ;    then   she   thus   spoke   to   Leigh  : — 

"  This  that  I  hear  of  you  is  not  true, 
Edmund  —  that  Leigh  is  wedded  to  his 
art?'7 

"No,  MurieLM 

"  Thank  God  !  I  have  sometimes  trem- 
bled for  you,  lest  you  might  presently 
become  so.  Yours  is  such  a  very  rare 
life.  Enclosed  by  the  walls  of  his  studio, 
who  knows  anything  of  Leigh,  save  through 
the  works  that  typify  him  ?  Edmund,  if 
I  could  see  your  studio ! " 

"Hereafter — in  the  future — ere  we  die. 
Oh,   Muriel,  if  it  might  be !  " 

"  My  recovery  ? — don't  name  it !  "  She 
spoke  almost  sternly.  "  We  are  speaking 
of  you." 

Her  momentary  discrepancy  regarding  the 
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studio  was  obliterated  from  her  mind,  as  she 
determined  at  this  opportunity  to  put  into 
words  divers  thoughts  intended  to  benefit 
Edmund. 

She  commenced  with :  "Sir  Ornicron  gives 
me  great  hopes  (to  a  certain  point,  I  mean),  so 
perhaps  I  shall  see  people  now,  more  especially 
as  Diana  has  so  many  very  excellent  friends. 
Edmund,  it  is  not  good  that  man  should  live 
alone  ;  you  need  in  your  house,  and  in  your 
studio,  a  lady,  a  true  wife.  Cannot  you  find 
one,  Edmund? — because,"  she  hurried  on,  "if 
not,  I  will  seek  one  for  you,  and  —  and, 
Edmund — when  I  find  your  wife,  I  will  be- 
stow her.  She  must  be  a  Sabbath-day's  com- 
panion ;  it  is  sweet  to  go  together  to  the 
Lord's  house ;  sweet  to  commemorate  His 
passion  in  concert :  sweet  to  be  kind  to  each 
other,  helpful,  gentle,  inspiring.  What  pic- 
ture have  you  now  on  hand,  Edmund  ?  ,: 

"  One  which  I  call  at  present,   '  Mary  at 
her  Saviour's  feet.'" 
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"  Have  you  the  first  sketch  ?  " 

"You  shall  see  it.  I'll  send  it  you  one 
day." 

"  Send  !  "  Already  he  had  buckled  on  the 
harness. 

"You  do  not  always  paint  Scripture 
pieces  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no !  but  I  have  a  great  aptitude  for 
them." 

"  Yes,  you  feel  them  very  much." 

"  Perhaps,  for  what  is  dear  to  the  heart  is 
fairly  inspired  by  the  mind.  When  first  I 
came  to  know  truth  I  had  serious  misgivings 
about  my  poor  palette  altogether,  and  wanted 
to  get  away  to  South  Africa,  or  China,  to  tell 
the  natives  of  those  distant  climes  what  I 
lately  learned  myself.  I  felt  ashamed  to  mix 
colours,  and  stretch  figures  and  draperies, 
moulding  pictures,  when  souls  were  perishing 
afar  for  lack  of  the  simplest  knowledge. 
But,  Muriel,  I  had  heathen  enow  near  me — I 
could  take  my  Bible,  and  preach  to  them.    At 
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the  back  of  my  own  garden,  in  adjoining 
stables,  a  cabman  and  his  wife  gave  me  scope 
for  full  missionary  labour.  I  was  not  myself 
so  strong  that  I  needed  a  wider  field.  The 
wretched  ones  !  they  became  my  intimates, 
ceasing  to  be  scared  by  me,  as  at  first,  when 
supposing  that  I  peered  into  their  trap-like 
haunt  for  rent,  rate,  or  tithe.  Poor  feeders 
of  rabbits  and  weavers  of  potato  nets  !  Three 
children  and  their  mother  burdened  a  poor 
old  man,  literally  rags  and  bone,  appertaining 
to  Knightsbridge  cab  stand.  And  for  my 
colours,  and  figures,  and  draperies,  I  soon  saw 
that  I  did  not  need  to  despise  the  good 
gift  of  God,  which,  when  I  knew  not  re- 
ligion, he  had  bestowed  upon  me.  I  can 
bear  the  riches  of  both,  and  be  thankful/' 

"  Yes,  Edmund  ;  and  while  I  think  of  it,  I 
wish  so  much  to  negotiate  a  fund  for  the 
relief  of  the  distressed.  How  can  any  per- 
manent good   be  done  ?  " 

"  You  ask  a  simple  question,  Muriel,  but 
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it  is  a  problem  to  the  wisest.  Permanent 
good  it  is  hardly  possible  to  ensure ;  but 
we  may  organize,  certainly,  and  expect 
good  results  in  some  wise.  What  can  I  do 
for  you  in  that  respect  ?  n 
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CHAPTER  X. 

The  sketch  came,  with  a  line  begging  its 
acceptance  by  Muriel. 

So  "  Mary  of  Bethany  at  her  Saviour's 
feet "  was  suspended  in  Maud's  dressing- 
room,  occupied  now  by  Muriel. 

It  was  decided  that  Muriel  should  winter 
in  London ;  and  Aunt  Magdalen  wrote  her 
rejoicings  that  Louis  should  be  "  at  home," 
filling  up  one  of  the  gaps  ;  "  but,"  wrote 
she,  "he  rides  so  often  to  Hazlewood, 
and  he  stays  so  long  when  he  arrives 
there,  that  I  am  growing  jealous  of 
Philip." 
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"  Dear  Aunt  Magdalen  !  "  said  Muriel — 
"  to  think  of    her  feeling  jealous !  " 

"Yes,"  said  Diana.  But  her  thoughts 
were  with  the  conclusion  of  the  letter. 
The  marriage  of  Maud  had  taught  Diana 
a  lesson   midway  of  her  life. 

Tamar  is  very  comfortable  in  London  ; 
far  more  so  than  she  thought  to  have  been. 
She  gets  good  preaching  on  Sundays,  and 
the  servants  suit  her  way  of  thinking,  and 
her  dear  nursling  does  not  retrograde,  if 
there  is  not  much  discernible  progress,  and 
she  has  not  yet  seen  one  of  those  horrible 
little  "  Londoners "  (!)  who  ought  to  be 
confined  to  the  tropics. 

Tamar  imparted  this  last  weighty  truth  in 
confidence  to  Mrs.  Vyse,  and  Mrs.  Vyse  wrote 
Tamar  thereupon  that  she  might  consider 
herself  fortunate.  And  it  was  remarked  ever 
afterwards  that  Mrs.  Munro's  chief  household 
adyiser  was  always  opined  by  Mrs.  Vyse  to  be 
a  superior  woman. 
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Maud  wrote  letters  to  Muriel,  descriptive 
of  foreign  customs,  cities,  and  people,  which 
Diana  regularly  answered.  And  they  were 
so  quiet  in  Dorset  Street  this  autumn ;  Felix 
enjoyed  himself  so  much;  and  one  very  windy 
wintry  day,  when  it  rained  moreover,  and 
they  had  a  fire,  a  note  was  brought  in  from 
Maud  to  say  she  had  arrived  at  home.  By 
"  home"  she  meant  the  Paddington  Hotel, 
where  they  had  taken  a  suite  of  rooms  until 
they  could  get  into  a  house. 

Muriel's  first  attack  of  faintness  for  several 
weeks  was  caused  by  those  few  brief  lines, 
and  Diana  turned  sick  at  heart.  How  had 
she  come  home  ? 

Tamar  was  in  the  room  when  the  note  was 
read,  and  she  took  her  determination  on  the 
instant. 

The  following  morning,  without  saying  a 
word  to  anybody  (except  the  housekeeper, 
whom  she  bade  excuse  her  absence  should 
she   be   inquired    for),    when   breakfast  was 
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served  to  Muriel,  and  Diana's  paper  and  pens 
were  carried  up  to  keep  Muriel  company, 
while  Tamar  was  supposed  to  take  her  own 
breakfast,  Tamar  set  out  to  find  the  "  Pad- 
dington  Hotel." 

Quaint  Tamar,  looking  in  her  large  Tuscan 
bonnet,  trimmed  with  green,  and  her  brown 
mohair  dress  and  white  shawl,  a  real  exotic 
in  Craven-hill.  But  she  made  her  way,  and 
very  swiftly  to  the  "  Paddington,"  where,  in- 
quiring for  the  rooms  of  Mrs.  Moray,  she  was 
shown  at  once  to  that  lady,  who  sat  alone  in 
an  easy  chair,  with  a  dressing-gown  round 
her,  and  her  feet  on  the  fender,  before  a 
very  large  fire,  looking  to  the  nursely  eyes 
of  Tamar.  at  the  first  glance,  not  uncomfort- 
able. 

"  Tamar ! "  said  Maud,  opening  her  great, 
splendid  eyes  ;  they  at  least  were  unchanged, 
Tamar  had  seen  no  such  other  pair — "  where 
have  you  come  from  ?  " 

u  Don't  you  know,  Miss  Maud,  bless  you, 

VOL.  III.  D 
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we  live  in  London  now — me  and  Miss  Muriel; 
we  have  never  been  away  since  —  but  how 
do  you  do,  dear?  you  look  a  little  poorly,  now 
I  come  to  look  into  you — how  soft  your  hand 
is  still,  dear  heart !  Have  they  took  care  of 
you  ?  " 

"  Sit  down,  Tamar,  dear,  and  let  me  look 
at  you.  I  exclaimed,  because  it  was  so 
strange  to  see  you  walk  in  at  this  hotel. 
Oh,  how  cheery  you  look,  Tamar,  like  a 
woman  with  a  sound  conscience — clear  in  the 
sight  of  man,  and  calm  before  your  God. 
Oh,  Tamar !  " 

And  Tamar  was  terrified  by  the  passion  of 
tears  into  which  these  words  merged. 

"  Where  is  he,  dear  Miss  Maud — the  gen- 
tleman— I  can't  whiles  recollect  his  name — 
your  husband,  dear — will  he  be  displeased  if 
he  happen  to  come  in  and  find  you  so  ?  " 

11  No  fear  of  that,  nurse." 

11  Isn't  he  here,  love?  " 

"  Here ! — he  lives  here — yes,  to  be  sure. 
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But  wherever  he  lives,  he  is  very  little  at 
home.      But,  Tamar,  what  about  Muriel  ?  " 

"  Miss  Muriel,  bless  her,  seems  likelier 
than  she  has  been  sometimes." 

"  Likelier  !— oh,  Tamar !  " 

"Yes,  Miss  Maud,  she  gets  down  in  the 
drawing-room. " 

"  So  they  said — I  am  so  rejoiced.  And 
how  is  Edmund  Leigh,  dear  nurse  ?  n 

"  Mr.  Edmund  Leigh,  Miss  Maud — I  think 
he's  very  well,  I  haven't  heard  to  the  con- 
trary. But  he  hasn't  been  for  some  time — 
perhaps  he's  gone  into  the  country,  as  they 
call  it  here." 

"  Perhaps  he  has,"  repeated  Maud ;  "  and 
Aunt  Diana,  and  Mr.  Munro,  and  every 
one — oh,   Tamar  !  " 

It  was  all  the  burden  she  could  find, 
those  wailing,  deliciously- sounding  "  Oh, 
Tamars !"  with  which  she  regaled  the  Tamar's 
ears,  who   had   nursed  her  from  a  child. 

"And   when   shall   you   get    to    see    us, 

d  2 
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Miss  Maud  ? — for  I  mustn't  stay  long  with 
you  now." 

"  No  ;  they  will  be  anxious  for  you  back 
again." 

"  They   don't   know   that   I  am  come." 

"Not  know?" 

"  No,  ma'am ;  because  Miss  Muriel  she 
couldn't  hardly  bear  it,  you  see,  for  the 
feeling  you  were  near  her.  Now,  when  I 
go  back,  who  have  seen  you  with  my  own 
eyes,    she'll   feel   better." 

"  God  bless  you,   Tamar  !  " 

What  were  the  improvisatori,  the  atten- 
dant nobles,  the  adoring  dames — far  less, 
the  husband  of  seven  summer  months  — 
what  could  they  be  compared  to  Tamar  ? 
Just  like    a  straw   beside    a  tree. 

"  I  don't  go  out  much,  Tamar,  dear," 
she  said  again ;  u  at  least,  I  did  not  at 
the  places  where  we  stopped  upon  our 
journey,  and  I  am  very  much  fatigued. 
I   felt   three   days  ago   afraid   lest  I  might 
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not  reach  Lcmdon;  and  if  I  had   not,  what 
would  have  become  of  me  ?  " 

"  What  indeed,  darling !  But  the  car- 
riage can  come  for  you,  you  know,  and 
it  won't  harm  you  to  walk,  and — and — " 
and  after  all  was  remembered  that  could 
be  remembered  in  so  brief  a  space,  Tamar 
departed   as  she   came. 

The  lacqueys  caricatured  her  shape  with 
the  corners  of  dinner-napkins  as  she  hur- 
ried through  the  hall  of  the  hotel  ;  the 
"respectable  people"  in  the  street  glanced 
after  her  with  curious  eyes ;  a  shopman  or 
two  watched  her  through  his  window  ; 
but  Tamar's  heart,  divided  between  her 
children,  was  not  cognizant  of  any  of  these 
things. 

Tamar,  appearing  in  her  darling's  pres- 
ence, pink-cheeked  and  delightful  beyond 
her  wont,  was  forthwith  bidden  by  Muriel 
to  unfold  herself;  but  ere  it  was  possible 
for   Tamar   to    do    so,    "Ah!"  said  Muriel, 
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"  you  have  not  been  to  Maud,  Tamar  ? " 
The  nurslings  knew  the  nurse  as  well  as 
she  knew  them. 

"  But  I  have  then,  darling.  I've  seen 
her  with  my  very  own  eyes  ;  and  nicely 
she  is,   I    can   tell   you." 

"  Oh,  Tamar ! "  and  the  voice  was  pre- 
cisely an  echo  of  the  other  which  Tamar 
heard  but  now. 

"  Their  likeness  in  voice  is  amazing," 
remarked  Tamar.  Then  the  interview  was 
minutely  described,  and  those  observations 
which  Tamar  had  made  that  bade  not  fair 
to  gladden  pale  Muriel,  pale  Muriel's  ears 
drank  not  in.  Good  Tamar,  wise  beyond 
the    wisdom   of  education. 

Then  Tamar  heard  in  her  turn  that 
Mrs.  Munro  had  gone  but  now  to  be  able 
to  make  that  report  to  Muriel,  in  which 
Tamar  had  forestalled  her,  or,  if  possible, 
to  bring  Maud  to  her  sister.  Mrs.  Munro 
was    warmly   welcomed   by   her    niece,    and 
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the  heart  of  the  former  heaved  with  thank- 
fulness and  hope,  having  this  beautiful 
Maud  once  more  in  her  view,  taking  her 
once  more  in  her  arms.  But  Mrs.  Monro 
brought  not  in  her  silken  robe,  in  her 
sweet  solace,  in  her  beaming  eyes,  so  very 
mellifluous  and  specific  a  bouquet  to  the 
sense  of  her  who  had  sorely  suffered, 
who  was  sorely  suffering  still,  as  brown- 
clad  Tamar  brought,  the  old,  old  humble 
friend,  antecedent  in  remembrance  even  to 
Diana.  A  far  more  salutary  and  steadfast 
stay,  experienced  old  attendant  in  sickness 
that  she  was,  seemed  that  same  Tamar  to 
the  beating  heart  of  Maud — Mrs.  Moray — 
than  this  dear  educated  friend,  accomplished 
in  many  fine  matters,  whose  love  was  un- 
impeachable, and  whose  life-experience  was 
great. 

For  that  life-experience  was  rather  a 
dread  than  otherwise  to  Mrs.  Moray,  who 
possessed   many  belongings,  alas,  which   she 
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did  not  desire  should  meet  any  eye,  how- 
ever  kindly,  if  discerning. 

For  this  Mrs.  Moray  remembered  now,  at 
all  hours  and  all  seasons,  that  she  was 
Mrs.  Moray.  You  see,  as  we  have  said 
before,  she  was  conscientious ;  and  so,  hav- 
ing passed  through  a  ceremony  of  vows,  and 
having  reviewed  them  after  long  lapse,  and 
being  Christianly  moved,  poor  dear  !  after 
long  declension  and  falling  away,  she  had 
not  been  a  bold  offensive  madam,  misbe- 
having herself  because  of  Mr.  Moray, 
neglecting  and  ignoring  him  when  he  began 
to  neglect  and  ignore  her. 

No !  On  the  contrary,  as  at  the  first, 
she  had  been  very  tasteful,  very  elegant, 
very  charming,  by  the  habit  of  education, 
and  the  strong  resolve  of  will,  it  had 
come  to  pass  after  that  evening  when  Mr. 
Moray  drove  out  with  his  friend  the  Mar- 
chese  to  his  villa  beyond  the  walls,  Mrs. 
Moray   had   grown   courteous   to   that   gen- 
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tlenian,  conciliating,  kind.  She  had  remem- 
bered more  implicitly  the  many  strange 
dishes  he  approved  ;  she  wore  only  such 
dresses  as  perfectly  satisfied  his  fine  artistic 
eye  ;  she  received  his  friends  with  more 
definite  aplomb  than  before. 

Sitting  together  in  mornings  at  the  deep 
open  casements,  inhaling  the  balmy  country 
atmosphere  borne  in  by  the  westerly  breezes, 
a  sky  above  them  of  tints  so  glorious  that 
never  a  painter  reproduced  its  dyes,  lux- 
ury in  every  surrounding,  picturesque  robes 
upon  them  both,  their  sumptuous  repast 
served  in  exquisite  china  and  plate,  to 
which  each  tempted,  from  time  to  time, 
the  appetite  of  the  other ;  two  fine,  young, 
gifted  people,  disclosing  no  secret  disorder, 
no  nervous  movements — indicating  temper, 
impatience,  disquietude,  or  any  earthly  ill; 
this  sort  of  thing  seemed  not,  even  to 
Moray  —  engrossed  as  he  had  been  from 
his   cradle   by  intrinsic   aspirations  after  art 
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— so  very  and  uncommonly  slow  as  Ross 
would  have  surmised  it  ;  while  to  her, 
whose  emotions  were  wont  to  break  on  her 
in  tides,  then  sink  into  a  soundless  calm, 
this  sort  of  thing  could  not  be  said  to 
be  objectionable  —  far  from  it, — she  was 
Mrs.  Moray. 

And  (but  she  was  never  in  the  least 
likely  to  commit  such  a  piece  of  indis- 
cretion) had  Maud  by  caprice,  in  passing 
beyond  him — seeing  that  the  dark  glossy 
waves  of  his  hair  made  a  splendid  point 
of  beauty,  and  her  eye  was  ever  charmed 
by  beauty  —  had  she  possibly,  en  passant, 
paused  to  press  her  wifely  lips  upon  the 
clear  and  polished  surface  of  his  forehead, 
he  would  surely  have  exclaimed,  "  Pah  ! 
Maud,  don't  be  foolish ! "  Therefore  Maud 
— Mrs.  Moray — might  have  had  a  master 
infinitely  less  to  her  fancy.  Claud  Moray 
was  far  too  artistic  in  his  ideas  to  be  in 
the    very    least    domestic   in   his    tastes. 
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Then,  as  months  wore  on,  and  she  was 
not  very  strong,  and  was  commencing  to 
pine  for  her  country — and  a  home  more 
real,  she  hoped,  poor  dear !  to  make  one 
hereafter  than  this  very  fair  Italian  villa 
— the  Marchese  fitted  him  up  a  studio  in 
the  grounds  of  d'Esperanza,  and  the  pas- 
sion of  his  art  seized  upon  him  in  all  its 
fury,  the  more  that  he  had  scarcely  sketched 
a  shape  since  he  quitted  England. 

Then,  with  a  certain  longing  renewing 
upon  her  every  moment  the  strong  bonds 
of  the  innate  God-worship  at  one  time 
wholly  withered,  she  passed  into  a  fresh 
phase,  into  another  groove  of  feeling.  Her 
religious  qualities,  buried  once  in  a  fatal 
oblivion,  re-asserted  their  dignity,  as  long 
since  their  existence.  With  the  anticipa- 
tions of  bearing  an  infant,  Maud  —  Mrs. 
Moray — returned  wholly  to  her  Maker,  the 
Power  which  she  had  defied  Diana  to  recall 
to  her. 
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And  she  was  not  able  to  see  much 
company,  had  she  been  ever  so  deeply 
desirous ;  while  she  had  wearied  of  solitary 
drives  into  the  country  adjoining  the  city. 
Solitary — for  how  now  endure  by  her  side 
one  of  those  bewitching  dark-skinned  tri- 
ll ers,  whose  beauty  would  surely  fascinate 
her  eyes,  but  whose  presence  save  in  that 
would  be  barren?  She  longed  for  Tamar. 
But  into  such  a  world  as  hers  then  was 
come  no  Tamars.     Oh,  no ! 

And  Claud — Mr.  Moray  —  brought  home 
his  friends  for  dinner;  but  oftenest  he  was 
not  able  to  tear  himself  from  the  canvas, 
so  infinitely  more  to  him  than  any  other 
object  in  the  world. 

So  the  Marchese  hung  wrapt  over  the 
northern  painter's  easel,  marvelling  in  his 
untutored  soul — the  warm,  young,  generous 
Southerner — how  in  that  confoundedly  cold 
Saxon  system  such  amazing  power  of  con- 
ception could   exist.     The  happy  adjunction 
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of  tints,  which  Moray  managed  to  a  nicety, 
appeared   a   simple  process   in   comparison. 

In  reality,  from  the  mind  of  Moray  the 
conception  flowed  as  with  his  breath,  while 
the  colouring  caused  him  anxiety — a  feeling 
he  hated. 

During  these  months  never  once  had 
Maud — Mrs.  Moray  —  imparted  by  a  sign 
to  him  that  aught  in  her  position  was 
irksome  to  her — less,  was  drearv — least  of 
all,  pained  her.  Hers  was  not  the  wife- 
dom  to  permit  rebellion  of  a  thought,  in  a 
matter  so  trivial  as  residence,  or  her  per- 
sonal circumstances.  But  the  Marchese 
befriended  her;  for  while  the  Eomans  were 
flocking  out,  on  the  completion  of  Moray's 
picture,  and  while  he  was  very  particularly 
worried  with  attentions  he  could  not  escape, 
fortunately,  most  fortunately,  the  Marchese 
suddenly  resolved  upon  a  journey  to  Eng-  * 
land.  A  picture,  which  for  several  years 
he   had  passionately  desired  to  possess,  had 
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fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  picture-dealer ; 
the  Marchese  could  not  permit  the  mo- 
mentous operation  of  its  purchase  to  be 
negotiated  by  letter.  Moray  having  com- 
pleted the  first  instalment  of  a  long-pent 
design,  to  which  the  fortune  of  Maud  had 
enabled  him  to  apply  himself  (up  to  his 
marriage  the  needs  of  life  could  but  be 
purchased  by  portrait-painting  —  for  this 
Moray,  a  genius,  was  not  a  workman,  and 
the  silken  slippers  must  be  his),  was  easily 
persuaded   to    abandon    Rome. 

Maud  heard  with  a  tremor  of  joy  that 
they  were  departing  for  England.  And  no 
journey  as  long  and  arduous  could  have 
been  accomplished  with  less  fatigue  to  her. 
Experienced  servants  enabled  Mr.  Moray  to 
travel,  for  the  second  time  in  his  life,  in 
circumstances  of  perfect  ease ;  and  the  so- 
r  ciety  of  the  Marchese  being  always  agree- 
able to  him,  the  lady  who  accompanied 
them    had    no    need    to   be   concerned    for 
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him,  and,  moreover,  she  was  going  home. 
While  she  was  the  primary  object  of  care 
with  the  two  gentlemen,  her  companions; 
while  she  was  devotedly  attended  by  an 
affectionate  Italian  servant ;  while  she  was 
passing  through  a  fine  country  which  she 
had  not  seen  before  —  blissful  thought  ! 
she  was  going  home! — to  Diana,  to  Muriel, 
to   Tamar  ! 

Poor  old  Tamar !  If  she  could  have 
known  that,  for  ever  so  brief  a  moment, 
for  ever  so  cogent  a  cause,  she,  a  stupid 
old  woman,  could  be  ranked  before  Muriel ! 
Yet  so  it  was. 

And  thus  we  have  seen  Maud — Mrs.  Moray 
— bestowed  in  the  "  Paddington." 

As  Diana  quitted  her  at  one  means  of 
egress,  with  the  prospect  of  their  meeting 
again  in  an  hour  or  two,  Moray,  who  had 
that  moment  entered  the  house,  made  his 
appearance  at  another. 

She    still    sat,    not   yet  dressed   for    the 
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day,  almost  as  Tamar  had  found  her,  for 
Diana  had  been  with  her  two  hours.  They 
had  talked  so  much  of  Home,  a  city  of 
Diana's  dreams. 

"  Good  morning,  Maud  ;  how  do  you 
do  ?  What  a  fog — isn't  it  ? — and  coming 
upon  one  at  twelve  in  the  day,  it  is  a 
bore.  How  I  wish  we  were  back  again 
in  Italy,  out  of  this  confounded  climate ! 
What  is  this  ?  Oh !  I  remember.  I  forgot 
it  the  other  day  at — at — where  was  it  ? 
That  ancle  is  well  enough  done.  By-the- 
bye,"  sauntering  to  the  window,  "do  you 
happen  to  have  that  cheque  anywhere  at 
hand  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes  !  " 

"  If  you  have  not,  don't  trouble." 

"It  lies  in  my  desk,  which  is  open — not 
there,  just  inside — I  made  it  ready  for  you 
yesterday." 

"  Oh,  ah !  yes,  horribly  expensive  all  this 
moving  about.     I  never,  never  shall  get  such 
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a  light  again  as  my  studio  at  d'Esperanza. 
But  those  Italian  skies  !  Mein  Gott !  A  man 
may  paint  there  !  If  Ross  drop  in  here 
in  the  course  of  the  day,  and  you're  at  home, 
tell  him  to  meet  me  at  half-past  ten  at  the 
Adelphi.  I  have  one  engagement  there  at 
that  time,  and  it  will  be  a  saving  of  trouble. 
Addissimo ! " 

Then  Mrs.  Moray  rang  for  her  Italian  ser- 
vant, who  had  been  so  desirous  to  see  the 
distant  land  of  the  great  English — and  was 
dressed. 

When  Muriel  was  properly  arranged,  with 
a  due  eye  to  effect,  by  Tamar,  who  was  scru- 
pulous on  many  a  point  it  would  have  sur- 
prised you  to  find  in  her — she  pronounced 
her  nursling  good  :  good  in  her  prospective 
behaviour — good  in  her  adjuncts.  And  then 
into  the  drawing-room,  where  she  had  sat  alone 
with  Moray — which  she  had  last  entered 
when  she  came  a  bride  from  the  church,  with 
a   tranquil   step    (for  was    she   not   meeting 
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Muriel — Muriel,  who  must  never  be  agitated), 
her  ample  skirts  sweeping  noiselessly  round 
her,  her  faultless  bonnet  resting  lightly  on 
the  plait  of  her  splendid  hair,  an  aged  look 
upon  all  her  face,  but  serenity  in  her  eyes 
and  upon  her  lip,  entered  Philip's  Maud. 
Philip  had  never  been  here — that  thought 
alone  gave  her  composure,  as  her  foot 
touched  the  yielding  pile,  and  she  advanced, 
a  smile  breaking  over  her  face,  to  sit  down 
by  Muriel. 

Muriel  did  not  faint,  nor  weep,  nor  otherwise 
fluster  herself,  so  that  their  pleasure  was  not 
marred.  They  simply  met,  and  having  sat 
together  a  few  minutes  they  talked.  Diana 
talked  too,  beautifully,  as  she  always  did — 
oh,  it  was  very  sweet  this  home-getting  to 
Maud,  Mrs.  Moray. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

It  was  when  the  Morays  had  been  in  London 
about  a  week,  that  Felix  remarked  to  his 
wife,  he  wondered  how  people  got  along  in 
the  world  who  didn't  seem  to  have  the 
slightest  idea  how  to  conduct  their  affairs. 

"  I,  also,  dearest.  I  would  buy  every 
scrap  they  want  to  put  in  their  house  for 
them,  and  think  it  not  the  slightest  under- 
taking comparatively — but  how  could  I  hope 
to  furnish  a  house  to  please  Claud  Moray." 

"  How,  indeed,  my  dear !  " 

"  But  she  does  not  worry  herself  about  it, 
not   at  all — who  indeed  would  suppose  she 
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would?  Yet,  in  her  circumstances,  really  it 
is  grievous  the  way  in  which  she  is  fixed." 

"  Have  they  decided  what  to  take  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  it  is  to  be  the  one  in  Cleveland 
Square." 

"  Oh  ! — well — it  is  not  a  bad  house.  The 
dining-room  measures  16ft.  by  24ft.,  if  I 
remember  right,  and  the  billiard-room  is  ex- 
cellent. Oh ! — indeed,  well,  they  may  live 
very  comfortably  in  that.  And  do  you  mean 
to  tell  me,  my  most  faithful  dear,  that  the 
man  will  pull  out  that  decent  furniture,  when 
his  wife  wants  a  roof  above  her  head,  and 
expects  that  poor  thing  to  furnish  a  big  house 
afresh !  " 

"  Even  so,  my  Felix." 

"The  idiotic,  insane,  raving,  straightwaist- 
coat-wanting  madman !  " 

"  No,  Felix,  no  !  Not  one  of  those  wholly — 
a  mingling  of  each,  perhaps.  Moray  is  not  a 
mall — he  is  only  an  artist.  It  requires  more 
than  an  artist,  after  all,  to  go  mad,  my  Felix. 
Madness  is  a  grand  elixir !  " 
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"  Hush,  m  y  Diana  !  " 

"  I  have  done,  dear.  Perceive — I  am  now 
as  still  as  a  lake." 

"Yes,  love.  But  these  poor  people — can 
we  do  anything  for  them  ?  " 

"  He  calls  Maud  Peebles  and  Claud  Moray 
'  poor  people  ! '  Alas,  Felix,  for  thy  organ  of 
veneration !  Oh,  yes — we  should  be  fools,  if 
we  couldn't.  And  I  am  reminded  by  that 
question,  my  Felix,  that  Maud  will  probably 
be  here  in  a  few  minutes." 

As  she  reached  the  door,  she  turned  again 
to  her  husband. 

"  Felix,"  said  she,  "  I  might  have  married 
a  Moray,  you  know." 

"  My  love,  you  might  have  married  a  king." 

u  I  might,  Felix,  have  married  a  Moray. 
Oh,  what  pitfalls  I  walked  amidst  ! — and 
all  such  as  I  am  walk  amid  such.  Bless 
the  Lord  who  preserved  me  !  Oh,  Felix 
—  to  think  that  I  couldn't  preserve  — 
Maud !  " 
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As  they  had  rushed  to  and  fro  purchasing 
the  bridal  dresses,  now  Mrs.  Moray  and 
her  aunt,  Mrs.  Munro,  rushed  about  fur- 
nishing a  house.  That  is  to  say,  in  Tamar's 
version  they  rushed.  In  reality,  they  were 
as  careful  as  it  was  possible  to  be  not 
to  rush.  Muriel,  very  pale  and  very  still, 
as  ever,  made  the  plans  for  their  excur- 
sions ;  and  we  all  know  of  what  consequence 
is  that  sort  of  superintendence.  Muriel, 
moreover,  excelled  in  the  particular  talent 
of  regulating  persons  and  performances  in 
a  manner  absolutely  unrivalled.  The  proper 
locomotion  of  others  displayed  itself  natu- 
rally to  her  mind,  by  the  rule  that  a 
clever  outsider  has  a  fairer  insight  to  a 
performance  than  those  who  are  engaged 
in  it. 

Still,  there  is  no  question  that,  arrived 
in  London,  a  very  great  pressure  did  ac- 
cumulate on  Maud,  in  contra-distinction  to 
the     monotonous    stagnation    of    her    latter 
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residence  in  Rome ;  while  it  is  certain  she 
became  daily  less  fitted  to  cope  with  the 
influx.  Moreover,  the  physical  fatigue  was 
the  least  of  her  difficulties.  Diana  was  ac- 
customed to  find  her  sitting  in  uncarpeted 
rooms,  with  a  very  near  kinship  to  despair 
upon  her,  for  the  moral  impossibility  she 
felt  in  deciding  on  some  colour  or  material. 
For  to  Moray  the  material  of  an  object 
was  almost  as  important  as  the  colour  of 
it  ;  and  Moray  was  no  more  to  be  ex- 
pected to  bore  himself  about  furnishing  his 
own  house,  than  did  he  expect  any  trades- 
person  to  be  consulted  thereon. 

But  work-people  at  the  West  End  do 
not  sleep  upon  ample  orders  ;  and  this 
uncomfortableness  came  to  an  end  —  as 
Tamar  said,  not  before  it  ought  —  and 
Maud  slept  at  length  in  a  house  she  could 
reasonably    call   her  own. 

Her  days  she  passed  now  uninterrupt- 
edly in  Dorset  Street;  for,  her  house  com- 
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pleted,  there  appeared  throughout  it  nothing 
on  which  she  could  employ  her  hands — 
(Moray,  immediately  on  his  arrival,  had 
taken  up  his  studios  in  Newman  Street)  ; 
and  she  was  glad  to  get  away  from  its 
costly  new  furniture,  as  stately  as  the 
dimensions  of  the  house  would  admit ;  for 
arranging  it  had  worn  off  its  novelty,  and 
she  wearied  of  viewing  it  in  its  place. 
24,  Cleveland  Square,  was  her  house,  but 
her   home    was   with    Muriel    and    Tamar. 

Muriel  and  Tamar.  The  two  lay  on  her 
breast,  locked  there  faster  each  day.  The 
new  work,  advertised  to  be  ready  with  the 
magazines  for  January,  now  occupied  every 
moment  of  her  who  had  said  to  Felix 
three  weeks  earlier,  "I  would  buy  every 
scrap  they  want  to  put  in  their  house  for 
them"  &c.  And  so  some  davs  Diana 
would  be  scarcely  seen  by  any  one,  and 
not  always  even  by  Felix. 

Old    Sir   Harry    Murdock   Yane    gave    a 
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dinner  at  Soyer's — Soyer  was  in  high  re- 
pute just  now  —  on  the  4th  of  January, 
to  a  select  few.  The  party  was  kept  up 
to  a  late  hour,  and  it  was  a  piquant  one. 
Don  Marenco  Cuba  de  la  Fuente  brought 
with  him  a  friend  or  two  just  arrived, 
officers  on  leave  from  a  man-of-war  lying  in 
the  West  India  Docks  for  repair.  Fernandez 
Villacampa  and  Juan  Gomez  y  Daza  had 
served  recently  for  a  shine  under  Walker ; 
they  told  brave  tales  of  the  Filibusters. 
Very  racy  were  these  gentlemen,  very  racy 
were  their  stories  ;  their  conviviality  to 
many    degrees   inoculated    Mr.    Moray. 

The  wine  of  Soyer  was  good,  but  Sir 
Harry's  opinion  was  better,  and  this  had 
been  ordered  in.  So,  when  Mr.  Moray 
made  up  his  mind  to  sleep  at  home,  and 
not  in  Newman  Street,  he  gave  the  fine 
mare  in  his  cabriolet  so  smart  a  touch 
with  the  whip,  that  she  dashed  right 
ahead,  and   his   tiger  suffered  amazingly  all 
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up  New  Oxford  Street,  and  more  when 
they  cut  the  Squares.  It  was  clearly  a 
matter  of  moment  to  said  tiger  when  they 
drew  up  at  24,  Cleveland  Square.  Night 
air  and  velocity  failed  to  clear  away  the 
vapours  from  the  head  of  Mr.  Moray.  He 
staggered  as  he  entered  his  hall,  and  his 
servants  came  to  his  assistance.  This  was 
a  circumstance  that  rarely  or  never  hap- 
pened ;  it  was  astonishing,  as  Ross  said, 
what  an  amazing  quantity  of  excellent  wines 
Moray  did  take  conveniently,  enviable  dog ! 
Therefore,  the  servants  greatly  enjoyed  an 
exhibition  which  regaled  them  better  than 
a  pantomime.  Maud — Mrs.  Moray — chanced 
not  to  have  retired,  although  it  was  be- 
yond her  hour ;  she  had  found  an  engross- 
ing occupation  that  evening,  which  had 
engaged  her  until  late.  She  had  but  re- 
linquished it  at  midnight,  and  this  was 
the  first  wee  hour.  She  had  not  expected 
Mr.    Moray   more   than    upon  other  nights, 
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when,  as  it  chanced,  he  came ;  and,  as  it 
chanced,  she  stood  upon  her  bedroom 
threshold  at  the  moment  he  was  brought 
upstairs;  and  she  misunderstood — she  thought 
he  was  taken  suddenly  ill. 

TVife-becomingly,  she  hurried  on  her  shawl, 
and  proceeded  to  the  head  of  the  stairs. 
The  party  was  just  entering  a  bedroom 
below.  The  unextinguished  gas  suspended 
over,  revealed  the  idiotcy  of  intoxication 
to    her    who    glanced  from    above. 

She  had  never  seen  it  before. 

She  had  not  looked  straight  upon  any 
whom,  passing  in  the  streets,  she  had  felt 
to  be  unfit  for  her  eyes.  She  had  not 
scrutinized  the  face  of  any  workman  who, 
straggling  about  or  near  the  Bower,  had 
fallen  into  that  delinquency.  Therefore, 
this  momentary  impression  sank  deep  and 
lasted  long. 

She  receded  shivering  to  her  chamber. 
She   lay   down   presently,  but  she   found  it 
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impossible  to  sleep.  Yet  she  was  not 
unjust  in  judgment  :  far  from  it.  She 
who  was  once  so  foolish,  was  now  far 
too  wise  to  attribute  more  than  its  due  to 
a  casual  indiscretion,  It  was  not  because 
Moray  slept  deep  in  the  hold  of  intoxi- 
cation, in  a  chamber  not  remote  from  hers, 
that  she  found  it  impossible  to  sleep. 
Though  it  had  been  a  trying  sight,  that 
little  knot  of  persons,  that  idiotic  sniile, 
and  the  reaction  from  the  fear  of  illness 
to  the  knowledge  of  intoxication — for  she, 
who  never  witnessed  it  before,  recognized 
it  instantly — though  it  had  been  very  trying 
to  the  nerves  of  Philip's  Maud — Yet  the 
occupation  upon  which  that  sight  had  fol- 
lowed had  been  more  singularly  trying  to 
her  ;  so  trying,  that  she  fancied  once 
again  she  should  be  killed — that  her  pain 
must  slay. 

Once   before,  on  the    night  antecedent  to 
her    marriage    with     Moray,     she    had    at- 
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tempted  that  which  to-night  she  had  accom- 
plished ;  but  then,  with  the  pen  poised  in  her 
hand,  and  a  fair  sheet  before  her,  on  which 
to  inscribe  characters  which  she  felt  would 
be  immortal,  her  resolve  had  failed  her — 
the  design  bad  faded.  She  had  withholden 
her  hand  from  that  tracing,  less  for  the 
sparing  of  her  own  agony  —  that  could 
scarcely  be  spared — but  on  some  indefinite 
account  of  him  ;  and,  therefore,  Philip's 
Maud  became  Mrs.  Moray,  and  her  hand 
made  no  sign  to  Philip. 

But  to-night  other  images  clustered  round 
her,  whose  fingers  grasped  the  embroidered 
pen,  in  her  lonely  luxurious  apartment, 
than  the  soiled  garments  that  encumbered 
then  the  Maud  of  that  earlier  time.  Then 
it  had  been  human  feeling — its  vast  inex- 
haustible tumults,  its  indomitable  tortuous 
pangs,  its  dishevelled  forebodings,  its  wild, 
inextinguishable  fear — that  had  thrilled  in 
throes    through    her   being  ;    now,    all    that 
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imagery  was  past  and  gone — it  had  ling- 
ered, but  it  had  been  gainsaid ;  and  now 
it  was  Maud  the  conscientious,  the  enduring ; 
Maud,  the  Christian  of  her  confirmation 
vows,  of  Sabbath  eves  passed  upon  the 
Havering  Pleasaunce,  of  week-days  spent 
in  white-washed  cottages,  amidst  tiers  of 
children,  by  the  poor's  sick-beds ;  Maud 
who  had  overcome  manifold  temptations, 
whose  bitter  affliction  was  well-nigh  passed, 
whose  course  would  soon  be  run  ;  Maud 
who  was  anticipating  her  woman's  sorrow, 
praying  never  to  avert  its  doom,  her  eyes 
upon  the  peace  beyond  it ;  Maud  who  had 
returned  to  her  faith  in  God,  who  would 
pillow  her  aching  head  ere  long  upon  the 
Redeemer's  breast — this  Maud  wrote  a  letter 
to  Philip. 

It  was  superscribed,  and  laid  in  her 
desk,  with  instructions  to  Muriel  that  it 
should  be  posted  when  Maud  should  be  no 
more. 
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That  which  was  intended  for  Philip's  eye 
alone  read  as  follows  : — 

"  From  the  confines  of  the  world  eter- 
nal it  appears  not  sin  to  write  passages 
to  Philip,  which,  when  he  reads  them,  will 
have  no  author,  save  in  the  memory  of 
one  that  is  a  spirit,  whose  mortal  frame, 
returning  unto  dust,  was  alone  lost  to 
Philip. 

"Thy  Maud  could  not  depart,  my  love, 
and  leave  no  sign  for  thee !  She  would  fain 
earlier,  on  another  occasion,  have  transmitted 
thee  her  prayers ;  for  her  trouble  increased 
so  intensely  upon  her,  she  scarce  could 
breathe  for  the  gasping  of  the  creature 
once  more  visibly  to  commune  with  thee. 
But  she  was  not  permitted  to  do  that 
thing.  It  was  impossible  that  Maud 
should  then  tell  Philip  how  she  prayed 
for  him.  Thank  God  for  it !  Thou,  be- 
loved, wert  spared  the  pain  which,  pos- 
sessing thee   of  a  terrible  document,   might 
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perhaps  have  overcome  thee ;  and  so 
the  strong  and  luxuriant  oak  have  been 
split  at  the  stem,  and  its  foliage 
bowed,  by  the  storm  that  tossed  —  bent, 
but  unbroken  —  the  fitful,  fragile,  foolish 
pine. 

"  Now,  0  my  Philip !  I  may  speak  to 
thee.  I  have  waited  for  the  hour  long. 
Walking  in  French  vineyards,  boating  in 
Spanish  waters,  dancing  in  Italian  palaces, 
I  have  waited  for  this  hour,  0  my  love  ! 
Later,  in  England,  near  Muriel,  I  have  yet 
more  yearned  for  its  coming — the  present 
hour  of  our  present  union,  my  one  bride- 
groom— my  husband ;  the  hour  which,  like 
some  watery  strait,  unites  in  its  neck  two 
mighty  oceans,  the  one  of  time,  the  other 
of  eternity  —  the  one  of  earth,  the  other 
of  heaven.  Oh,  beware,  Philip !  that  in 
making  its  perilous  passage  (for  it  must 
be  in  some  sort  grievous)  thou  anger  not 
thy    Angel    Guide.      Blame    not   the   tides, 
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0  mariner,  that  wrecked  thee  on  the  far- 
ther side — breast  on  !  Question  not  the 
waves  that  surcharge  thee  yonder  on  the 
fickler  foam — breast  on  !  God  is  on  our 
side — who  shall  be  against  us?  Not  our 
own  foolish  and  vainglorious  devices,  that 
led  us  beforetime  hither  and  thither,  and 
capsized  our  all  in  the  midnight  darkness 
of  the  storm,  in  which  we  forgat  our  God. 
Not  they,  Philip ;  nor  the  vain  regrets,  nor 
the  secret  agonies,  nor  the  slow  poison 
known  only  to  Him.  Look  up  unto  the 
hills,  0  my  beloved,  whence  cometh  our 
strength  !  The  eyes  of  Maud  perceive  upon 
the  mountains  the  feet  of  those  who  come 
to  bear  her  up  in  their  arms,  and  the 
eyes  of  her  mind  are  steadfastly  fastened 
on  the  tree  that  was  drenched  by  her 
Saviour's  blood  !  Follow,  0  my  love  ! — 
my  love  ! " 

After   its   conclusion   the    writer    was    in- 
terrupted, as  we  have  seen. 

VOL.  III.  F 
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Moray  breakfasted  in  her  room  on  the 
following  morning.  For,  on  awaking,  he 
suffered  from  headache,  which  recalled  to 
his  mind  the  annoying  discrepancy  by  which 
he  had  been  overtaken. 

6  Most  provoking,  this  infernal  headache ; 
and  all  his  hopes  hung  on  that  day's 
work  !  The  idea  would  certainly  escape 
him,  if  it  had  not  done  so  already ! ' 

(Smile  not,  patient,  part  mechanical  artist, 
persevering,  industrious,  painstaking,  who 
hast  attained  great  fame.  Thy  order  is 
good  ;  but  Moray  was  of  no  order  at  all. 
In  his  own  term,  his  power  was  a  "  spi- 
rituel  spasm."  There  now,  laugh  if  you  will.) 

So  Mr.  Moray  breakfasted  with  Mrs. 
Moray  ;  and  after  a  cup  of  strong  tea  felt 
himself  sufficiently  revived  to  undertake  a 
i(  constitutional,"  to  complete  the  good  work 
begun. 

"  I  dined  with  old  Sir  Harry  last  night," 
observed  Moray. 
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"Old  Sir  Harry?" 

"  I  forgot,  you  do  not  know  him.  He  is, 
as  the  thieves  say,  a  pal.  He  gives  good 
wine,  does  old  Harry — Sir  Harry  Murdock 
Vane." 

"  Sir  Harry  Murdock  Vane,"  repeated 
Maud,  gently. 

u  It's  a  fine  old  name — and  he's  a  fine  old 
man — got  through  his  property,  most  of  it, 
though ;  hangs  about  the  Clubs  now." 

"I  knew  a  young  Murdock  Vane." 

"  Very  likely — that  was  his  nephew — Lord 
Castlereagh's  pet  lamb  !  " 

"  Lord  Castlereagh's  pet  lamb  !  "  repeated 
Maud,  half  laughing  ;  the  sound  was  so 
funny. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  leave  you,  you  are  very 
agreeable  ;  but  really,  I  must  fly  on  the  wings 
of  the  wind.  What  ails  this  bell  ? — that's  it, 
King — call  me  a  cab.  I  shan't  walk  now. 
Oh,  Maud  !  if  you  could  see  my  *  Children 
of  the  Mist."' 

f2 
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She  seldom  heard  herself  called  Maud  by 
him.  He  had  gradually  dropped  the  appella- 
tion— he  had  never  used  it  very  much.  She 
watched  him  kindly,  most  kindly,  as  he  pre- 
pared to  leave  the  room.  An  idea  did  occa- 
sionallv  flit  across  her  mind,  that  it  was  a 
marvellous  temperament  —  this  that  was  so 
light,  so  aerial,  so  visionary,  in  manhood 
— this  that  was  so  jealous,  so  imperious, 
so  profound,  in  genius. 

She  sat  at  ease  in  her  pale-blue  robe,  and 
her  little  white,  almost  jaunty  lace  French 
cap  (he  liked  that  morning  head-dress),  and 
she  felt  that  she  was  fair,  very  fair;  a  little 
wanness  perhaps  in  her  face,  as  in  her  hands, 
that  did  not  impair,  but  the  contrary,  to  the 
faultless  eye  of  Moray. 

She  could  on  this  departure  of  his  have 
found  it  in  her  heart  to  take  a  little  leave  of 
him,  wishing  that  the  light  might  fall  upon 
his  canvas  with  so  soft  and  soul-subduing  a 
beam  that  success  must  sit   upon  his  easel. 
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Yet  it  could  not  be,  for  Moray  would  have 
scouted  the  silliness  that  prompted  an  utter- 
ance so  lady-like.  He  kissed  his  hand  to 
her  briefly,  closing  the  door,  and  was  gone. 

She  dined  that  day,  as  on  most  days,  in 
Dorset  Street.  When  she  returned  to  Cleve- 
land Square,  Tamar  accompanied  her  thither, 
and  Tamar  would  not  leave  her  again  at  pre- 
sent. Muriel's  Tamar  was  for  Maud;  and 
Maud's  Tamar  could  endure — with  dread,  and 
fear,  and  trembling,  it  is  true — to  give  up 
her  younger  nursling  to  Diana's  care  for  a 
little  time  to  come ;  seeing,  also,  that  the 
distance  was  so  short. 

And  Tamar  and  Maud  held  many  counsels, 
and  Tamar  and  Maud  held  many  conferences, 
and  Tamar  and  Maud  had  many  sweet  talk- 
ings,  such  as  the  world  knew  nothing  of — 
nor  Diana,  nor  now  even  Muriel. 

It  had  been  Muriel,  Diana,  and  Tamar,  to 
whom  the  wanderer  returned.  Diana  had 
fallen  in  part  from  the  others;  now  Tamar 
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remained  alone,  for  things  were  verging  to 
a  crisis. 

Nevertheless,  one  week  went  by,  and  a 
second,  and  a  third,  and  all  was  calm  with 
them — calm  in  Dorset  Street  and  Cleveland 
Square.  And  Moray  came  home,  or  he  did 
not  come  home,  and  Sir  Ornicron  called  once; 
and,  at  length,  the  following  conversation  took 
place  between  Maud  and  Tamar : — 

"  Tamar — I  want  to  ask  you  a  thing, 
though  I  hardly  know  how — but  I  do  not 
feel  it  would  be  wrong  to  say  now  what  is  on 
my  mind.  I  may  speak  at  this  time  to  you, 
Tamar,  even  of — Mr.  Moray." 

"  Dear  heart !  "  gasped  Tamar.  But  in  a 
moment  she  recovered  herself,  with  "  Don't 
speak  it,  Miss  Maud,  dear,  better  not.  Poor 
old  Tamar  knows  all  about  it.  There,  let 
that  satisfy  you.  Don't  agitate  yourself — 
that's  a  dear." 

"  No,  Tamar.  I  shall  not  agitate  myself, 
my  pulse  is  more  regular  than  yours.     But 
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you  don't  know  what  I  was  going  to  say. 
I  should  like  your  opinion,  Tamar,  as  to 
whether  it  be  right  or  wrong  in  me  to 
pass  out  of  this  vale  of  tears  without 
ever  having  brought  even  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  religion  before  the  notice  of — Mr. 
Moray  ! " 

She  paused ;  but  Tamar  was  not  ready  to 
reply. 

"  Because,  if  you  think  it  incumbent  upon 
me,  I  could  do  it  with  great  ease,  Tamar. 
Sitting  here  as  I  do  now,  and  he  in  your 
chair,  where  he  does  sit  sometimes,  I 
should  certainly  have  an  opportunity,  or 
would  make  one.  I  could  just  tell  him 
that  Jesus  Christ  died  to  save  sin- 
ners, and  that  without  Him  all  are  lost. 
Couldn't   I?" 

No  answer. 

"  Young,  careless,  pre-occupied,  as  he  is, 
he  will  scarcely  hear  of  it,  perhaps,  after- 
wards— that  is,  except  by  a  miracle,  which 
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often  indeed    we    do    see.      But  what  think 
you,   Tamar?" 

Taraar  believed  implicitly  in  her  own 
mind  that  whatever,  in  her  sweet  holy 
tones,  she  might  be  brought  to  tell  him, 
it  would  create  no  manner  of  impression 
such  as  was  desirable.  And  Maud  felt 
almost  as  implicitly  that  if  he  were  not 
frightfully  bored,  nay,  chafed  by  the  appeal, 
he  would  certainly  be  committing  her,  her 
features,  her  aspect,  to  a  safe  place  in  his 
memory,  to  come  forth  upon  canvas  pre- 
sently, this  artistic  Claud  Moray,  in  lieu 
of  hearing  with  ears  that  were  open  to 
imbibe  an  immortal  theme. 

But  Tamar  found  it  so  difficult  to  reply. 
What  could  she  reply  to  this  question 
upon  such  a  question,  relating  to  such  a 
person  ? 

"  Now,  Tamar,  do  you  know  ?  " 
"No,  Miss  Maud,  I  don't  know." 
"Well,    then,    I   think    I    shall    do    it  :    I 
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know  I  shall  feel  better  for  having  done 
it.  Moreover,  I  will  not  delay.  The  very 
first  time  he  comes  in,  if  you  are  here, 
go  out  of  the  room,  Tamar.  And  now  I 
have  one  other  anxiety.  You  do  not  think 
I  could  leave  the  house?" 

"  Leave  the  house  !  "  screamed  Tamar. 

"No,  I  expected  I  couldn't.  Well,  I 
don't  mind  so  very  much.  But  you  know 
I  take  the  sacrament  this  evening,  Tamar, 
and  it  would  have  been  sweet  to  take  it 
with  Muriel.  But,  oh,  Tamar !  *  and  the 
pulse  which  had  been  regular  throbbed 
with  violence  at  this  moment — "  oh,  Tamar  ! 
when  we  drink  it  new  with  Him,  Muriel 
and  Maud  will  sit  together — and  —  and — 
PMKjpl" 

Tamar  sprang  up  terrified.  Mrs.  Moray 
had  fainted.  She  recovered,  however,  and 
sufficiently  soon  to  admit  of  her  partaking 
the  rite  which,  as  she  had  said,  was  ar- 
ranged for  dispensation.      One   or  two    ser- 
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vants,  who,  in  the  establishment  even  of 
Claud  Moray,  were  by  no  means  heathen  or 
infidel,  partook  of  it  with  Tamar  and  Maud  ; 
and  it  was  no  sooner  over,  and  the  offi- 
ciating Curate  of  St.  Bride's  had  taken 
his  leave  and  withdrawn,  than  an  invigora- 
tion  of  her  frame  passed  effectually  over 
Maud.  The  supper  at  which  the  Lord  had 
sat  down  appeared  to  bestow  a  physical 
energy,  as  well  as  a  spiritual  happiness. 
They  were  almost  gay,  that  pair,  after 
their  serene  manner. 

At  twelve  Tamar  left  her  mistress's  room 
for  her  own  adjoining  one,  in  the  belief 
(and  Tamar  seldom  erred  in  opinion)  that 
a  more  refreshing  sleep  awaited  Maud  than 
she  had  enjoyed  for  some  time. 

But  Maud  was  not  particularly  sleepy, 
and  for  once  was  not  sorry  when  Tamar 
left  her.  Her  mind  reveled  in  visions  of 
peace ;  her  heart  reposed  in  universal  trust ; 
her    soul    rested    solemnly    on    God.       She 
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fell  into  reveries  which  were  sweet,  con- 
tinuous, and  flowing.  The  wheels  in  the 
street  had  become  infrequent,  when  she 
heard  a  carriage  stop  at  her  door,  and 
knew,  by  the  sound  which  in  the  stillness 
of  night  ascended  distinctly  to  her  ears, 
that  Mr.  Moray  had  opened  the  door  with 
his  private  latch-key.  She  expected  to  hear 
his  foot  on  the  stairs  every  minute ;  she 
wished  it  had  been  probable  he  might 
enter  her  room,  that  she  might  give  him 
thus,  at  this  time  of  silence,  and  with  this 
peculiar  frame  upon  her,  the  parting  tes- 
timony   she    meditated. 

But  no  foot  ascended  the  stair  at  all, 
neither  to  her  room  nor  any  other.  She 
listened  a  whole  hour  for  one,  but  none  fell 
on  her  ear. 

A  sudden  curiosity  seized  her — a  neces- 
sity to  ascertain  if  it  had  been  he  who 
entered,  if  indeed  anybody  entered,  or  if 
all   were    a   delusion  —  the    cab-wheels,    the 
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stop,  the  peculiar  unlatching  of  the  door. 
She  grew  nervous  —  frightfully  nervous, 
Tamar  would  have  said.  She  arose  out 
of  bed,  put  up  the  gas  a  trifle  higher, 
glanced  round  for  a  shawl,  opened  the 
door  without  making  a  sound,  passed  un- 
slippered  down  the  staircase  enveloped  in 
a  faint  gleam  of  gas,  such  as  the  ser- 
vants were  instructed  always  to  leave. 
On  she  crept  downward,  downward — not 
a  sound  anywhere ! — Yes !  that  is  his  voice 
which,  reaching  the  lowest  steps,  she  dis- 
tinguishes to  the  left,  in  a  little  nonde- 
script room,  which  Diana  would  have  made 
a  storeroom,  because  it  had  a  window  in 
it,  looking  through  to  another  room  be- 
yond. But  she  had  put  crimson  silk  be- 
fore the  window,  and  had  thought  to 
use  it  oftener,  perhaps,  than  her  other 
loftier   rooms. 

To    the    apartment    beyond    now   passed 
steadfastly   the    night-walker.      "Wherefore  ? 
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She  knew  not  —  asked  not  —  cared  not. 
Earth  and  its  attendants  were  nearly- 
over  (?)  —  yet  she  walked  to  that  window. 
With  no  fright  or  horror  either.  Oh, 
no !  Her  mind  would  attach  no  deeper 
importance  to  whatever  spectacle  awaited 
her  there  than  it  had  attached  to  the 
earlier  semblance  of  idiotcy.  So  she  stood 
barefoot  in  the  back  room,  more  faintly 
illumed  than  others,  as  it  happened,  and 
viewed,  in  the  narrow  slip  that  intervened 
between  the  hem  of  the  interior  silk  and 
the  painted  frame  of  the  casement,  that 
which  was  displayed  beyond. 

They  sat  together  on  a  couch  which 
Diana  had  placed  there — one  from  her  own 
house,  because  it  was  pretty  and  small — 
Claud  Moray  and  a  stranger  ! 

The  brilliant  light  of  a  chandelier  shone 
down  upon  their  heads,  making  them  per- 
fectly distinct  to  the  eye  that  looked  out 
of  obscurity.     Wine    stood   upon  the  table, 
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in  two  ruby-coloured  glass  decanters,  each 
of  which  was  unstoppered ;  and  two  pale 
green  champagne  glasses — the  one  drained, 
the  other  untouched — were  placed  opposite 
the  pair.  She  upon  whom  Maud  gazed 
long,  ere  she  more  than  glanced  toward 
Claud  Moray,  cast  around  her  ever  and 
anon  an  admiring  scrutiny,  as  if  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  choice  garnishings  was  familiar 
and  pleasant  to  her  —  the  young  French- 
woman ! — with  pale  hair,  dressed  a  VJm~ 
peratrice,  blue  laughing  eyes,  prettily 
rounded  features,  and  a  figure  exquisitely 
petite.  Her  evening  dress  was  a  bright 
green  glace)  decorated  with  faultless  taste. 
Upon  her  hands  she  wore  a  few  rings  of 
value,  and  a  wreath  of  white  lilies-of-the- 
valley  upon  her  head.  All  about  her  was 
elegance ;  and  the  light,  laughing  badinage 
to  which  she  treated  him,  as  he  sat  at 
ease  by  her  side,  toying  daintily  with  her 
hand,  was  the  acme  of  elegance. 
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For  him  he  was  as  ever,  being  simply, 
according  to  his  wont,  gay,  smiling,  de- 
gage,  whiling  away  pleasantly  an  hour  in 
his  recreationary  time.  Maud,  looking  for 
the  first  time  upon  the  many-headed  mon- 
ster, saw  it  in  its  fairest  guise — Vice  in 
its  silken  mantle.  Claud  Moray  was  far 
too  refined,  for  an  element  to  enter  his 
paradise  which  would  appal,  dismay,  alarm 
the  pure  eye  of  Maud. 

The  well-accentuated  French  tongue  rip- 
pled on  in  its  licence  and  piquancy,  and 
Moray  dotted  its  clauses  with  a  quick 
succession  of  bends  of  the  neck,  a  habit 
taught  him  by  his  transatlantic  intimates, 
amidst  whom  he  moved  with  the  enviable 
distinction  of  Inglese  solo  —  the  one  man 
in  London  "  English "  any  of  them  cared 
to  know.  But  Maud  did  not  linger  ; 
she  glided  away  silently  as  she  came. 
"We  know  not  with  what  knowledge  she 
saw,    or   prescience  —  for   to    the    pure    all 
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things  are  pure — but  we  follow  her  on  her 
difficult  ascent. 

Poor  trembler  !  she  repented  her  ha- 
zardous journey,  struggling  nervously  up 
the  many  stairs  down  which  she  had  crept 
so  glibly ;  her  shaking  hands  grasped  the 
balusters  at  intervals,  as  on  she  toiled — 
the  barefooted — Philip's  wan  Maud.  WiH 
she  never  attain  it  ?  Will  this  strain 
never  cease?  Will  she  never  put  her  hand 
upon  her  bedroom  door  ?  Those  crimson 
draperies  will  they  ever  evade  her  ? — will 
she  never  accomplish  the  touch  of  that 
coverlet's  fringes  ? 

Not  now — not  on  the  instant !  Down, 
down,  falling  heavily,  she  sinks  at  last — 
Philip's  poor  Maud  ! 

The  sound  that  brought  Tamar  flying  from 
her  bed-room  provoked  an  exclamation  below, 
of — "  That  confounded  old  woman"  (Tamar) 
"has  dropped  out  of  her  chair  drunk — little 
Valentine." 
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There  had  darted  at  intervals  through  the 
mind  of  Maud,  during  all  the  time  since  they 
parted,  a  fantastic  but  a  fervent  wish  that, 
after  the  manner  of  the  Arabian  sorceries,  a 
mirror  could  disclose  at  all  hours,  to  Philip, 
the  scenes  amidst  which  she  moved,  her 
image,  and  the  words  of  her  lips ;  that,  by 
the  unerring  power  of  truth,  he  who  was 
truth  and  equity  —  (she  had  long  since  for- 
gotten the  infantine  madness  which  gave 
him  once  to  her  blind  reproaches) — should 
therein  behold  in  how  much  she  was  ruled 
by  the  laws  of  truth  and  equity.  In  the 
early  days  of  vanity  and  foolishness — drunk 
with  sorrow,  given  over  to  a  frenzy — it 
had  accorded  with  her  solemn  bitterness  that 
he  afar  should  perceive  how  widely  her  foot- 
steps had  fallen  from  the  ways  of  peace; 
after,  when  a  merciful  Providence  restrained 
her,  and  natural  developments  aided  the  re- 
action which  once  more  cast  her  upon  God, 
again   the   spirit   had    yearned   that   Philip, 
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pained  and  stricken  by  the  former  spectacle, 
could  behold  her  redemption  from  the  swift 
destruction  unto  which  for  a  time  she  leaned. 
Later,  day  by  day,  as  thoughts  came  throng- 
ing, and  she  lived  a  year  in  each  week  of 
time,  *  still  she  conceived,  with  a  vivider 
earnestness,  the  talismanic  properties  that 
might  proclaim  how  she  who  was  approach- 
ing the  frame's  nonentity  communed  mo- 
mently with  God  ;  that  hereafter  Philip,  in 
his  wonderful  knowledge  having  seen,  should 
be  comforted.  But  as  the  unladen  atmo- 
sphere obscured  her  failing  senses,  and,  gasp- 
ing for  breath,  her  eyes  lost  vision,  and  a 
sullen  whirl  commenced  in  her  brain,  while 
her  limbs  gave  way  beneath  her,  and -despair 
dull  and  hollow  surrounded  her — she  would 
not  that  the  mirror  might  be  faithful  ;  oh, 
she  would  not  now  that  Philip  should  behold 
her  in  its  unerring  detail — not  for  the  uni- 
versal world ! 

She  was  raised  up  and  laid  upon  her  bed 
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by  Tamar,  unaided.  And  Tamar,  hanging 
over  her  for  a  single  moment,  became  the 
focus  of  wild  light  in  her  eyes — a  light  which 
was  not  inspired  by  the  thought  of  the  death 
she  drew  near,  but  by  apprehensions  of  that 
which  might  precede  it.  The  colour  of  her 
cheek  was  vermilion,  as,  in  her  advancing 
trouble,  she  tossed  her  beautiful  hair,  and 
cried — "  Oh,  Tamar  !  " 

And  Tamar,  humanly  overwhelmed,  disen- 
gaged her  hand  from  the  tight  clasp,  and, 
lifting  her  arms  high  in  the  air,  addressed 
herself  to  God — "  0  Lord,  save  us  !  We 
have  no  help  but  in  Thee  ! " 

Blessed  Tamar,  if  thy  prayer  had  not  pene- 
trated where  never  prayer  is  unheard,  it 
brought  a  great  present  benefit;  for  the  fierce 
reflection  of  mortal  terror  faded  at  once  from 
the  eyes  of  Maud,  who  hearing  that  adjura- 
tion of  Tamar's,  felt  instinctively  that  the 
Lord  would  save. 

Not  as  Tamar  desired,  she  thought,  but — 
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"  the  Lord  would  save  ;"  then  what  were  pre- 
sent dread  and  fear,  and  sinking  away,  and 
mortal  yearning,  what  could  they  all  be  at 
the  worst,  but  a  passing  to  the  rest  that  re- 
main eth  ?     Maud  feared  no  more. 

But  her  illness  increased  rapidly  upon  her. 
Other  women-servants  required  to  be  called, 
who  slept  at  the  basement  of  the  house. 
Tamar  hurriedly  descended.  At  the  head 
of  the  last  flight  of  stairs  she  saw  in  the  dim 
light  two  figures  passing  their  foot — one  was 
Mr.  Moray.  Tamar  descended — descended 
in  time  to  see  the  young  Frenchwoman 
loiter  under  the  pale  hall  lamp,  fastening  a 
cloak  round  her  white  throat.  Then  Mr. 
Moray  unclosed  the  door,  and  handed  his 
companion  to  a  carriage  before  it,  and  the 
door  fell  to  after  them. 

Tamar  advanced  into  the  middle  of  the 
hall,  where  a  moment  since  she  had  stood. 
Tamar  knew  no  nice  definitions ;  at  another 
time   she  would   have  vented  her  wrath   in 
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multitudinous  opprobrious  epithets  ;  as  it 
was,  clasping  her  hands  with  the  deep 
fury  of  the  aged,  seldom  moved,  she  ex- 
claimed, "  Damn  him  !  "  Then,  instantly, 
as  by  a  shock,  she  ate  her  terrible  words, 
and,  dropping  on  her  knees  upon  the  covered 
hall  floor,  she  cried  again,  M  God,  forsake 
us  not !     Lord  Christ,  save  ! " 

Then,  with  haste,  she  bore  away  down 
to  the  kitchen  departments,  roused  the 
women,  summoned  to  his  door  King.  He 
was  one  who  had  partaken  that  evening's 
ordinance  with  his  mistress.  Tamar  spoke 
a  few  words  to  him.  "  Poor  dear !  poor 
soul  !  "  he  replied.  "  I'll  be  dressed  im- 
mediately, Mrs.  Baldwin." 

And  Tamar  sped  up,  up,  high,  to  the 
chamber  of  "Maud.  Twelve  hours  after- 
wards two  other  physicians  stood  right 
and  left  of  Sir  Ornicron,  at  the  bed-foot 
in  that  chamber,  And  Diana  sat  upon  the 
pillows   at   its  head,   and  Tamar  knelt  low. 
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Four  hours  later,  that  had  occurred  which 
neither  Sir  Ornicron,  nor  Drs.  Mannering 
and  Taylor,  still  less  Tamar,  had  reason- 
ably hoped  :  Maud,  living,  was  the  mother 
of  a   living    child. 

Its  wail,  cutting  to  the  heart  of  Tamar, 
reached  not  her  who  lay  on  the  pillows 
any  more  than  other  sounds  —  yet  she 
lived.  The  babe  was  committed  to  the 
dressing-room  adjoining,  there  to  breathe 
out  its  languishing  life  —  pearl  of  a  little 
hour  ! — Tamar's  pearl  of  pearls  ;  so  tiny 
it  was,  and  Tamar  loved  a  fine  fat  babe. 
A  few  hours  after  it  entered  life,  under  such 
unfavourable  circumstances,  Sir  Ornicron 
pronounced  it  a  mere  matter  of  time  both 
with  the  mother  and  the  child  ;  and,  in 
expectation  of  a  change,  the  Registrar  was 
hastily  summoned. 

Then,    for     a    single    minute,    the    dying 
mother  of  the  dying  babe  was  conscious. 

Diana  bent  over  her.     "What  name  shall 
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be  given  to  your  infant  son,  Maud  —  my 
beautiful,    my  own  ?  " 

And  clear  through  the  lofty  apartment 
rang  the  voice  that  had  been  dumb  for 
hours,  as  she  answered,  after  the  manner 
of  Zecharias,   "  His   name  is — Philip  !  " 

Philip  he  was  forthwith  registered. 

To  and  fro  from  one  chamber  of  death 
to  the  other  passed  and  repassed  poor 
Tamar.  She  could  not  be  said  to  despair; 
yet  was  she  wholly  without  hope  during 
those  three  long  days,  in  which  other 
matters  concerning  Mrs.  Moray  need  to  be 
noticed  here. 
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CHAPTER    XII. 

On  the  morning  following  his  nocturnal 
stravaigue  into  24,  Cleveland  Square,  find- 
ing, in  the  then  condition  of  his  picture, 
a  brief  "  outing "  desirable,  Moray  threw 
aside  his  brushes  for  the  day,  to  drive 
with  a  party  of  choice  spirits  some  twelve 
miles  or  so  into  the  country,  returning  to 
London  by  way  of  Eichmond,  for  a  six- 
o'clock  dinner  at  the  "  Star  and  Garter." 
Moray  called  first  in  Portland  Place  ; 
thence  he  dashed  into  the  Haymarket, 
where  Valentine  was  found,  and  all  smiles. 
The   weather   was    favourable,    the    roads 
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were  good,  his  companion  at  her  very  best. 
'Luck  is  in  the  wind  for  Claud — decid- 
edly it  is  a  jolly  day  ! ' 

Dinner  passed  off  without  a  single  con- 
tretemps,  and  the  mooniest  fellow  among 
them  remarked  that  if  all  the  women 
were  such  as  these,  earth  would  be  para- 
dise. 

Claud   Moray   dashed    back    to    London, 
leaving     Richmond   with    his    Valentine    at 
half-past   ten.     The    moon   was   up,  the    air 
was    clear :    no  perilous  drive  was  that. 

Meantime,  the  condition  of  his  house  in 
Cleveland  Square  required  to  be  demonstrated 
to  him. 

Note  after  note  was  despatched  to  the 
"  United  Service,"  the  likeliest  place  to 
find  him.  Servants  sought  news  of  him 
at  his  studio.  Each  attempt  was  unsuccess- 
ful. Ross  had  not  seen  him  for  days  ; 
so  Sir  Ornicron  could  do  no  more,  or 
Diana,   or  anybody. 
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On  the  morning  succeeding  the  birth  of 
his  son,  and  his  champagne  dinner  at  Rich- 
mond, a  tragedy  was  discovered  to  have 
been  enacted  —  its  scene  a  house  in  the 
Haymarket,  its  victim  a  young  English 
gentleman,  its  authors  were  'suspected  to  be 
women. 

Claud  Moray  appeared  no  more  in  his 
studio — he  drove  no  more  in  his  cabriolet 
— he  breakfasted  never  more  in  Cleveland 
Square  with  Maud,  nor  drank  his  wines 
with  another  of  her  sex.  Maud  never  knew 
— why  should  she  ? — the  name  of  the  mur- 
dered one — of  him  whose  manhood  was  lost 
in  genius,  who  had  been  Claud  Moray. 

Of  Valentine  there  was  no  lack  of  news. 
Hers  was  a  familiar  name.  One  heard  it 
in  the  clubs  and  in  the  theatres  ;  one 
heard  it  on  'Change  and  in  the  law-courts; 
one  heard  it  in  the  street  and  in  omni- 
buses —  one  had  almost  said  in  church. 
But  we    doubt  whether,  if  a   burial  service 
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were  at  any  time  read  over  that  poor  corpse, 
it  bore  any  name — Valentine*  or  another. 

At  all  events,  it  wasn't  then  said  in 
churches,  for  this  Valentine  lived  long. 
She  was  seen  upon  many  metropolitan 
arenas,  the  young  fair  Frenchwoman,  with 
blue  laughing  eyes,  petite  figure,  and  jew- 
eled hand,  after  she  came  off  her  trial  at 
Westminster,  absolved — because  circumstan- 
tial evidence  alone  went  to  prove  her  guilt 
or  her  innocence. 

Absolved  from  the  hangman,  that  is  — 
she  of  the  small  white  neck  and  light 
laughter,  upon  whom  Maud  looked  calmly, 
seated  by  the  side  of  Moray — the  green 
traitress ! — whose  fingers  were  already  on 
the  knife. 

Absolved  at  the  bar  of  man's  arraign- 
ment, and  perhaps,  poor  soul  !  at  God's. 
For  she  lived — and  the  close  of  her  life 
is  not  told. 

But    Moray,    unlike   her,    died  —  artistic, 
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delicate  Moray.  And  he  never  heard  the 
terse  sentences  that  had  trembled  on  the 
lips  of  Maud. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

Three  days  and  nights  were  over.  Sir 
Ornicron  had  just  looked -in,  had  sighed, 
and  was  gone  again.  Tamar  sat  about 
eleven  o'clock,  holding  the  mite  upon  her 
knees,  vainly  striving,  by  the  glowing  fire, 
to  put  warmth  into  its  trembling  frame. 
Thus  placed,  she  heard  a  voice  from  the 
adjoining  room  which  transported  her  quickly 
thither. 

"  Tamar,"  said  the  Maud  whom  she  had 
left  a  short  while  before  locked  in  a 
death-like  lethargy,  "Tamar,  bring  me  my 
babe." 
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"  My  lamb !  don't  see  him  this  moment 
— rest  thee  a  minute,   dear." 

"  My  babe  !  "  repeated,  pertinaciously,  the 
new-made  mother. 

Tamar  instantaneously  produced  it. 

"  It's  a  sweet  creature — it  is,"  said  Tamar. 

"  It  /"  said  the  mother,  Maud  and  Moray 
devoured  with  her  eyes  the  white  morsel 
deposited  beside  her. 

"  God  have  mercy  on  us  all  ! "  ejacu- 
lated Tamar,  a  supposition  that  her  burden 
of  prayer  might,  after  all,  bear  fruit,  for 
the  first  time  taking  possession  of  her. 

So  they  rested  in  silence,  the  spent  mo- 
ther,  and  her  spent  first-born  son. 

Later,  by  a  few  hours — "Tamar,"  said 
Maud,    " isn't  it  the  third  day?" 

"  That  it  is,  Miss  Maud,  dear ;  but  how 
came  you  to  know  ?  " 

"  Know  ?  Do  you  think  I  have  been 
insensible  ?  I  cannot  believe  so.  But, 
Tamar,    if  it    is   the    third    day " 
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"Oh,  Miss  Maud,  dear — bless  you —  to 
think  of  that!  Ah,  what  a  Master  Philip 
it  is  ?  My  word,  but  he'll  have  to  exert 
himself,   with  such   a  mamma  as  he's  got." 

"  Diana  !  "  said  Muriel,  "  describe  to  me 
Maud's  child." 

"  Describe  !  "  said  Diana,  industriously 
taking  up  her  task ;  "  I  don't  well  know  how 
to  begin.  He's  the  very  tiniest  baby  your 
mind  can  imagine.  His  eyes  I  have  never 
yet  seen,  for  he  seems  to  be  always  asleep, 
but  Maud  is  indignant  if  you  tell  her  so  ; 
doubtless  he  has,  or  will  have,  what  you  and 
I  call  eyes.  His  present  mouth  it  is  difficult 
to  define,  and  his  nose  can  scarcely  be  placed 
under  any  denomination.  But  the  shape  of 
his  face  is  decidedly  round  now,  and  he  has 
dark  eye-brows.  These  are  symptoms,  too, 
which  would  lead  one  to  suppose  that  he 
boasts  a  little  dark  hair.  But  his  features 
are  far  less  remarkable  to  me  than  his  pair 
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of  hands.     Muriel  !     If  only  you  could  see 
them  ! — before  they  get  any  bigger." 

"  Couldn't  Tamar  take  a  cast  of  them  in 
a  piece  of  bread  ?  "  suggested  Muriel. 

"Bread  —  Tamar  take  a  cast  of  them! 
Baily  couldn't  have  done  justice  to  the  pre- 
sent appearance  of  those  hands." 

"  And  once  more  Maud  may  speak  the 
name  of  Philip,"  said  Muriel.  This  was  the 
first  and  only  confidence  reposed  by  Muriel 
and  Diana  in  each  other,  relating  to  the 
Maud  they  loved  so  well,  and  their  estimate 
of  truth  regarding  her. 

"  And  oh,  Muriel !  "  returned  Diana ; 
"  think  that  she  never  spoke  it,  until  it 
might  no  longer  be  a  sin  to  speak  it,  even 
to  a  little  infant." 

Muriel  gasped  her  appreciation  of  that 
softly  whispered  thought;  and  they  turned 
to  the  contemplation  of  other  and  terrible 
things,  which  must  be  effectually  hidden 
from  Maud  for  many  a  long  day  to  come. 
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And  into  the  gushing  joy  of  those  heavenly- 
days  entered  not  a  thought  of  the  father. 
The  heart  of  the  mother  was  with  her  God, 
in  dreams  of  that  pristine  spotless  innocence, 
in  which,  untainted  by  personal  sin,  her  babe 
for  the  present  would  remain  ;  and  onward 
through  the  years  in  which  he  would  be  hers, 
and  hers  only,  to  dubious  ones  so  far  removed 
that  as  yet  she  could  not  dread  them.  And 
steadily,  when  once  the  faint  flame  of  exist- 
ence had  been  fanned  into  actual  life,  the 
babe,  Philip,  grew  and  prospered;  and  since 
in  him  was  wrapped  up  his  mother,  she  grew 
in  strength  and  prospered  too. 

Tamar's  days  were  now  far  too  short  for 
the  exorbitant  demands  upon  them  ;  the 
inalienable  personal  service  that  was  ever 
jealous  as  a  gangrene. 

Maud  and  Muriel  had  been  beautiful 
babes.  Many  mothers  had  beautiful  babes — 
but  what  babe  was  like  this  ?  The  infant  of 
a  thousand  prayers — the  object  of  a  thousand 
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lamentations  —  the  mother's  rescue  from  a 
tomb-like  silence — the  cynosure  of  the  life  of 
Maud. 

Blessing  and  blessed,  what  a  world  of  woe, 
what  a  world  of  love,  what  a  world  of  hope, 
was  centered  on  that  wee  bud-like  creature ! 
When  her  infant  was  a  fortnight  old,  Maud 
had  inquired  of  Tamar  if  Mr.  Moray  were  at 
home. 

Tamar,  fortunately  at  a  little  distance,  had 
replied,  "  Not  that  morning."  And  Mrs. 
Moray  had  further  said — "When  next  he 
comes  home  bring  him  here,  Tamar.  It  is 
right  he  should  see  his  son."  And  Tamar 
had  responded — "  Yes,  Miss  Maud." 

Two  other  weeks  passed  by,  ere  again  sen- 
sible of  the  arrant  indifference  of  his  pro- 
tracted non-appearance,  Mrs.  .Moray  asked  a 
similar  question.  And  this  time,  Tamar,  as 
she  was  instructed,  replied  that  he  was  not 
in  town.  Tamar  was  troubled  by  no  more 
inquiries,  for  Maud  offered  none  to  any  one. 
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She  was  removed  into  her  drawing-room, 
recovered  to  convalescence,  her  snow-draped 
son  at  rest  in  her  arms,  an  amazing  cen- 
tre of  happiness,  when  the  hour  appeared 
to  have  arrived  for  Diana  to  perform  her 
duty. 

She  had  brought  her  work,  and  was 
there  to  pass  the  day  with  Maud.  Other 
conversation  offered  a  pretext  to  postpone 
the  announcement  Diana  dreaded  ;  and 
Diana  paused  and  trembled,  and  paused 
and  trembled  afresh,  until  finally  it  ap- 
peared impossible  to  her  to  make  that 
announcement  at  all.  Diana  did  not  know 
the  vast  resources  of  her  who,  first  a 
child,  then  a  pupil,  then  a  woman,  had 
constantly  associated  with  herself;  whose 
moral  resolution,  pitted  against  obstacles, 
had  been  as  the  meeting  of  stone  with 
porcelain — as  shown  in  the  matter  of  her 
marriage ;  but  of  whose  real  history  since 
that  period  Diana  knew  absolutely  nothing. 

H2 
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The  belongings  of  Maud's  religion,  their 
vital  strength  and  power,  yet  utterly  un- 
revealed,  Diana  shrank  and  shivered  at  the 
task  she  had  apportioned  herself — uncer- 
tain what  gulfs  her  words  might  disclose 
—  uncertain  what  incongruous  elements 
might  rise  and  roar  at  her  feet — when  the 
Maud  who  was  Mrs.  Moray  should  know 
herself  to  be  a  widow. 

A  widow  in  her  young  maternity,  her 
subdued,  hallowed  state ;  a  widow  in  her 
dazzling  beauty,  renewed  like  the  eagle's 
strength  ;  a  widow  at  twenty-two,  Maud 
— who  was  Philip's  Maud. 

Spasm  after  spasm  thrilled  through  the 
veins  of  Diana,  wholly  unobserved  by  the 
mother,  who  toyed  with  her  first-born 
babe,  and  then  Diana  yielded  ;  yielded,  she 
told  herself,  to  the  pressure  of  her  feel- 
ings ;  yielded  until,  having  summoned 
Magdalen,  she   could  better  count  the  cost. 

But  Felix  was   sorry.     For  the  first  time 
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Felix  was  sorry  for  any  omission  of  Diana's, 
when,  arriving  at  home,  she  confessed  her 
pusillanimity  ;  sorry  because,  business-like 
Felix  !  he  wanted  to  have  things  straight- 
ened ;  and,  moreover,  there  was  the  chance 
that,  now  in  her  convalescent  state,  by 
some  means  or  manner,  a  clue  might  reach 
her  of  that  momentous  event  it  behoved 
all  to  whom  Maud  was  dear  to  protect 
her  from  hearing  from  a  stranger. 

When  Muriel,  with  a  forced  composure, 
waited  to  hear  what  had  transpired,  and 
heard  only  of  Diana's  failure,  she  made 
up  her  mind  that,  on  the  morrow,  Maud 
should  be  told  by  herself. 

Accordingly,  on  the  morrow,  Maud,  with 
Tamar's  countenance,  made  her  re-appear- 
ance in  Dorset  Street,  and  they  two  came 
not  alone.  The  excursion  which  yields 
fresh  air  to  the  mother,  becomes  the  baby's 
first  journey.     Agitating  visitors  for  Muriel ! 

It  was  well  Sir  Ornicron  had  called  that 
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morning,  and  had  made  a  slight  but  effi- 
cacious variation  in  the  medicines  he  last 
prescribed. 

How  shall  she  bear  to  see  Maud  in  her 
altered  circumstances  ?  —  this  only  Maud, 
whom  she  went  so  far  to  adore  ?  Maud, 
the  widow  of  a  buried  Moray — buried, 
moreover,  amidst  crimson  floods  —  Maud, 
the    mother   of  a   Philip  ? 

He,  the  snow-flake,  was  a  lesser  spec- 
tacle, in  this  the  first  day  of  their  ap- 
pearance ;  infinitely  less  than  the  radiant 
mother,  who  presented  to  Muriel  her  son. 

Muriel  was  for  Maud  alone  throughout 
this   meeting. 

But  Maud  discerned  not  that  fact  in 
the  wandering  of  the  fingers  of  angel 
Muriel  over  her  innocent's  tiny  breast,  his 
chiseled  features,  his  wonderful  hands,  be- 
neath the  basilisk  gaze  of  his  wide,  bright 
eyes.  Maud  was  content  with  his  recep- 
tion,   and    knew   not    how   unutterably    en- 
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gulfed  by  her  own  presence  was  all  ebul- 
lition   of  feeling  towards  her  babe. 

Thus  Maud  sat  proudly  in  her  sister's 
chamber,  holding  to  her  breast  her  small 
treasure,  and  Muriel  suffered  not  time  and 
the  presence  of  happy  thoughts  to  distract 
or  dismay   her  from  that  she  had  to  tell. 

Immediately  that  the  door  closed  on 
Tamar — "  Maud,  my  sister,  I  have  a  thing 
to  tell  you,"  said  the  calm  voice  of  pale 
Muriel.  And  Maud,  because  Muriel  never 
spoke  in  vain,  folded  her  darling  to  his 
blessed  sleep,  and  prepared  herself  to  listen. 

"  Maud,  dearest,  how  long  is  it  since 
you    saw — Mr.   Moray  ?  " 

Maud  had  a  pained  look  as  she  an- 
swered, "  I  could  wish,  my  Muriel,  not 
to  speak  of  him  to-day.  It  is  such  a 
blessed,  blessed  morning,  this  on  which  I 
bring  my  little  one  to  Muriel,  that  — 
that " 

"  But,    Maud,    he    has    not    been    in    a 
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condition  to  visit  you,"  broke  in  the  warn- 
ing voice,  "  while  you  have  been  allowed 
to    believe   him   negligent." 

"  What  do  you  say,  Muriel  ?  Is  Mr. 
Moray  ill  ?  If  so,  I  ought  to  have  been 
informed  of  it.  I  am  sufficiently  recovered 
to  attend  him.  Why  has  this  deception 
been  practised  upon  me  ?  I  was  told  he 
was  not  in  town?  Where,  Muriel,  is  Mr. 
Moray?" 

"  Let  your  mind  recur  to  the  most  so- 
lemn contingencies,  and  ask  your  heart, 
my  sister  Maud,  whether  or  not  you  are 
able  to  perform  the  duties  of  a  sole  pa- 
rent. You  have  lain  dreaming,  Maud,  my 
love,  of  that  with  which  Mr.  Moray  could 
not  meddle  —  the  uprearing  of  your  boy. 
Eealize  that  he  is  precluded  from  sharing 
it,   removed  from  you  by — death!" 

Maud's  large  eyes  neither  fell  nor  di- 
lated. They  fastened  steadfastly  on  the 
face  of  Muriel,  but   no  sign  either  of  pas- 
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sion  or  perplexity  was  to  be  discerned  in 
their  depths.  She  simply  sat  silent  on 
her  change.  No  fiery  transport  escaped 
its  bounds,  prisoned  till  now  amidst  sorry 
secrets ;  no  revulsion  from  the  iron  moor- 
ings, long  since  gained  by  her  soul,  oc- 
curred. In  the  hour  she  heard  of  the 
death  of  Moray,  clearly  she  recurred  not 
to  Philip. 

These  tidings,  told  by  another  person, 
might  have  induced  such  frailty.  Muriel 
telling  them  wove  them  with  her  infant, 
who  was  also  the  child  of  Moray. 

She  sat,  therefore,  calm.  Nor,  when 
the  earliest  moment  was  over,  did  spas- 
modic sentiment  ensue  ;  she  to  whom 
widowhood  could  not  come  while  yet  the 
grave  closed  not  over  Philip,  could  not  be 
overtaken  by  misgiving  or  remorse  now 
that  Mr.  Moray  had  died. 

No  !  As  Maud  was  just  to  another, 
she    also    would    be    just    to    herself ;    so 
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no  sudden  lamentation  possessed  her  for 
him  whose  name  was  now  upon  a  burial 
stone. 

Save  in  her  terrible  adultery,  her  aban- 
donment of  her  one  lawful  husband,  Maud 
had  been  guilty  of  no  sin.  Thought  itself 
had  been  plucked  from  its  throne  by  the 
guiding  power  of  unearthly  hopes,  while 
yet  her  allegiance  was  due  to  Moray  — 
save  for  one  interval  while  she  communed 
—  it  was  not  much,  a  little  hour's  com- 
munion— with  the  love  she  was  leaving  in 
the  wilderness,  when  she  thought  she  was 
reaching  home. 

Therefore,  she  sat  silent — while,  stayed 
on  the  bosom  of  heavenly  aspirations,  she 
contemplated  fondly  her  babe. 

Nor  presently,  when  Muriel  had  spoken 
again,  did  she  ask  many  questions  :  simply, 
if  Diana  saw  him  ;  then,  hurriedly,  if  he 
died  at  home.  To.  which,  hearing  briefly, 
No,  she  added  no  comment. 
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It  surprised  Muriel  that  she  evinced  no 
curiosity — ignorant  Muriel! — who  conceived 
not  that  radiant  one's  secrets.  Once  only, 
and  that  was  two  days  later  (she  remained 
for  the  present  in  Dorset  Street),  Maud 
betrayed  agitation.  Saunders,  Diana's  maid, 
carried  in  a  mourning  dress,  which  she 
had  been  directed  to  arrange  for  Mrs. 
Moray.  The  woman  came  in  nervously, 
anticipating  the  shock  the  first  sombre 
sight  of  such  a  robe  could  not  fail  to 
produce,  but  quite  unprepared  for  the  spe- 
cies  of  agitation   she   encountered. 

"  Take  it  away,  if  you  please ! "  said, 
decisively,  Mrs.  Moray.  "  Take  it  out  of 
my  sight  —  do  not  bring  me  such  a  kind 
of  dress  !  Send  Mrs.  Munro  to  me  imme- 
diately." 

Sharp,  haughty,  authoritative,  were  her 
tones.  Diana,  summoned  by  the  amazed 
Saunders,  made  her  appearance  forthwith. 

"  Diana,  I  will  wear  no  crape  dresses,  nor 
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other  sign  of  widowhood,  for  Mr.  Moray. 
Black  silk  you  will  please  to  procure  me,  that 
I  may  put  off  this  gray ;  but  let  it  be  only 
such  a  style,  Diana,  as  I  am  accustomed  to 
wear  in  ordinary.  I  cannot  argue  on  this 
point,  dear  friend." 

"  The  servants — "  commenced  Diana,  who 
dared  not,  to  Maud,  cite  the  world. 

"  Shall  I  gainsay  my  conscience,  Diana, 
pandering  to  idle  tongues  ?  n 

Diana  escaped  from  the  apartment.  How- 
ever, the  next  time  she  entered  it,  she  ob- 
served a  series  of  tiny  black  rosettes  amidst 
the  rich  lace  of  the  baby's  cap,  and  knots  of 
black  ribbon  upon  his  muslin  robe  sleeves  ; 
clearly  the  son  of  Moray  was  to  wear  exter- 
nal signs  that  he  was  fatherless. 

And  now  again,  as  before,  Mrs.  Moray  sat 
at  Felix's  dinner-table,  in  her  coal-black  glace 
dress,  and  coiled  hair  unornaniented.  And 
the  conversation  went  gravely  round,  gravely 
as  became    her    circumstances ;    and   it   was 
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easy  for  any  observer  to  see  how  the  party 
assimilated,  while  24,  Cleveland  Square  was 
forsaken — committed  for  a  time  to  the  care 
of  servants ;  and  the  days  of  her  loan- 
ship  being  expired,  Tamar  was  returned  to 
Muriel. 

It  is  time  we  returned  to  Hazlewood,  to 
step  thence  into  the  Bower. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

Philip  has  a  party  of  gentlemen  to  dine  with 
him,  this  frosty  March  evening. 

Sir  Joseph  Lansden  and  his  son,  a  lieute- 
nant in  the  navy  (Sir  Joseph  means  his  boys 
to  be  somebodies,  not  lazy  country  gentlemen), 
Mr.  Evelyn  Mills,  and  an  Oxford  undergra- 
duate ;  Captain  Oliphant  Eivers,  of  Tremaine 
(who  has  taken  a  hunting-box  near  Barnet), 
and  with  him,  Mr.  Russell,  of  Bletchley,  a 
visitor  in  the  neighbourhood;  Colonel  Law- 
rence, and  the  Rector  of  Havering,  together 
with  a  few  others.  This  latter  waives  his 
rule  to   decline  set  dinners  in  the   cases   of 
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the  Bower  and  Hazlewood,  where  the  set 
dinners  never  resemble  set  dinners  of  other 
people. 

Miss  Monckton  of  Hazlewood  receives  her 
guests,  an  ordeal  impossible  to  Alice ;  and 
Philip  remarks,  with  paternal  pride,  the  un- 
girlish  composure,  grace,  and  dignity  with 
which  Maggie  takes  the  head  of  the  table, 
and  presides  there. 

Mr.  Eussell,  of  Bletchley,  sat  at  the  hos- 
tess's right  hand  ;  at  her  left,  the  Eev. 
Joshua  Leigh.  Mr.  Eussell  was  au  fait  at 
everything,  from  the  new  cottages  he  had 
surveyed,  but  now,  on  his  approach  to  the 
house,  to  the  Sunday-school  feast  upon  the 
tapis,  and  the  condition  of  Allie's  Skye-terrier. 
Maggie,  on  occasion,  could  talk  well  ;  the 
Eector  was  always  genial ;  Philip,  from  his 
distant  post  of  observation,  viewed  their 
animated  faces,  and  heard  parts  of  what  they 
said. 

At  an  undeterminable  period  Maggie  was 
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to  go  to  Bletchley,  to  make  further  ac- 
quaintance with  Amabel  Mary,  whom  she 
met  at  the  Rector's  inauguration,  and  she 
is  naturally  curious  to  see  Bletchley  lions  in 
general. 

She  now  hears  that  a  state  of  semi-civili- 
zation dawns  on  some  portions  of  the  Manor ; 
for  instance,  a  church  has  been  built  near  the 
Hall,  to  accommodate  ante-diluvian  persons, 
inhabitants  of  the  far  west,  whom  the  distance 
to  the  church  of  Finden  previously  deterred 
from  attendance.  The  completion  of  this  fabric 
had  created  a  mania  for  Sunday-schools  and 
clubs  in  that  district,  upon  which  Mrs.  Russell 
and  Amabel  Mary  were  open  to  advice  gratis; 
but  the  Bletchley  property  boasts  nothing 
so  respectable  as  Sandy  Pool  and  Gypsy  Lea, 
being  hampered  by  small  farms  held  on  un- 
conscionable leases,  offering  scope  for  the 
efforts  of  the  native  philanthropist,  as  also 
for  the  ingenuities  of  the  gypsy  tribe,  who, 
swarming    round   Maidenhead,    leave    proofs 
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of  their  existence  throughout  the  surround- 
ing country,  which  nobody  is  disposed  to 
doubt. 

"  My  Paul  the  other  day  ran  a  race 
upon  a  bare-backed  pony,  against  a  gipsy  and 
a  gipsy  Bucephalus — prize,  three  old  hens. 
If  Paul  lost,  I  can  surmise  whence  he 
would  have  paid  desideratum ;  if  he  won, 
I  did  not  hear  him  say  from  what  quarter 
he  looked  for  his  dues,  but  I  make  no 
doubt  they  would  be  produced,  on  the 
principle  of  honour  amongst  thieves.  But, 
my  daughter "  —  a  stress  on  the  "  my 
daughter" — "  Miss  Maggie  possesses  an  aviary 
worthy  your  attention.  That  is  one  of 
the  redeeming  traits  in  Bletchley,  for 
which  I  would  prepare  your  mind.  Friend- 
ship and  native  talent  have  conspired  to 
produce  it.  My  house-steward  furnished 
the  mere  shell;  for  my  part,  I  gave  no- 
thing ;  but  it  is  a  palace  of  treasures. 
Our    friends    the    Mitfords   brought    her   a 
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pair  of  ruby-crested  humming-birds,  re- 
cently imported  from  Chili.  My  disinte- 
rested friend  upon  my  left  (Lieutenant 
Lansden)  deposited,  at  nearly  the  same 
time,  no  less  than  three  specimens,  in 
pairs,  of  the  Australian  love-bird "  (Lieute- 
nant Lansden  is  observed  hastily  to  taste 
his  wine)  ;  "  a  case  supposed,  until  unpacked, 
to  contain  at  most  dead  birds,  from  ano- 
ther young  gentleman  in  North  Britain, 
swelled  the  collection  considerably  ;  and 
Amabel  Mary  has  a  cousin,  Miss  Raymond 
of  Castle  Heron,  who,  sharing  our  orni- 
thological taste,  has  done  much  towards 
the  happy  family.  I  feel  eager  to  see 
you,  Miss  Maggie,  drawn  into  the  fascina- 
tions which,  mechanical  or  otherwise,  I  am 
certain  attach  to  our  aviary." 

"  When  I  was  in  Madagascar,"  the 
Eector  interposed  at  this  point,  solely 
moved  thereto,  no  doubt,  by  recollections 
revived    by    this    topic,    and   scarcely   ven- 
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turing  a  glance  towards  him  whom  fate 
had  placed  next  the  "  porcupine,"  as  Maggie 
called  Mr.  Russell — "  I  was  accustomed  to 
take  my  breakfast  in  company  with  amazing 
varieties  of  birds.  The  Hoopoe  (impersona- 
tion, by  the  way,  of  insecticide)  would  step 
swelling  through  my  doorway ;  the  white- 
crested  crow  in  her  beauty,  in  considerable 
numbers,  and  others  ;  a  crowd  so  dignified, 
and  yet  condescending,  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  imagine  them  prompted  by 
vulgar  ends  or  desires.  My  poor  friend 
Warnes,  who  perished  off  the  coast  of 
Coromandel,  lived  once  with  me  for  three 
months  ;  and  ■  the  performances  of  these 
birds  seriously  affected  his  nerves  (it  is 
impossible  by  description  to  do  justice  to 
the  air  with  which  they  pay  their  matin 
devoirs).  He  would  occasionally  close  the 
glass  doors  at  which  they  were  accustomed 
to  enter ;  but  they  always  made  such  a 
diversion,    with   beak   and   claw,   thereupon, 
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that  we  were  always  brought  to  surrender 
at  discretion  ;  and,  choosing  the  lesser  of 
two  evils,  tolerated  the  appanage  of  this 
feathered  fry,  who  would  ravenously  par- 
take our  slender  breakfast  as  long  as 
anything  remained  upon  the  table,  retiring 
immediately  after — scrupulously  decorous  in 
all,    so   only   they   shared   the   feast." 

"Allie,  my  youngest  daughter,  has  fifty 
Algeria  chickens,  all  precisely  the  same 
shade,"    observed    Philip,    from    afar. 

"  And  why  does  not  Miss  Allie  sun  us 
with  the  light  of  her  countenance  ? "  asked 
Mr.   Russell  of  Maggie. 

Maggie  laughed. 

11  Allie,  you  know,  is  dove-like,"  said  she. 
"  Oh,  papa !  what  is  the  matter  ?  " 

"  The  matter,  my  dear?"  said  Philip,  tran- 
quilly ;   "  is  anything  the  matter,  Maggie  ?" 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  papa,  but  I  thought 
you  were  going  to  be  ill." 

"  Oh,   dear,    no,    my    Maggie ;    I  haven't 
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an  idea  of  being  ill.  A  glass  of  wine 
with  you,  Sir  Joseph." 

"  But  Miss  Allie,"  again  said  Mr.  Russell. 

"  Oh,  she  is  afraid  of  company  ;  she  is 
only  seventeen,  you  know." 

"  Only  seventeen,  is  she,  and  afraid  of 
company  ?  When  you  retire  to  the  draw- 
ing-room, Miss  Maggie,  do  give  me  a 
minimum  of  your  ample  mantle,  that  I 
may  ride  out  in  its  shadow,  and  renew 
my  acquaintance  with  your  sister,  who  struck 
me  as  being  very  lovely  when  once  I  had 
the  pleasure  to  see  her." 

"Lovely!     Did  she,  Mr.  Eussell?" 

"  Indeed  she  did." 

"  But  even  if  you  ride  as  you  suggest, 
how  can  I  conduct  you  into  Allie's  privacy, 
unless  you  are  invisible,  too." 

"Alas,  that  my  vows  of  chivalry  should 
forbid  the  possibility  of  that !  But,  pray, 
trust  to  me  to  introduce  myself  with 
favour,  so  only  you  lead  the  way." 
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Allie,  at  work  in  the  little  drawing-room, 
did  not  lift  her  head  on  her  sister's  en- 
trance, but  contented  herself  with  breaking 
off  a  song  she  was  just  then  trilling  to 
the  birds,  to  say,  "  Well,  Maggie,  are  you 
not  tired  ?  What  have  they  all  talked 
about  ?  " 

"The  younger  daughter  of  Mr.  Monckton 
of  Hazlewood,"  replied  a  voice  too  alarm- 
ing to  be  Maggie's,  and  a  mass  of  flannel 
on  which  Allie  was  engaged  fell  abruptly 
to  the  ground. 

"  The  younger  daughter,  Allie,  of  bird 
and  flower  notoriety — poultry,  ponies,  and 
the  poor.  My  name  is  Russell,  gentle  little 
one." 

"  Oh !    I  have  seen  you  before." 

"  Exactly.  I  am  the  happy  paternity  of 
'Paul'  of  that  name" — here  Allie  blushed 
afresh — "  and  of  Amabel  Mary,  and  the 
rest  of  them,  who  I  wish  resembled 
somebody  I    see.     For,    if  they  do  attempt 
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to  make  a  flannel  petticoat  for  a  poor 
old  man  or  woman,  I  don't  fancy  they 
succeed.  All  at  Bletchley  is  incipience — 
we  are  one  and  all  willing  but  weak. 
St.  George !  who  is  to  wear  this  warm  gar- 
ment ? — a  rheumatic,  I  hope,  Miss  Allie." 

"  A  very  old  woman  indeed,"  replied 
Allie  — "  eighty  years  of  age,  don't  you 
think,  Maggie  ? — with  very  little  help  from 
the  parish,  poor  thing !  —  too  little,  papa 
says.  He  is  going  to  interfere  about  it ; 
and  she  hasn't  a  single  relation  in  the  world 
that  she  knows  of." 

"  Dear  me !  how  widely  she  differs  from 
some  of  us.  Now,  I,  Miss  Alice  Monckton 
(I  prefer  to  call  you  by  your  noble  full 
name),  boast  no  aptitude  for  tracing  con- 
sanguinity, but  it  is  extraordinary  what  a 
large  family  claim  me  for  their  head. 
Tinkers,  tailors,  candlestick-makers,  when  I 
go  over  to  Somersetshire,  from  which  county 
I  have  the  honour  to  have  sprung,  gather 
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amicably  round  niy  board.  By  the  way, 
I  once  knew  a  young  Somersetshire  lady 
of  whom  singularly  you  remind  me,  although 
you  are  amazingly  different.  Her  name  was 
Gay — Gay  Wolverley.  Is  not  that  now  a 
fine  name  ?  Ah,  and  my  word  upon  it, 
she  was  a  fine  young  girl,  too  !  None 
of  your  Missy  airs  with  Gay  —  none  of 
your  city  manners  —  nothing  of  foreign 
chicanery.  Sprightly  as  the  lark,  and 
varying  as  the  camelopard,  she  had  also 
a  certain  dovey  character,  which  sits  upon 
you,  as  it  sat  upon  her,  adorningly.  The 
recurrence  of  that  term  i  dovey/  or  '  dove- 
like,"  reminds  me,  Miss  Monckton,  of  your 
father." 

"Yes,"  said  Maggie. 

"  Why,  Mr.  Russell  ? "  said  Allie,  who 
didn't  feel  the  least  bit  afraid  now  of  Mr. 
Russell  of  Bletchley,  though  he  was  the 
very  strangest  person,  without  doubt,  she 
had  ever  met. 
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"  Has  any  one  called  you  either  '  dove ' 
or  '  dove-like  ? ' "  said  the  dark  tall  guest 
to  Allie. 

"  Yes,  yes  !  "  cried  Maggie.  "  Oh  !  what 
is  it  makes  some  of  us  understand  ano- 
ther by  the  simplest  expressions,  used  by 
chance  ?  " 

"  The  stars  forefend,  Miss  Maggie,  that 
we  touch  upon  the  supernatural ;  but  who 
calls  Allie    dove-like  ?  " 

"  It  was  written  once — oh,  Mr.  Russell, 
and  you  saw  my  father  at  the  dinner- 
table?" 

"  What  is  it  you  say,  Maggie  ? "  inter- 
rupted Alice. 

"It  is  nothing/'  said  Maggie,  becoming 
taciturn. 

"  You  may  tell  it  me  ;  may  she  not, 
Mr.  Russell  ?  I  wouldn't  say  a  word.  Oh, 
poor  papa  !  What  is  it  about  him  and 
dove-like  ?  " 

"  It  was  in  a  letter  I  once  showed  him," 
said  Maggie,  dreamily. 
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"Ah!"  said  Allie.  "What  letter  was 
that?" 

"  One  from  that  horrible  creature,  that 
wicked  Mrs.   Moray." 

"Maggie!  Maggie!"  appealed  the  younger 
daughter  of  Philip,  hearing  her  thus  mis- 
named. 

"Alas,  alas,  Maggie!"  said  Mr.  Russell, 
"  that  we  should  all  deserve  those  epithets !" 

"  I  never  can  believe,"  declaimed  Maggie, 
"  that  we  are  all  equally — equally " 

"  Heinous,"  interposed  Mr.  Russell ;  "  de- 
pend upon  it,  we  are  all  alike  in  the  long 
run." 

"You  don't  mean  to  say  you  approve  of 
— of — "  and  Maggie,  sensible  that  the  con- 
versation was  verging  on  topics  no  stranger 
should  be  suffered  (however  oddly  fascinat- 
ing he  might  be)  to  discuss  with  her  father's 
daughters,  became  suddenly  silent. 

Guileless  Allie  interlarded,  "  A  lady 
breaking   a   gentleman's   heart !  " 
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"  Nonsense,  Allie  !  "  cried  Maggie,  ready- 
to  consume  her  sister. 

Allie  looked  up,  and  was  aghast. 

Mr.  Kussell  laughed.  "  Ladies,  our  con- 
versation is  changed.  From  this  moment 
it  runs  upon  coffee  —  hot,  strong  coffee, 
with  plenty  of  sugar  and  thick  cream, 
served   in    a   china  bowl." 

"  King !  "  cried  the  elegant  Maggie,  ar- 
ranging her  flounces  in  an  easy-chair,  with 
restored   serenity. 

"  And  we'll  have  it  in  this  room,  Mr. 
Kussell.     Mayn't  we,  Maggie  ?  " 

"May  you,  child?"  and  Maggie's  return- 
ing good  humour  swept  under  a  momentary- 
cloud.  But  she  issued  the  necessary  orders 
to   the  servant,  and  again  all  was  smooth. 

At  that  time  Philip,  absconding  from  his 
friends,  stood  a  moment  at  his  closed  hall 
door — the  outer  one,  made  partly  of  glass. 

He  stood  to  scan  the  cold  heavens 
starry  and  high.     He  stood  to  speak  silence 
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to  careering  creatures,  righting  and  devour- 
ing beneath  his  waistcoat,  his  black  em- 
broidered waistcoat.  Then  his  eyes  closed, 
as  if  pained  at  the  ball  or  the  pupil  by 
the  wintry  spectacle  without,  and  his  lips 
moved  unwittingly.  At  that  moment  a 
burst  of  merry  laughter  issued  from  the 
dining-room,  and  he  remembered  that  the 
Kector  had  retired  thence  half-an-hour. 

He  turned  at  once  to  seek  him,  and  to 
hurry  coffee. 

The  drawing-room  door  stood  open  as 
he  approached  it;  and  precisely  opposite, 
in  a  vesper  chair,  sat  bolt  upright  the 
good  Rector,  in  a  comfortable  nap.  No- 
thing could  exceed  the  repose  upon  the 
face,  as  nothing  could  exceed  the  stiffness 
of  the  figure.  Clearly  it  had  been  an  in- 
stantaneous captivity  that." 

Philip  trod  noiselessly  past  the  door, 
and  made  for  the  little  drawing-room,  to  sit 
there  a  moment  alone.     Entering,  he  found 
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a  party  assembled,  and  his  eyes  were  half 
blinded  by  the  brilliance  into  which  he 
had  admitted  himself.  There  burned  a  true 
winter's  fire  ;  there  beamed  a  vivid  illu- 
mination ;  there  were  assembled  Maggie 
all  smiles,  Allie  radiant,  and  Mr.  Eussell 
of  Bletchley — saturnine,  smiling,  yet  sad. 
The  fumes  of  the  coffee,  of  which  Philip 
stood  in  need,  arose  from  three  sides  of 
the  cosy  little  table,  and  Allie's  chair  was 
encumbered  by  a  mass  of  drapery,  more 
comforting  than  elegant  in  the  view. 

The  gentlemen  bowed  to  each  other. 

"  Who  is  the  intruder  —  the  earliest 
or  the  latest  comer,  Miss  Alice  ? "  said, 
gravely,  William  Eussell. 

"  Oh,  papa !  that's  a  dear,  darling,  sweet 
papa  !  I'm  so  glad  you  have  come.  How 
did  you  find  us  out?  " 

"  Is  it  Van  Diemen's  Land,  Allie  ?  " 

"  No  ;  but  do  come  and  sit  in  my  chair. 
Oh,    dear,  here's  the    horrid " 
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"  What  ?  "  said  Philip. 

"  Flannel  petticoat/'  said  Mr.  Russell, 
"for  a  poor  woman,  who,  my  dear  Monckton, 
hasn't  a  single  relation  in  the  world — not  even 
a  poor  one." 

Philip  laughed. 

He  took  his  little  daughter  on  his  knee. 
"  Delicious  coffee  this,  papa — taste.  It's  all 
Mr  Russell's  doing." 

"What  is— the  coffee?" 

"  No,"  said  Allie. 

11  He  didn't  manage  that,"  said  the  said 
Mr.  Russell. 

"  I  thought  you  were  afraid  of  strange 
gentlemen,  who  were  only  your  father's 
friends,  Allie — I  shall  be  finding  presently 
that  you  deceive  me." 

Allie  laughed. 

Maggie  ate  her  father,  as  it  were. 

William  Russell,  buttering  some  toast  for 
Allie,  lifted  up  his  voice  with  a  cornopeian- 
like  sound. 
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"It's  astonishing  what  time  does.  Your 
younger  daughter,  Monckton,  couldn't  have 
been  brought  to  believe  one  hour  since  that 
she  would  take  coffee  and  toast  in  a  condition 
of  ease  beside  me — jet,  behold,  it  is  enacting. 
Now,  were  I  a  moralizer,  Miss  Alice,  I  should 
branch  off  just  now,  to  speak  of  the  power  of 
years  over  misfortune ;  but  I  am  not  a  moral- 
ist, and  am  therefore  deterred  from  more  than, 
a  passing  mention,  of  the  spectral  woe  which 
we  aged  men  call  misfortune,  in  the  hearing 
of  a  creature  so  fair  and  young  as  yourself. 
But,  Miss  Alice — if,  if,  I  say,  sorrows  should 
at  any  time  arise  in  your  breast,  troublous, 
perplexing  sorrows,  to  which  alone  you  are 
liable,  remember  that  William  Russell  once 
said  to  you,  '  Never  lose  sight  of  hope.'  Many 
a  strong  bark  need  never  go  down,  did  its 
captain  cling  to  the  stronghold  of  hope. 
Many  a  delicate  flower  would  survive,  if  hope 
danced  still  amidst  its  petals." 
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"  Charming  man  !  "  murmured  Maggie, 
when  the  door  had  closed  behind  him. 

"  Dear  man,"  said  Allie,  with  tearful  eyes. 

"  Allie,  come  into  the  drawing-room  with 
your  sister — I  desire,"  said  her  father,  after  a 
dead  silence. 

"Oh,  papa!" 

"  Nonsense,  Allie — your  dress  will  do  quite 
well;  and  you  can  talk  to  Mr.  Russell,  you 
know,"  said  Maggie, 

"  My  dress,"  repeated  Allie,  with  grave 
astonishment  ;  "  indeed,  I  should  think  it 
will  do,  for  it  is  new.  But  Mr.  Russell — yes, 
I  do  think  I  will  come.  Good  papa,"  she 
concluded,  stroking  his  face  with  her  hands 
as  she  kissed  him,  and,  under  cover  of  Mag- 
gie's flowing  skirts,  crept  into  the  large  draw- 
ing-room in  fear.  * 

Nobody  was  there  at  present,  but  the  Rec- 
tor and  Mr.  Russell,  who  were  talking  about 
missionaries  and  missionary  labours  in  ge- 
neral.    She  was  safely  seated  in  a  corner  by 
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the  last-named  gentleman,  before  one  of  the 
others  in  the  dining-room  made  their  appear- 
ance. 

It  was  remarkable,  how  brilliantly  Maggie's 
sonatas  ministered  to  people's  pleasure,  and 
how  distinct  through  the  large  room,  wherein 
the  party  of  gentlemen  dispersed  themselves, 
talking  lazily — came  clear  at  intervals  to 
Philip  the  bell-like  tones  of  Allie,  conversing 
artlessly  and  gleefully,  but  with  her  chosen 
friend  alone.  Did  anyone  else  attempt  to 
displace  him,  she  was  immediately  extin- 
guished. Philip  eyed  with  pleasure  the 
stranger  he  had  met  but  twice  before,  who 
possessed  the  power  thus  to  charm,  "  perhaps 
to  bless,"  thought  Philip ;  who  oftentimes 
marvelled  that  charming  and  blessing  should 
be  such  different  qualities ;  unknown  to  him 
in  conjunction,  save  in  that  daughter  of  Alicia, 
who  alone  resembled  her. 

And  the  lord  of  Bletchley,  of  the  glo- 
rious tongue,  saw  in  the  spirit  none  of  these 
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things.  Personally  amidst  it  the  eye  of 
his  sense  perceived  the  rarity  of  the  atmo- 
sphere of  Hazlewood — and  when  its  elements 
displayed  themselves  beneath  his  keen  glance, 
which  the  gossip  of  the  neighbourhood  had 
fixed  upon  them — he  beheld  and  solemnly 
compassionated — he  scanned  and  scarcely  ob- 
served— he  was  attracted  to  and  gently  loved 
— Philip,  Maggie,  Alice.  And  their  vicinage 
unaccountably  revived  passages  in  his  own 
long  past  time ;  and  experiences,  now  aged 
eighteen  years,  which  the  alleviator  had  not 
yet  effaced. 

Philip  heard  from  Allie,  who  heard  from 
Maggie,  who  heard  from  Amabel  Mary's 
cousin,  whom  she  met  a  year  later,  that 
Amabel  Mary  was  the  reflex  of  her  father — 
and  that  she  alone  possessed  a  clue  to  those 
secrets  which  evervone  believed  to  be  of  mo- 
mentous  import ;  having  nothing  to  do  with 
his  early  manhood,  they  must  have  surcharged 
him  in  his  prime,  yet  no  person  could  show 
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that  his  married  life  was  sensibly  darkened 
thereby.  Some  said  he  was  to  have  married 
another  than  the  lovely  wife  who  wore  ever  a 
smile,  the  mother  of  Paul  and  the  three  fair 
daughters — but  others  declared  that  to  be  a 
tale.  For  the  smile  of  Mrs.  Eussell  of  Bletch- 
ley  was  serene  with  the  effulgence  of  perfect 
wifely  happiness,  which  could  scarcely  have 
been,  thought  Maggie,  even  in  such  a  person 
as  she,  had  she  not  been  his  one  choice. 

So,  the  atmosphere  of  Allie's  dear  friend 
bred  gossip. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

Maggie  and  Alice  had  been  briefly  told,  at  the 
time  of  the  marriage  of  Maud,  that  her  en- 
gagement with  their  father  was  dissolved. 
They  had  been  told  it  in  the  gloaming  of  an 
April  night,  when  they  both  stood  before  him 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  Havering  lands,  whither 
they  had  walked  in  company. 

"  Children,"  he  had  said,  when  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  speak  to  them  once  and 
for  ever,  and  to  speak  to  them  together, 
not  singly,  as  when  he  could  speak  to 
them  of  happiness.  "  Children,  that  which 
we   anticipated   does  not   come   into    Hazle- 
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wood.  I  give  you  now  no  sharer  in  my 
affection.  Maud  Peebles  weds  somebody 
else.  You  will  readily  perceive  that  that 
name  cannot  again  be  spoken  between  us 
— let  neither  of  you  forget  that  fact,  as 
we  value  each  other's  peace.  Dears — we 
will  return  by  the  shorter  road,  for  the 
dew  rises  quickly ;  and  in  solemn  silence 
the  three  had  proceeded  home.  That 
night  was  now  ten  months  since ;  yet,  as 
then,  on  this  night  of  the  dinner-party, 
swelled  and  ached  the  soft  heart  of  Philip 
— poor  strong  man ! — that  had  been  fooled 
by  a  light  o'  love — that  had  staked  its 
all  and  wrecked  it,  at  forty  years  of  age, 
or  nearly.  The  story  of  her  marriage  he 
heard  not ;  there  had  not  been  one  daring 
enough  to  tell  him  that,  whether  she 
wore  satin  robes,  and  whether  she  were 
gorgeous  or  douce,  no  one  detailed  to 
him;  nor  if  she  fainted — nor  if  she  wept — 
nor   if    her   head   in    its   old   fashion    held 
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its  haughty  height.  Nor  if  the  bride- 
groom were  fair  and  fond — proud,  joyous, 
or  gay;  if  the  steeds  pranced,  and  the 
roses  were  strewn,  and  the  admiring 
friends  caressed  ;  if  the  toasts  were  many, 
and  the  wine  rare,  and  the  outgoing 
bride   superb. 

Philip  heard  none  of  these  things. 
Nor  would  he  have  confessed  that  a 
breath  of  spring  wind  was  not  more  to 
him  than  the  telling  of  them  ;  yet  did  he 
yearn  and  writhe,  and  marvel,  question- 
ing how  they  were — that  poor,  proud 
Philip ! 

He  never  heard  how  bright  was  her 
progress  —  how  successful  she  was  —  how 
select  was  her  sphere,  with  the  riches  of 
art,  and  her  own  beauty,  to  deck  the 
places  of  her  foot ;  if  she  abode  in 
foreign  palaces,  or  was  hid  jealously  away ; 
if  she  returned  in  storm  or  calm  (for  he 
did.   hear    that    she    returned — Louis     men- 
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tioned   that   in  his  hearing),  or    after   what 
order  she  moved  now. 

He  heard  quaintly  from  the  lips  of 
Magdalen,  casually,  as  it  were,  that  she 
had  borne  a  son,  in  the  same  breath  that 
he  was  briefly  told  of  her  having  become 
a  widow. 

The  minutes  of  both  events  were  secluded 
from  him  as  by  a  pall,  until  two  days 
afterwards  he  read  the  account  of  the 
murder. 

Then  the  blood  froze  in  his  veins.  It 
had  been  for  this  that  she  had  left  him  ; 
to  revel  amidst  unveiled  vice — a  sultana 
among  many  slaves — this  frail  masker,  who 
had  fooled  him !  Oh,  might  he  never 
behold  her  more — might  his  foot  be  pre- 
served from  the  pressure  of  a  pavement 
that  was  any  time  touched  by  hers — might 
he  escape  her — please  the  Lord! 

Thus  he  cried  in  his  agonies,  while  the 
woe  was  revived.     Then  it  died  away,  and, 
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as    before — she    was    gone,    dropt,    forgot ! 

The  Lady  of  Havering  now  wandered 
to  and  fro  of  the  Bower,  her  hand  upon 
a  stripling  arm ;  and  sometimes  she  rode 
with  that  stripling  the  goodly  steeds  she 
yet  loved ;  and  then  who  so  proud  as 
Louis  ? 

The  gardeners  leant  upon  their  hoes, 
and  the  weeding  boys  ceased  to  ply, 
when  the  lady  and  her  son  passed 
through  the  Pleasaunce ;  and  the  labourers 
doffed  their  hats,  and  looked  after  the 
bonnie  pair,  as  they  cantered  along  the 
drives — and  the  Havering  cottagers  curt- 
seyed and  smiled  from  the  rustic  porches 
of  their  doors.  And  the  Rector  issued 
from  his  study  at  sight  of  them,  and 
walked  by  their  side  to  their  home; 
and  all  the  neighbourhood  said  it  was 
pleasant — this  vision  of  Louis  and  "Mamma." 
Lawrence  did  not  always  accompany 
them    (though    he    held   them   always   tight 
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in  his  heart),  knowing  how  sweet  was 
their  communion,  and  fancying  even  he 
could  scarcely  share  it — but  that  was  a 
mistake   of  Lawrence's. 

And  Louis  wrote  letters  to  M. 
d'Aubigne,  and  to  his  fair  Swiss  wife. 
And  Louis  wrote  letters  to  Muriel,  and 
occasionally  one  to  Maud.  And  Louis 
rode  to  Hazlewood  rather  often,  and  the 
year  of  his  sojourn  was  expiring.  The 
Bower  was  not,  however,  to  be  deserted 
of  youth. 

About  the  date  of  Louis's  departure, 
Muriel  was  expected  at  her  other  home ; 
for  Sir  Ornicron  did  not  advise  a  second 
summer  in  London ;  and  that  Louis  might 
see  his  cousins,  he  wished  to  spend  a 
week  in  Dorset  Street,  as  he  passed 
through  to  the  Continent ;  but  as  the 
time  to  his  departure  narrowed,  this 
break  in  the  journey  grew  less  inviting — 
and   upon    the    day    he    was    expected    by 
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Diana  he  declared  it  an  impossibility  to 
sacrifice  even  to  Maud  and  Muriel  the 
last  demands  of  home.  On  the  last 
day  he  was  at  Hazlewood  Magdalen 
accompanied  him  there,  and  Edmund 
Leigh,  who  had  arrived  for  two  days, 
was  also  present.  It  was  the  anniversary 
of  Maud's  wedding-day,  of  which,  though 
each  knew  it  right  well,  nobody  reminded 
another.  Even  Maggie  and  Alice  had 
heard  the  date,  though  no  further  par- 
ticulars. 

But  after  the  early  dinner,  walking 
out  in  the  air  Louis  said  something  to 
Allie  about  the  term  "  anniversary,"  and 
she  turned  very  pale,  and  looked  round 
to  notice  if  any  person  followed  them, 
and,  finding  none,  "  Louis ! M  said  she, 
"  how  could  such  a  man  as  papa  be  for- 
saken  by    any   woman  ?  " 

"Allie,    how     could    such    a    woman    as 
my  cousin  Maud  be  neglected  by  any  man?" 
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But  Allie  received  no  new  idea  upon 
the  one  subject  that  puzzled  her ;  she 
supposed  Louis's  words  applied  to  Moray, 
and  she  rejoined  briefly,  "  Did  he  ? ,! 
Which  Louis  thought  a  peculiar  response ; 
but  then  Allie  was  too  innocent — too 
simple-minded,  to  comprehend  this  topic; 
so  he  responded  again,  "  Yes ! "  and  that 
subject  subsided  into  one  with  which  both 
were  more  intimate,  and  which  was  more 
happily   chosen. 

For  Louis  enquired  of  his  fair  young 
cousin  "if,  when  the  waters  flowed  between 
them,  she  would  still  remember  him."  And 
she  replied  in  her  innocency  "that  she 
would  not  be  able  to  forget  him."  And 
Louis  had  smiled,  and  had  told  her  that 
he  would  write  to  her,  and  she  had 
thanked  him  for  his  kindness  in  saying  so. 
And  then  the  Lady  of  Havering  had 
joined  them ;  and  they  had  each  taken 
an   arm   of  hers,    and   Allie    told   her    what 
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Louis  had  said,  and  Louis  told  her  what 
Allie  had  said,  and  the  whole  caused 
the   lady   to    smile. 

Nor  did  they  hurry  home ;  for  while 
Lawrence  was  talking  with  him,  Philip 
could  not  take  harm ;  and  when  the 
night  drove  them  away,  they  trusted  to 
sleep  to  protect  him — that  Philip — widower 
of  a   year ! 

Edmund  Leigh  was  induced  to  prolong  the 
short  visit  he  meditated  at  first,  and  paid  a 
long-promised  one  at  Hazlewood.  He  passed 
pleasant  days  there,  en  famille,  for  a  week. 
Much  equestrianism  was  displayed,  for  Ed- 
mund seldom  rode  in  London,  and  yet  loved 
horses  and  horsemanship,  and  understood  both 
very  well. 

The  four  made  several  excursions  of  fifteen 
miles  or  more.  Philip's  daughters  were  ac- 
customed to  ride  fast  and  far.  These  times 
were  very  pleasant  to  the  artist,  who  the 
world  said  was  wedded  to  his  art,  because  into 
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their  brilliant  assemblies  he  could  seldom  be 
enticed. 

He  had  latterly  made  for  Maud  the  greatest 
possible  sacrifice,  by  removing  the  scene  of 
his  labours  from  the  dear  old  studio  in  Sloan 
Street,  where  every  bit  of  drapery  had  its 
place,    and   every  shade  of  light  had   been 
tested,  into  24,  Cleveland  Square,   there  to 
hold  solitary  state  in  a  temporary  studio,  in 
order    that    the    household   of    Maud   there 
might  not  lack  a  resident  head.    In  this  case, 
as   oftentimes   happens,   charity  brought    its 
reward.     It  is  true  that  Isaacs  removed  also, 
whose  washing  of  brushes  for  nine  years  had 
contributed  to  his  master's  progress,  in  a  man- 
ner that  only  an  unhappy  victim,  in  the  matter 
of  a  brush  or  the  matter  of  a  pen,  could  be 
fairly  brought  to  comprehend;  but  in  addition 
to  that  important  fact,  the  old  mantle  from 
Sloan  Street  sat  still  upon  its  wearer,  in  the 
tall  breadth  of  the  novel  studio,  master  and 
servant  and  cloak  had  found ;  and  after  the 
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first  three  days  the  painter  was  entirely 
oblivious  of  all  change  of  locality. 

But  now  Maud  was  reinstating  herself. 

It  had  been  a  dilemma  the  decision  re- 
specting her  abode.  Whether  they  should 
definitely  reside  under  the  roof  of  Felix — this 
young  mother  and  child  —  effectually  pro- 
tected there,  as  their  many  belongings  need- 
ed ;  or  whether  indeed  Diana  should  over- 
come good  with  good,  and,  emulating  in  a 
greater  degree  the  resignation  of  Edmund, 
transport  (with  her  lord's  goodwill)  herself, 
him,  and  their  establishment,  into  24,  Cleveland 
Square,  or  another  larger  and  more  commodious 
house,  which  unitedly  they  might  fix  upon. 

This  latter,  on  consideration,  Diana  saw  to 
be  impracticable.  The  home  of  all  her  wed- 
ded life  could  not  be  lightly  abandoned,  and 
she  was  more  jealous  of  her  sanctuary  in  it 
than  Edmund  could  be  of  his.  Felix  ought 
not  to  be  disarranged,  or  the  file  of  trusty 
servants  broken;  clearly  that  project  failed. 
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Finally,  with  many  anxieties,  Maud  Moray 
and  her  little  son  resided  again  in  Cleveland 
Square,  and  Edmund  was  released  from  duty 
upon  that  spot.  Before  re-entering  the  dear 
old  quarters  Isaacs  and  he  made  the  visits  in 
Shropshire. 

Muriel  performed  her  journey  under  escort 
of  Tamar,  Felix,  and  servants;  while  Diana 
remained  to  console  Maud,  under  bereave- 
ment of  her  sister's  departure.  Had  it  been 
proper  in  Sir  Ornicron's  opinion,  Muriel  would 
have  remained  altogether  in  London ;  then 
all  difficulty  of  her  sister's  menage  would  have 
been  obviated — for  Muriel,  resident  in  London, 
must  naturally,  together  with  Tamar,  have 
resided  with  Maud  and  her  son ;  and  so  these 
sisters  in  their  lives,  as  in  their  love,  have 
thus  been  happily  blended. 

But  it  could  not  be.  And  seeing  that  no 
one  could  prophesy  when  these  sisters  might 
meet  again — Muriel's  health  and  Maud's  cir- 
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cumstances  considered — Diana  thought,  and 
Felix  agreed  with  her,  that  the  occasion  war- 
ranted, what  had  not  occurred  before,  the 
separation  for  more  than  a  few  hours  of 
Felix  and  his  wife. 

They  therefore  made  the  sacrifice.  Sneer, 
wretched  pairs,  who  know  nothing  in  the 
world  about  Diana's  and  Felix's  matrimony — 
sneer  and  smile !  Felix  and  his  Diana  can 
laugh  at  the  whole  world's  sneer ;  nor  will  it 
cause  them  a  pang,  although  their  brief 
separation  caused  them  many  a  one. 

Muriel  bore  her  journey  quite  as  well  as  the 
year  before.  And  cradled  once  again  in  the 
dear  other  home,  how  should  Muriel  grieve 
for  long  for  the  one  she  left  in  the  city? 
Enviable  Muriel ! — with  all  her  illness,  and  its 
sad  and  dire  vicissitudes,  who  possessed  the 
art  of  perpetuating  and  hallowing  the  love 
with  which  she  was  beloved — herself  in- 
spired by  the  heavenly  love  which  fosters 
all  good  things. 
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So  Tamar  and  she  slept  again  in  their  old 
haunts,  and  the  following  morning  Philip 
visited  her. 

She  was  prepared  to  see  him.  Her  heart 
had  told  her  he  would  come  ;  not  to  question 
her  of  Maud  who  was  gone,  but  to  make 
distinct  for  ever  from  Maud  his  respect  and 
regard  for  Muriel. 

Not  so  thought  Magdalen.  She  had  sup- 
posed that  Muriel's  presence — who  was  nearer 
to  Maud  than  any  one  else — would  suffice  to 
keep  him  from  the  Bower  ;  for  the  letter 
penned  by  Philip  to  Colonel  Lawrence,  received 
one  morning  in  April,  lay  yet  under  charge  of 
Magdalen,  and  occasionally  she  opened  and 
read  it.  It  bore  the  impression  of  inex- 
tinguishable things,  to  her  who  had  been  long 
as  a  sister  to  Philip.  Consequently  she  was 
surprised  when  she  heard  that  Mr.  Monckton 
was  with  Miss  Muriel,  and  refrained  (uncertain 
if  in  this  she  acted  wisely)  from  making  her 
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own  morning  visit  to  her  niece  until  the 
earlier  guest  had  quitted  her. 

Muriel  was  right.  No  careless  interrogatory, 
in  the  forgetfulness  of  indifference,  escaped 
this  guest  of  Muriel's.  No  brief  inquiry  for  her 
health — in  no  form  did  the  name  of  the  un- 
fortunate one  escape  the  lips  of  Maud's  Philip. 

They  conversed  long  and  in  tender  tones, 
as  it  became  them  to  converse.  Philip,  with 
mingled  eagerness  and  restraint,  told  Muriel 
of  his  daughters'  proceedings  ;  he  could  not 
resist  the  impetus  of  his  tongue  thus  to 
give  vent  to  his  pleasure  and  his  cares  — 
while,  as  regarded  their  character,  he  was 
eager  that  Muriel  should  form  her  own 
opinions  on  renewing  her  acquaintance  with 
Maggie  and  Alice,  after  this  lapse  of  a 
twelvemonth ;  which,  to  girls  of  seventeen 
and  eighteen,  necessarily  brings  great  re- 
sults. So  he  spoke  of  Maggie  as  passing 
singular,  having  meteor-like  flashes  of  bril- 
liant   qualities,    and   lacking   the    safer   and 
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better ;  while  Allie  was  lovely  —  and  too 
child-like  for  her  years — and  passed  on  to 
speak  of  Louis  Peebles — of  parts  as  brilliant 
as  his  own  Maggie's ;  but  Magdalen's  son 
did  not  lack  those  traits,  the  absence  of 
which  he  lamented  in  Maggie. 

Then  speaking  of  the  Lady  of  Havering, 
Philip  sighed  for  his  motherless  daughters  ; 
and  Muriel  was  silently  comparing  Colonel 
Lawrence  and  this  good  Philip,  each  so 
excellent  yet  so  distinct;  and  Tamar  was  com- 
pelled as  of  old  to  claim  her  nursling  to  her- 
self.   And  so  the  guest  had  to  depart. 

But  he  was  to  return  soon—  Muriel  and  he 
were  Friends.  To  the  great  joy  of  all 
Havering,  and  those  who  were  interested  in 
it,  a  mistress  was  coming  to  the  Eectory ; 
the  Rev.  Joshua  Leigh  was  taking  into  its 
peaceful  shelter  a  lady  he  first  met  at  the 
Bower,  and  whom  it  only  required  oppor- 
tunity that  Magdalen  should  adopt  as  a 
dear  friend. 

l2 
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The  health  of  the  Rector  was  believed  to 
be  wholly  re-established.  Edmund,  when  he 
visited  him,  declared  himself  the  older  man ; 
and  truly,  to  see  them  together,  the  genial 
companion  of  forty-six,  whom  foreign  ma- 
larias had  alone  aged,  whose  step  was 
vigorous  as  became  the  present  time,  whose 
active  brain  and  eager  heart  were  evermore 
at  work,  at  work — he  did  bear  the  palm  of 
essential  youth  from  the  pale  student  of 
thirty,  secluded  by  Art,  though  blest  by  Religion 
— whose  solitary  life  his  fancy  peopled  with 
creatures  of  whom  his  hopes  were  shorn  — 
the  new  Rector  of  Havering,  the  old  painter 
of  Sloan  Street. 

One  eye  at  least  was  fully  sensible  of  a 
vast  disparity  between  the  pair ;  its  owner 
believed  that  not  a  man  existed  to  compare 
in  the  slightest  degree  with  Joshua.  We 
designate  her  for  whom  all  Havering  is 
preparing,  set  aside  the  Bower  and  the 
neighbourhood;    for   Joshua   Leigh   had   not 
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lived  twelve  months   in    Salop    and    created 
no  reputation — meek  man  that  he  was. 

Muriel  reclined  again  by  her  open  case- 
ment window ;  and  now,  though  all  Haver- 
ing was  rejoicing,  and  the  loud  joy-bells 
reached  her  ear,  she  was  not  attacked  by 
sadness.  No — and  yet  Edmund  Leigh,  her 
Edmund,  was  amidst  the  revellers,  and,  as  it 
followed,  sad ;  for  Edmund  was  ever  saddest 
when  surrounding  things  were  gay.  Yet 
the  cloud  which  increased  upon  his  heart 
was  not  suffered  to  put  gloom  upon  his 
brow ;  so  his  sadness  was  never  contagious, 
and  often  indiscernible. 

No  —  into  Muriel's  narrow  circlet  had 
come  such  precious  things,  she  had  long 
since  lost  the  possibility  to  grieve  that 
the  independence  which  had  ruined  Maud 
was  wholly  denied  to  her.  Such  a  world 
of  affection  centered  now,  wherever  her 
couch  was  placed,  that,  comparing  her- 
self with  the  outer  world,  she  felt  intrinsically 
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blest ;  that  couch  was  a  focus  whence 
human  kindness  radiated  to  the  sacred 
ones,  who,  themselves  her  friends,  effectually 
barred  all  ingress  of  others  who  were  not 
of  them. 

No  —  on  this  eventful  evening  Tamar 
again  plied  her  wood  knitting-needles,  but 
the  two  talked  now  one  to  the  other.  Tamar 
felt  the  difference  sensibly  betwixt  this  and  a 
former  time.  Her  darling  was,  oh,  how  much 
happier !  upon  this  occasion  than  the  other ; 
and  she  was  no  nearer  to  all  appearance — nay, 
she  was  not  so  near,  the  anticipated  solemn 
shades. 

Muriel  now  cherished  a  thought,  upon 
which  she  ate  and  slept.  It  was  novel, 
therefore  it  was  vivid — it  was  momentous, 
therefore  it  was  grave — it  was  of  the 
earth,  therefore  there  was  pain  in  it ;  but 
Muriel  dwelt  on  it  week  by  week,  until 
the  sharp  angles  of  its  outline  abated, 
and     assumed     bearings     which     her     mind 
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approved  in  contemplation  of  another's 
weal.  Pale  Muriel  thinks  she  discerns  afar 
— responding  to  her  many  prayers — the 
wild  flower  which  Providence  will  mould  to 
replace  the  frailer  exotic  plant  Edmund 
cannot  wear  upon  his  breast. 

Louis  writes  home  long  letters  from  the 
seat  of  the  Mediaeval  See.  He  is  well  con- 
tent with  his  condition ;  he  is  full  of  a 
promising  life — full  of  a  wordless  trust. 
The  masters  surpass  his  expectations  — 
several  of  his  companions  he  finds  to 
his  taste ;  he  fears  only  one  thing,  that 
the  desire  (at  seasons  overwhelming)  at 
once  to  commence  his  ministry,  impedes 
the  dispassioned  system  of  preparation  he 
deeply  respects  and  greatly  needs;  and  at 
the  least  two  years  should  elapse  ere  he 
quits  the  University,  which  two  years 
count  to  him  as  two    ages. 

Meantime,  his  paths  open  before  him. 
As     he    said    long    before    to    his    cousin 
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Muriel,  he  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  tread 
them.  There  was  proffered  him  (to  be 
vacant  in  precisely  two  years)  a  position 
in  the  privileged  and  exalted  household  of 
Helena,  Duchess  of  Orleans. 

The  Rector's  lady  was  tall  and  comely, 
and  descended  matron-like  on  Havering. 
In  person  she  was  more  of  a  lady  bounti- 
ful than  the  Lady  of  Havering.  She  won 
swiftly  golden  opinions,  which,  borrowing 
counsel  of  Magdalen,  she  bade  fair  to  con- 
solidate. 

"  She  came  in  the  niche  of  time,"  said 
the  Rector;  for  he  was  subject  to  a  cer- 
tain languor,  the  remains  of  past  infirmities, 
at  a  certain  season  of  the  year.  It  was, 
therefore,  the  kindest  fatality  that  brought 
him  a  helpmeet  in  May.  To  which  his 
Elvira  replied  that  u  he  had  been  a  dear 
impatient  creature."  Her  name  absolutely 
was  Elvira,  and  Elvira  the  Rev.  Joshua 
called  her ;  frequently  too,  as  if  indeed  that 
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singularly  unclerical-like  name  had  originally 
been  his  choice,  and  therefore  he  euphoni- 
ously entoned  it  at  all  opportunities. 

Muriel  took  into  her  boudoir  the  Rec- 
tor's Elvira.  The  Rector  had  been  there 
before,  but  Muriel  had  quitted  the  Bower 
too  early  for  their  first  acquaintanceship 
to  ripen ;  so  Elvira  and  her  husband  en- 
tered in  unison  (as  was  clearly  becoming) 
the  bonds,  that  were  not  grievous,  of 
Muriel. 

And  what,   meantime,  of  Maud? 
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Maud  tossed  her  six-months-old  boy  in 
her  arras,  on  the  picturesque  beach  of  Llan- 
dudno, when  the  August  heats  at  length 
drove  her  out  of  London,  wh^re  she  would 
certainly  have  remained  in  defiance  of  all 
laws  of  fashion  ;  for  the  bump  of  adhe- 
sion had  tyrannously  grown  upon  her,  now 
that  once  she  had  made  a  home  of  24, 
Cleveland  Square  ;  but  that  Philip  gave 
warning  he  would  fade  unless  he  got  change 
of  air — literally  fried,  small  victim  ! — in  the 
hottest  summer  within  memory. 

So   to  Llandudno    went   Maud   and   baby 
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Philip,  with  a  substitute  for  Tamar  in  a 
guise  which  Tamar  could  scarcely  tolerate  : 
no  other  than  the  Italian  attendant,  who 
left,  amidst  the  hills  of  the  States  of  the 
Church,  a  vagrant  husband  end  a  baby's 
grave,  and  who  had  attached  herself  fixedly 
to  "her  beautiful  Inglesa,"  and  "her  beau- 
tiful Inglesa's  angelic  babe  ;  "  besides  Leon- 
arda,  King,  and  two  other  servants,  comprised 
the  retinue  and  protection  of  this  beautiful 
young  Maud,  a  widow. 

Oh  !  then  they  had  drives  in  donkey- 
carriages,  curious,  especially  in  one  respect, 
that  there  was  but  the  Conway  road  to 
drive  upon,  so  closely  was  the  little  sea- 
built  village  backed  by  the  towering  Welsh 
point  and  its  accompanying  hills.  They — 
Leonarda  and  her  mistress  —  carried  him, 
Philip,  by  turns  round  the  Great  Orme's 
Head,  stopping  often  to  recover  from  fa- 
tigue, and  to  be  impressed  by  the  grandeur 
of   the    flooding   sea,    and   the   crag   steep, 
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and  the  precipitous  wall  of  mountain  and 
rock  rearing  its  crest  above  them,  as  they 
walked  along  the  winding  path,  hewn  out 
of  that  Great  Orme's  Head  —  eastern  fea- 
tures of  the «,  Irish  seas,  and  ofttimes  the 
wreck  of  ships. 

They  lunched  at  the  white  farmhouse 
at  the  base  of  the  Little  Orme's  Head, 
off  Welsh  chicken  and  porter ;  and  having 
decided  to  abandon  the  perilous  ascent  of 
that  point,  made  a  circuitous  climb  to  the 
summit  of  a  grassy  knoll,  which  in  the 
Hats  of  Lincolnshire  would  have  gone  for 
a  considerable  mountain ;  and  there  they 
sunned  themselves  (under  an  umbrella), 
this  young  blooming  mother  and  her  first- 
born, and  the  adoring  Italian  servant,  whose 
lost  ties  they  bade  fair  to  supply.  On 
Sundays  they  travelled  to  Tudno — Philip, 
too  (for  Philip  was  no  intractable  baby, 
but  indeed,  in  many  respects,  a  miracle), 
where    was    the    open-air    service    on    the 
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mountain  above  the  sea,  to  which  all  the 
fashion  of  Llandudno  streamed  out,  leaving 
the  Llandudno  church  and  chapels  for  the 
humbler  congregations,  who  could  neither 
swell  the  five  hundred  of  the  great  in 
Tudno  churchyard  in  the  evening,  nor  re- 
tain (by  right  of  prior  admission)  those 
places  of  worship  in  the  morning  patron- 
ized by  these  great.  A  momentous  walk 
it  was,  from  Tudno  back  into  the  town, 
what  with  the  Welsh  stiles — (feasts  of 
speculation,  as  to  the  why,  the  wherefore, 
and  the  how,  seeing  they  had  with  them 
Philip) — almost  perpendicular  descents,  &c, 
&c. 

And  Philip  capered  and  crowed,  and 
Philip  ate  and  digested  —  in  which  latter 
process  he  had  not  always  succeeded — and 
Philip  grew  and  throve. 

He  resisted  manfully  another  process,  that 
of  immersion  in  the  salt  sea  waves;  though 
he  screamed  with  delight  at  the  spray  they 
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dashed  towards  him,  when,  his  aquatic  per- 
formances over,  he  viewed  from  his  asylum  in 
the  arms  of  Hannah  the  initiatory  skill,  or 
fruitless  exertions,  of  the  would-be  floaters 
and  swimmers.  Maud,  piloted  by  Leonarda, 
floated  bravely  right  out  to  deep  water,  re- 
turning in  a  fancied  triumph,  more  delicious 
than  can  be  described,  to  within  hearing  of 
the  crows  and  carols  that  issued  from  the 
vicinity  of  Hannah,  and  to  make  yet  one 
more  resolute  and  violent  attempt  to  swim ! 

Gay  days  were  these,  and  weeks,  during 
which  they  did  not  once  move  from  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood.  Not  even  to  see  the 
tubular  bridge  at  Bangor,  or  the  suspension 
bridge,  nearly  as  wonderful;  or  to  Bangor 
itself — the  bishop's  see — or  to  charming  Beau- 
maris on  the  Anglesea  coast;  to  ponderous 
Liverpool  by  pleasure-boat,  or  to  the  Isle  of 
Man — a  more  adventurous  sail — or  even  to 
Lord  Mostyn's  good  house  of . 

Maud  was  content  with  Llandudno.     She 
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sat  in  evenings  on  the  promenade,  where  were 
provided  curious  chairs  one  sees  nowhere  but 
on  beaches ;  and  listened  to  the  naive  depo- 
sitions of  Leonarda,  on  the  various  costumes, 
persons,   and   parties   passing    and   repassing 
before  them :    There  was  the  young  lady  in 
the  stylish  blue  dress,  with  the  plain  young 
man,    who    must    be   her   brother ;    and   the 
beautiful  old  lady  who  hangs  upon  her  hus- 
band— she  in  the  ^az'/fe  cTItalie  and  plumes, 
the  which  are  a  signal  contrast  to  the  crowd 
of  diverse  hats  displayed,  and  the  careering 
crowds  of  plumes  in  them — the  husband  in  a 
Panama  sombrero,  and  exceedingly  wide  white 
trousers,   both    otherwise    curiously  but  well 
dressed — a  handsome   German  couple.     And 
the  tall  captain,  of  whom,  in  the  first  night's 
emergency,  Maud's  servants  begged  news  of 
a  bed,  and  got  a  bed  itself  for  answer,  of  the 
true  Welsh  gentleman ;   and  the  horrid  girls 
in    the  three-flounced    pink   muslins,    broad, 
vulgar,  and  elate ;  and  the  party  of  irregulars 
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Leonarda  made  acquaintance  with  the  first 
night  they  came  upon  the  promenade :  viz., 
the  easy,  vastly-enjoying  patriarch  (not  yet, 
though,  attained  to  the  patriarchal  age),  at- 
tracted, like  the  rest,  by  the  music  and  the 
company  to  the  promenade,  at  the  fashionable 
hour — talkative,  smiling,  and  benign  (whose 
complacency  under  difficulties,  too,  is  a  thing 
evermore  to  be  remembered) ;  and  the  lady 
with  the  sparkling,  rather  small  eyes,  and  the 
many  spiral  dark  ringlets  and  the  comfortable 
aspect,  and  the  consolatory  smile — she  is 
indeed  all  smiles ;  and  the  pale  girl  with  a 
brave  cock's  feather,  sweeping,  or  erect,  ac- 
cording to  the  wind,  whose  eyes  were  surely 
never  made  for  a  tear — pray  God  she  may 
never  shed  a  true  one ! — of  whom  somebody 
rarely  loses  sight — him,  Leonarda  would  have 
said  to  be  from  Australia  or  Canada,  he  had 
so  decided  a  Colonial  air,  but  that  the  life 
of  Lynch  law  and  sufferance  leaves  usually 
traces  coarse  and  strong,  that  are  wanting  in 
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this  young  Englishman,  essentially  sportsman- 
like and  lover-like,  in  a  quiet  but  a  compre- 
hensive way ;  and  the  two  younger  girls  who 
are  from  some  southern  country,  remote  from 
the  continent  of  Europe ;  and  the  frail  fellow, 
with  the  stamp  of  refinement  in  his  delicate 
and  nervous  shape,  who  is  not  the  very  most 
suitable  companion  for  another  fellow,  a  lineal 
John  Bull;  and  the  tall  lady  who  belongs  to 
them  all,  but  whom  nobody  seems  especially 
to  belong  to,  unless  it  be  the  lineal  John 
Bull — for  the  other  three  children  are  oftenest 
without  him,  and  together. 

When  it  was  too  late  for  "  Philip  "  to  sit 
out,  viewing  the  great  waves  and  the  com- 
pany, his  mamma  adjourned  with  him  to  the 
windows  of  Trevor  House,  which  overlooked 
the  same  scene  ;  and  as  the  panorama  faded 
away,  they  drew  down  their  blinds,  and  went 
to  rest  again — this  one  son  and  his  mother. 


It  is   October.      Muriel   has   long   known 
VOL.  III.  M 
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Maggie  and  Alice  well — the  Maggie  and 
Alice  whom  Maud  never  knew  well ;  and 
both  Maggie  and  Alice  have  talked  with 
Muriel  of  Maud,  in  their  widely  different 
fashion ;  and  Muriel  had  talked  in  hers,  as  an 
angel  we  suppose  might  talk.  And  the  incu- 
bus in  being  at  the  heart  of  Muriel  gradually 
spreads  and  blooms.  Maggie,  in  her  girlish 
ebullitionary  days,  had  worshipped  Lord 
Warwick  the  King-maker.  Maggie  had  re- 
velled in  the  crime — distraught  thrones 
reared  by  the  last  of  the  Barons, — now 
Muriel  aimed,  by  means  of  Maggie,  to  mould 
an  altar  from  amidst  her  friends — behold, 
therefore,  Muriel  a  matchmaker  ! 

Maggie  had  relinquished  to  Muriel  the 
key-notes  of  her  character.  Muriel  knew  all 
the  discordant  tones,  the  flats,  the  sharps, 
the  voids — the  sweet  upper  notes,  the  deep 
bass,  the  volume  of  sound,  and  the  peculiar 
melody  of  the  whole,  when  touched  by  a 
peculiar  hand 
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Maggie  often  spoke  of  Mr.  Russell  of 
Bletchley,  and  not  she  alone  spoke  to  Muriel 
of  him ;  while  Muriel  herself  had  wished  ere 
now  for  a  personal  acquaintance  with  that 
gentleman.  But  Maggie's  acquaintance  with 
him  was  slight ;  her  visit  to  Bletchley  had  not 
yet  come  off,  and  it  was  uncertain  when  it 
would  occur — (Philip  hated  the  mention  of  a 
visit  for  either  of  his  marriageable  daughters) 
— and  therefore  if  Maggie  derived  her  beau- 
ideal  from  her  transient  glimpses  of  its  owner, 
the  scope  for  her  regards  was  very  narrow. 
Maggie  possessed,  in  fact,  no  lovers — never 
one  had  bowed  at  her  shrine ;  she  possessed 
instead  a  good  father ;  good  care  had  been 
taken  of  Maggie,  the  dear  elder  daughter  of 
Philip.  Maggie  was  impatient  for  a  lover — 
but  he  must  be  the  beau-ideal.  No  other 
could  be  tolerated,  and  Muriel  suspected  that 
a  certain  class  boasted  only  one  of  a  certain 
order. 

Steadfastly,    tenderly,    wisely,    devotedly, 

M  2 
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Muriel  prepared  the  ductile  heart  of  this 
weird  daughter  of  Philip's  noble  training  to 
be  that  wild  flower  of  which  she  pondered, 
hereafter  to  be  worn  upon  a  guileless  breast. 

Muriel  named  no  name — she  simply  indi- 
cated circumstances ;  for  Muriel  was  emi- 
nently wise,  working  out  the  weal  of  another, 
her  solitary  love. 

So  in  these  October  days  she  communed 
for  the  final  assurance,  with  this  maiden  of 
her  dreams  ;  and  gradually  her  mind  resolved 
within  itself  to  put  the  chances  on  the  issue 
— and  accordingly  she  wrote  a  letter. 

Laboriously,  and  with  weary  hand,  she 
wrote  it,  but  with  no  tremulousness  in  the 
characters,  which  he  who  received  it  noted ; 
knowing  by  that  how  seraphic  she  had  grown 
— lifted  far  above  fifteen  months  ago.  But 
bodily  weakness  was  inscribed  therein,  as  she 
had  wished  that  it  should  be  indelibly.  This 
Edmund  saw  through  his  tears. 

We   are  not  going  to  transcribe   it — the 
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placing  of  the  hand  of  the  waiting  bride  into 
the  death-cold  hand  of  the  bridegroom,  who 
was  vowed  to  Muriel's  bidding ;  the  Muriel 
to  whom  he  was  an  opener  book  than  ever  he 
was  to  himself — the  passage  that  was  unlike 
watery  straits,  through  which  the  barque 
of  Philip  had  been  breasting,  when  Maud 
anticipated  Death  ;  but  an  infinitely  finer  and 
more  intangible  element,  differing  as  widely 
from  that  solemn  passion,  vast,  funereal,  and 
tragic,  amidst  all  its  heavenly  trust ;  as  the 
elixir,  momentary  and  unbidden,  ebbing 
once  from  two  secret  souls,  in  a  peaceful  hour 
of  communion,  differed  from  the  tumult  of 
the  war-fiend  raised,  that  made  the  beginning 
of  the  marriage  of  the  others.  \Ye  object  to 
transcribe  this  letter. 

No  answer  arrived  to  it  in  ink  and  paper 
— such  had  been  the  will  of  the  writer. 
The  answer  came  in  the  presence  of  Edmund 
in  the  little  Church  of  Havering,  simply 
notified  to  Muriel  by  Tamar  a  few  Sundays 
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after  it  was  written.  Then  came  the  days 
which  she  had  sometimes  feared — not  for  the 
pain  they  might  bring  her,  so  much  as  for 
their  result  upon  her  physically  ;  since  her 
health  for  his  sake  must  not  fail  at  present ; 
if  in  truth  its  doom  be  to  fail  in  Youth — 
a  long   prophecy   unfulfilled. 

But  it  came  to  pass  that  Muriel  was 
borne  through  these  days  in  the  last  manner 
she  would  have  wished ;  and  agitation 
ministering  to  agitation  laid  her  completely 
prostrate. 

On  the  second  Monday  in  November 
Philip  came  to  her  early.  He  often  came 
to  her  early  on  Mondays,  when,  after  the 
softening  influences  of  the  Sabbath,  he  more 
nearly  assimilated  to  her.  Muriel,  as  she 
saw  his  shape  reflected  in  the  mirror 
opposite  her  door,  felt  for  what  purpose 
he  had  come — to  tell  her  of  his  sanction 
to  the  marriage.  This  conviction  increased, 
as  she   noticed   when  he    came   to  her  side 
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a  certain  anxiety  upon  him,  as  if  he  were 
uncertain  yet  in  hope — perplexed,  and  yet 
not  discomposed.  She  expected  just  this 
of  Philip  when  asked  for  Maggie  by 
Edmund.  For  Muriel  the  pang  was  short 
and   sharp — and   she   lay   still   to   listen. 

To   listen  : 

But  not  to  the  melting  moods  of  the 
father  who  was  giving  his  wayward 
daughter  a  guide  after  his  own  heart ; 
who  was  blessing  a  home  in  which 
would  be  economised  all  those  powers 
running  now  to  the  waste,  which  would 
revel  in  Edmund's  studio.  Yet  Philip 
came  with  thoughts  of  the  altar  in  his 
soul  and  upon  his  lips.  An  earthly  altar, 
and  without  joy-bells;  nay,  removed  from 
Church   altogether. 

Philip  perceived  in  the  spirit  now  a 
bride  paler  than  the  dawn  of  morning,  a 
moon-like,  snow-like,  angel  appanage,  smiling, 
spirituelle,   aud   pure,    from    a    like  sofa    in 
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his  orderly  dining-room  to  that  she  now 
graced  in  this  boudoir.  Had  she  not 
proved  that  change  of  locality  was  not 
impossible  to  her — and  fatigue,  dreaded 
before  its  experience,  not  necessarily 
destructive?  Philip  looked  forth  from  his 
tumultuous  soul  —  his  exhaustless  man- 
hood— his  fatuity  for  home ;  and  solemnly 
believed  in  his  sombre  soul — the  wraith 
tossed  by  misfortune  !  —  that  in  that 
aerial  figure  was  vested  the  intonation  of 
his  destiny.  He  strode  into  her  presence 
to  tell   her   so. 

Poor  Philip  !  When  he  found  himself 
by  her  side,  gazing  down  upon  the  actual 
shell  which  enshrined  his  latent  inspiration, 
even  he  felt  there  might  be  peril  —  peril 
in  a  creature  of  his  strength  folding 
away  such  a  mist-like  bride — peril  lest, 
hanging  his  all  thereon,  lo !  there  should 
be  space  where  but  now  she  clung ; 
dreams     for    reality ;    vacancy    for     form ; 
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and  the  heavenly  innocence  which  was 
to  annul  certain  spasms  that  sprung  and 
gambolled,  ever  unaccountably,  in  monster- 
like efforts,  with  the  memory  of  the  light 
o'  love  (whom  may  Muriel,  too,  learn  to 
despise !  —  the  one  sacrifice  required  of 
her) — pass  away  into  the  opening  taber- 
nacle, the  tomb  of  her  flesh,  and  her 
entrance  to  the  kingdom,  which,  angel- 
like,   she   had   approached  for   years. 

But  Philip  bade  defiance  to  these  mis- 
givings. 

Could  she  not  repose  upon  the  hearth 
of  Hazlewood,  as  now  she  reposed  upon 
the  Bower?  Would  not  all  her  surround- 
ings be  familiar  to  her,  with  no  need  for 
a  single  strange  tie  ?  Proudly  Maggie 
would  foster  this  mother-in-law  ;  fondly 
Allie  would  hang  about  her,  and  both  learn 
inestimable  things. 

Yes,  Allie  might  venture  at  all  hours 
to   their   presence,    his   and   his     snow-flake 
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blossom  ;  she  might  ride  alone,  or  with 
Maggie,  still  cantering  by  his  side.  And 
never  this  bride  would  rise  from  her  couch 
to  prepare  the   altar  for  her  family. 

Oh  !  it  was  a  blessed  change  in  fate. 
Providence  was  unutterably  kind. 

So  Philip  ushered  gravely  into  the  ears 
of  her  who  listened  for  the  advent  of 
Edmund's  marriage-bells,  the  strange  lan- 
guage of  a  marriage  of  her  own,  and  that 
marriage  Philip's.  Thus  did  pain  circum- 
vent pain.  The  early  days  of  the  be- 
trothal of  her  friends  were  surcharged  with 
marvels  remote  from  them. 

And  what  replied  the  snow-flake  when 
it  felt  the  rising  sun?  It  did  not  reply 
in  words,  even  as  Edmund  replied  not  in 
words.  It  threatened  to  melt  in  the  un- 
accustomed rays,  though  they  were  but 
the  merciful  moonlight  rays  of  a  November 
morning  sun.  Philip's  new  bride  elect, 
when    at    length    she    comprehended    them, 
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fainted   with   the   thoughts  they  disinterred. 

It  was  a  month  therefrom  ;  the  new 
year  was  close  at  hand  —  ere  Muriel  was 
in  a  condition  to  hear  that  a  marriage 
for  Maggie  Monckton  was  arranged  with 
their  old  friend  Edmund  Leigh,  perhaps 
the  last  person  on  whom  Maggie's  choice 
might  have  been  supposed  to  rest,  from 
very  intimacy  with  him ;  but  that  choice 
was  wholly  beyond  impeachment.  Any  sin- 
gularity in  Edmund's  choice  nobody  re- 
marked at  all  ;  perhaps  it  seemed  simply 
a  natural  adjunct  to  the  long  and  faithful 
friendship  of  the  family  for  Leigh,  of  Pa- 
lermitan  memory. 

Maggie  had  fixed  February  for  her  mar- 
riage, because  in  the  month  of  February 
commenced  Edmund's  secondary  picture  for 
the  Academy.  Until  that  time,  she  said 
(from  its  subject)  that  his  principal  one 
would  entirely  engross  him,  precluding  a 
display    of  attention  to  her ;    which,  having 
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once  determined  to  marry  him,  she  did 
not  object — eccentric  Maggie  ! — to  hold  in 
store  for  the  better  days,  when  their  be- 
trothal would  be  past.  So  all  was  satis- 
factorily arranged.  The  shock  which  Muriel 
had  sustained  was  great.  It  effectually 
lifted  her,  according  to  her  prayers,  through 
the  dark  days  of  her  sacrifice,  to  have 
presented  her  the  flowing  chalice,  red  with 
the  life  of  another,  offered  steadfastly  by  an 
alien  hand,  when  her  own  had  distilled  the 
purest  nectar,  to  other  less  pallid  lips  than 
hers  ! 

Maud's  Philip,  unveiling  to  Muriel  the 
depths  of  the  widowhood  of  Maud ;  Maud's 
Philip  clasping  Muriel's  hand,  lightly,  be- 
cause she  is  a  snow-flake  —  unnaturally 
lightly  for  him.  Terrible  infidelity,  strange 
delusion  and  perversion,  weak  and  wilful 
ignorance — to  call  it  by  gentle  names ! 

How  would  she  ever  again  meet  the  un- 
conscious  gaze    of   her    sister  ?  —  she,    who 
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had  been  the  means  of  Philip's  infidelity, 
the  instrument,  though  blameless,  of  his  de- 
falcation. 

Muriel  had  never  thought  of  this  in  her 
multitudinous  reveries;  not  she,  but  quite 
another  thing. 

She  had  seen  him  crowned  a  long-suffering 
victim — this  good,  noble  Philip  ;  she  had  seen 
her  crowned  a  long,  patient  martyr — that 
good,  noble  Maud ;  and  a  heavenly  marriage 
upon  earth,  renewing  the  glory  of  their  first 
espousals.  She  had  seen  that  often,  and  so 
she  believed  had  Diana,  though  they  never 
showed  each  other  the  spectacle. 

And  what  shall  she  say  to  him  when  she 
summons  him  (for  he  must  be  summoned)  to 
silence  those  turbid  anathemas,  and  pacify 
that  destroying  anger,  with  which  doubtless 
now  he  visits  his  inane  wordless  tomfoolery ! 
— to  temper  the  storm  to  Maud's  Philip.  In 
justice  also  to  herself.  But  that  she  knows 
must  not  be  yet ;  for  the  closing  of  a  door, 
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the  setting  of  a  cup  upon  a  saucer,    suffice 
yet  to  convulse  her  nerves. 

Tamar  is  in  midnight  darkness.  She  quits 
her  nursling  with  the  safest  of  keepers,  one 
who  cannot  come  but  he  is  welcome,  ay,  wel- 
come as  the  flowers  of  May,  both  to  herself 
and  to  Muriel,  he  who  was  the  husband  of 
Maud,  who  in  the  future  happy  time — but  no 
matter.  She  left  her  nursling,  we  say,  with  no 
other  than  the  grave  master  of  Hazlewood, 
who  would  not  so  much  as  suffer  a  breath 
to  come  through  that  door,  which  would  be 
perilous  to  Muriel  —  Muriel,  who  was  the 
sister  of  Maud.  She  is  hastily  summoned  by 
that  gentleman,  who  with  white  lips  prepares 
her  to  behold  her  precious  nursling  in  a 
swoon,  and  Muriel  had  not  fainted  for  six 
months.  Her  spasmodic  attacks,  which  com- 
menced in  this  way,  Tamar  had  been  able 
thus  long  to  ward  off,  thanks  to  Sir  Ornicron 
— God  bless  him ! — "  Mr.  Monckton,  bless 
him !    might  well   be   scared,"   said   Tamar. 
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And  he  was  scared  —  that  Mr.  Monckton 
blessed  by  Tamar;  he  needed  no  repetition 
of  the  hint  faintly  delivered  by  the  troubled 
Tamar,  that  perhaps  it  might  be  better  if  her 
dear  Miss  Muriel  did  not  see  him  when  she 
opened  her  eyes,  for  she  never  required 
any  aid  save  Tamar's ;  he  fled  thereon 
precipitately — the  great  Mammoth  to  his 
place. 

He  heard  of  her  illness  succinctly,  through- 
out the  many  weeks  of  its  duration.  Each 
particular  was  eagerly  told  to  him ;  he  was 
spared  not  a  turn  of  the  malady.  No  fancies 
here,  the  reality  was  photographed — newly 
between  every  sun.  For  Maggie  and  Alice 
must  know,  almost  hourly,  how  their  darling 
was  pronounced.  So  not  even  the  prepara- 
tions which  duly  progressed,  for  the  approach- 
ing nuptials  of  Maggie,  his  dear  Maggie,  who 
was  marrying  so  happily — a  blessing  he  had 
never  ventured  to  expect — could  distract  for 
a  moment  the  bent  of  his   mind,  from  the 
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contemplations  that  would  not  be  gain- 
said. 

Taught  by  its  effect  upon  Muriel  the  real 
nature  of  that  declaration  (would  that  he  the 
rather  had  cut  out  his  tongue,  than  suffered 
a  sign  of  it  to  escape  him!),  Philip  looked 
within  aghast.  He  could  not,  it  seemed,  bid 
other  existences  into  the  belongings  that  ap- 
pertained to  her,  the  light  o'  love  departed. 
He,  the  Philip  Monckton  who  had  wedded 
Maud,  seemed  not  in  a  condition  to  espouse 
afresh.  With  these  convictions  blended  a  curi- 
osity latterly  wholly  unknown.  Where  wan- 
dered this  Maud,  of  such  tragic  influences? 
Toyed  she  now  with  the  '  striplings  of  the 
court — with  the  witty  paper-warriors — with 
the  gold-dust  lords — or  had  her  bygone  touch 
failed  to  suffice  her,  and  revelled  she  again 
artful  amidst  arts — fair,  pestiferous  person- 
ation ? 

Philip  aged  in  these  wintry  months  as  he 
had  not  aged  in  the  blow  of  her  marriage. 
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Then  he  was  able  to  applaud  his  por- 
tion in  the  undeveloped  drama ;  now  his 
self-esteem  has  fallen.  And  it  follows 
that  whether  in  the  circle  of  his  friends 
or  in  his  solitary  chamber,  his  bright 
blue  eye  distends  and  flames  with  one 
and  the  same  unnatural  light ;  his  lips 
compress  with  a  vice-like  firmness,  wholly 
strange  to  their  ruby  glow,  that  proudly 
shaped  were  wont  to  tremble  with  the  pressure 
of  the  floods  beyond  them.  His  shining 
chestnut  hair  paled  visibly. 

He  went  often  to  the  Bower.  No  fear  of 
her  flitting  from  her  chamber,  in  the  accession 
of  the  fever  which  they  said  was  gradually 
consuming  her — frail  captive  Muriel.  No 
fear  that  in  her  womanly  vexing  disease  itself 
would  fall  aside  and  she  step  forth  to  de- 
grade him — the  disabled  bird  whom  he  had 
wounded. 

No — the  snow-flake  vanished  bride  was 
effectually     precluded     from     these    things. 

vol.  in.  N 
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Therefore  Philip  might  stride  there  at  will; 
and  he  did  stride  there. 

Meantime  a  faint  current,  sensible,  religious, 
ebbed    to    and   fro    amidst   those    who    were 
united   in  these  complicated   bonds  of  love; 
and  Edmund  heard  not  of  her  illness.     He 
heard  it  not,  though  he  passed  his  evenings 
in  Dorset  Street ;    and  though  Maggie  wrote 
to  him  every  day ;    and  Josiah  corresponded 
with  Isaacs.     No,  he  heard  it  not.     There 
was  woven  about  him,  by  its  delicate  tissues, 
a  power  so  strong  that  it  served  to  protect 
him  from  a  rock  which  might  else  have  been 
his  wreck.    Diana  was  wise  from  the  marriage 
of  Maud — and  Magdalen  could  hear  Diana's 
voice — and  Philip,  the  unyielding  yet  indul- 
gent father,   was   more  potent  with    Maggie 
than  her  lover — for   Philip  was   not  spared 
even  that.     No  matter  how  he  worded   his 
counsel — Maggie  protected   her  artistic  love 
from  the  knowledge  then  or  ever  of  an  illness 
which  Philip  recommended  should  be  hidden 
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from  him,  since,  was  he  not  a  friend  of 
Muriel's? — and  would  he  not,  from  his  de- 
licate temperament,  better  hear  that  she  had 
died  than  know  that  she  suffered  lingeringly — 
this  Muriel  whom  every  one  went  far  to 
worship.  And  as  tributary  streams  flowed 
the  rest,  tutored  by  Diana,  Magdalen,  and 
Philip  ;  so  Edmund  was  effectually  preserved, 
and  the  announced  marriage-day  drew  near. 

Allie  had  only  one  fear  in  all  the  delightful 
prospective  of  Maggie's  anticipated  happiness; 
and  since  that  was  selfish,  she  dismissed  it, 
put  it  by,  till  it  must  e'en  be  proven.  How 
would  she  bear  the  burden  of  the  dignity  of 
Miss  Monckton  of  Hazlewood? 

Ten  days  before  Maggie's  wedding,  Muriel 
wrote  a  note  to  Philip.  She  had  been  known 
to  write  to  him  before,  and  her  friends  were 
too  happy  in  her  convalescence  to  feel  jealous 
that  he  was  bidden  to  her  side  earlier  than 
any  one  else.  It  created  no  surprise  in  any 
one,  least  of  all  in  Tamar,  when  he  who  had 

n2 
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been  with  her  when  she  fell  ill  was  summoned 
to  witness  her  recovery. 

So  he  sat  again  in  her  presence. 

And  this  time  she  eyed  him  not  in  the 
mirror.  This  time  she  viewed  him  not  as  he 
sat.  This  time  she  lay  not  listening ;  it  was 
she  who  began  to  speak.  Singular  were  the 
words  she  chose.  Singularly  fortunate  for 
Philip — singularly  agitating  for  her. 

"  Philip" — it  was  her  old  kind  tone — "  has 
Edmund  Leigh  heard  of  my  illness  ?" 

"  I  think  not — nay,  I  am  sure  that  he  has 
not  been  told  of  it/' 

Her  fingers,  as  they  lay  upon  the  coverlet, 
spread  wide  in  perceptible  amazement,  and 
her  lips  parted  and  trembled. 

"It  is  too  much,  0  Lord !  "  Then  she 
lay  silent  a  space,  as  if  unable  to  believe  that 
so  great  a  truth  was  real.  "  Who  put  silence 
upon  Maggie  ?  "  And  almost  with  Philip's 
old  devouring  glance  her  eyes  fastened  upon 
him. 
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"  I,  Muriel,  I.     I  made  atonement." 

Again  the  sinews  of  those  waife-like  hands 
distend  and  relax,  and  her  lips  tremble ;  this 
time  before  man ;  and  that  man,  too,  who — 
but  no  matter. 

He  had,  indeed,  atoned.  Atoned.  Now 
she  may  gaze  upon  him — by  her  holy  grati- 
tude subdued. 

"  Muriel,  pardon  me  !  "  said  the  Philip 
whom  she  had  virtually  decried. 

"  Hush — what  is  that  you  say?  No,  do 
not  repeat  it.  Pardon!  You  have  Atoned. 
You,  Maud's  Philip." 

"  Oh,  my  life,  my  love  !  " — she  spoke  not 
now  to  the  visible — "  the  sacrifice  has  not 
been  in  vain.  .After  a  few  fleeting  days 
from  this,  thy  poor  Muriel  may  live  or  die, 
and  thy  bride  will  still  be  thine." 

And  Philip  knew  that  he  was  pardoned. 
The  great  waves  of  his  degradation  rolled 
away  from  upon  his  soul,  now  that  she  of 
closed  lips  was  no  longer  able  to  despise  him. 
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They  spoke  no  more  to  each  other — it 
was  understood  that  they  were  friends  ;  and 
he  passed  out  of  her  presence  once  more 
erect.  He  trod  elate  towards  Maggie's 
wedding  from  the  somhre  threshold  of  Muriel's 
door — hope  emerging  through  the  clouds, 
since  again  he  respected  himself.  And 
Muriel,  having  forgotten  the  phrases  in 
which  she  had  intended  to  absolve  him,  de- 
termined to  bury  in  a  wise  oblivion  that  one 
evil  memory  from  her  mind,  as  from  her  lips  ; 
for  Philip  had  made  atonement,  and  Edmund 
would  receive  his  bride. 

Philip  issued  sudden  and  stringent  orders 
that  the  bridal  should  be  gay.  Many  more 
guests  must  be  invited  than  were  already 
named.  Much  feasting  must  ensue.  Fine 
must  be  the  bridal  dresses  for  Miss  Monck- 
ton  of  Hazlewood,  dazzling  the  jewels  she 
must  wear.  Singularly  happy  conclusion 
this  last;  jewels  became  Maggie  Monckton, 
and  their  liquid  ray  would  annul   any  ten- 
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dency  in  Edmund's  mind  to  compare  the 
bride  of  reality  with  the  aerial  bride  of  dreams. 
Flowers  were  for  Muriel — sweet  spring  flowers 
— not  such  as  blend  gorgeously  in  Maggie's 
bouquet — the  splendid  hot-house  flowers 
which  the  bridegroom  longs  to  paint. 

So  Philip  bestowed  upon  Edmund  Leigh 
the  hand  of  Alicia's  daughter  ;  and  Maggie 
smiled  her  rainbow  pleasure,  sunny  and  tear- 
ful, at  the  same  time — this  camelopardalous 
Maggie.  And  Edmund  was  serene,  as 
he  had  been  when  he  wrote  the  letter  to 
Philip — when  he  wrote  the  letter  to  Maggie. 
And  there  sat  behind  the  horns  of  the  altar  a 
spotless  exalted  shape. 

Allie  presided  unflinchingly.  Carried  clean 
aloft  by  the  crowd  of  guests,  and  the  voice 
of  her  father,  and  her  sister's  bridal  veil. 

Colonel  Lawrence,  who  had  known  her  for 
so  many  years — who  had  hovered  on  the 
threshold  of  her  mother's  death-chamber — he 
proposed  the  health  of  the  bride. 
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And  Edmund,  who  obeyed  the  voice  of 
Muriel,  arose  in  his  place  beside  this  bride, 
and  acknowledged  in  her  name  and  his  own 
the  noble  compliments,  the  tender  aspirations, 
the  hallowed  hopes  thus  proffered  her ;  and 
the  heart  of  Maggie  swelled  with  rapture — 
she  of  the  early  romanceful  time ;  and  she 
vowed  vows  of  a  wifely  homage,  deeper,  per- 
haps, than  she  vowed  at  the  church — a 
homage  which  should  cradle  his  art,  a  love 
that  should  attend  his  footsteps — the  deep 
humility  of  the  proud  towards  the  husband 
whom  God  and  her  father  had  given  her. 

Mr.  Russell  of  Bletchley  proposed  the 
health  of  Allie  in  a  speech  characteristic 
of  him,  which  charmed  everybody,  and 
tricked  almost  everybody,  to  dissemble  tears 
with  smiles.  And  other  toasts  succeeded, 
rapidly,  tersely,  effectively,  for  moments 
waned. 

Then  the  assembly  must  disunite  ;  for 
railway  trains    are    imperious    servants ;  and 
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Edmund,  with  whom  the  most  nectareal 
wines  were  more  or  less  at  a  discount, 
felt  in  no  wise  bored  by  the  sounding 
carriage  wheels  when  the  four  grays  pawed 
upon  the  gravel  drive,  and  the  bride  was 
ready  to  go  forth. 

Forbidden  ground  that  gravel  drive 
fronting  the  hall  door  of  Hazlewood ;  yet, 
undeterred  and  unalarmed,  there  hung  about 
that  handsome  equipage,  the  outskirts  of 
the  House  of  Hazlewood,  an  orderly  and 
eager  crowd — Maggie's  poor,  whom  she  was 
leaving.  Oh  !  it  was  a  serene  spectacle 
for  the  bridegroom  of  that  morning,  when 
he  led  her  forth  in  her  superb  attire,  to 
be  environed  by  the  blessings  of  the  poor, 
passing  into  his  protection.  The  angel 
folded  its  snow-like  wings,  and  sat  fear- 
lessly still  before  the  eyes  of  Edmund ;  for 
Maggie — the  lifelong  companion  and  friend, 
the  girl  who,  enacting  a  blessed  dominion, 
needed  herself  his  gentle  rule — was  wholly 
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distinct  that  day  and  for  ever  from  her 
who  was  called  Muriel. 

And  Muriel  heard  not  his  bridal  bells, 
for  the  wind  did  not  lie  that  way  ; 
but  she  sent  Taraar  downstairs  for  the 
cards,  and  partook  with  Tamar  the  wed- 
ding cake,  and  Tamar  did  not  know  it 
was  a  sacrament.  But  it  was  that,  to  all 
time  ;  like  the  sacrament  Tamar  partook 
with  Maud  when  the  door  of  death  stood 
yawning. 

From  that  day  forth  Muriel  improved 
in  health  ;  till,  as  the  season  advanced, 
she  became  much  as  before,  and  the  mes- 
sages remitted  by  her  to  Edmund  and 
Maggie  were  not  a  prevarication,  as  they 
would  have  been  were  she  a  greater 
invalid  than  Edmund  had  often  known  her. 

Maggie  respected  her  father's  wisdom, 
and  never  told  her  husband  of  that  illness 
of  Muriel,  which  occurred  in  the  winter  of 
their  marriage.     Thus  it  is  possible  effectually 
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to  protect  those  whom  we  worthily  love ; 
and  that  which,  disclosed  at  an  earlier 
day,  might  possibly  bring  about  ruin,  need 
never  be  divulged  to  wound, 
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CHAPTER   XVII. 

Giovanni  Capelli. 

London  has  received  at  length  the  young 
sculptor.  Paris,  Germany,  his  native  land, 
spread  forth  their  sweets  to  him  in  vain ; 
he  has  chosen  the  colder  English  capital, 
and  ostensibly  resides  there;  and  not  only 
he,  but  his  works  —  those  that  had  long 
preceded  him,  and  the  present  fruits  of 
his  genius.  For  he  labours  unceasingly, 
this  pupil  successively  of  Thorwaldsen  and 
Canova — this  emulator  of  Michael  Angelo, 
whose  mother  exchanged  his  untaught  talent 
with  the  chances  of  escape  for  the  English 
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prisoner  thirteen  years  ago  ;  who  is  now 
Lucia's  motherless  son,  for  Lucia  literally 
died  of  his  fame.  The  noise  of  him  in- 
duced hereditary  heart  disease,  and  buried 
her  ere  he  was  scarcely  crowned.  He 
lamented  her  long  and  loudly,  rising  out 
of  the  ashes  of  his  lamentation  to  sculp- 
ture her  such  a  sarcophagus,  that  it  was 
no  longer  dubious  whether  or  not  he  were 
crowned. 

There  entered  one  morning  the  studio 
of  the  famous  young  Italian,  Mrs.  Moray, 
her  child,  and  Leonarda,  to  be  modelled 
in  one  group.  Mrs.  Moray  had  not 
mentioned  by  name,  in  the  hearing  of 
her  Italian  attendant,  this  young  sculptor 
wrhose  work  she  was  securing,  as  a  purely 
maternal  luxury  ;  nor  it  seems  had  Leon- 
arda, who  still  spoke  but  little  English, 
chanced  to  hear  it  by  repute.  When, 
therefore,  carrying  the  beautiful  child, 
who,    together   with    the    beautiful   mother, 
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charmed  the  young  southern  sculptor, 
Leonarda  entered  his  studio,  and  instantly 
recognized,  in  the  sculptor  Capelli,  the 
son  of  her  sister  Lucia,  who  quitted 
Sicily  as  a  child,  her  impassioned  exclama- 
tions amazed  all  who  were  present;  and 
it  was  some  time  ere  the  proud  artist 
could  rise  out  of  his  surprise,  and  over- 
come a  first  natural  hauteur,  to  recognize 
in  this  lady's  attendant  a  near  relative  of 
his  own.  But  when  he  had  designated  the 
name  of  his  birthplace,  the  Christian 
names  of  his  family,  and  the  circumstances 
of  his  education,  there  could  no  longer  be 
a   doubt. 

Leonarda  proved  by  many  particulars 
her  right  to  claim  him  as  her  kindred, 
and  then  the  great  artist  melted  away, 
and  the  radiant  lowly  Italian  boy  stood 
forth  from  the  glorious  garments  of  his 
fame,  and  bent  his  knee  before  the  beau- 
tiful sister   of  his   beautiful   mother  Lucia ; 
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and  Maud  gazed  on  till  her  eyes  were 
humid,  with  starting  generous  tears,  so 
superb  was  the  spectacle  before  her,  the 
consanguinity  of  genius  and  blood. 

But  Leonarda  recovered — recovered  joy- 
ously— to  return  to  the  delightful  task, 
which  she  had  for  the  moment  relin- 
quished ;  and  the  glowing  lips  of  the 
young  sculptor  mingled  his  profound,  un- 
called-for apologies  for  this  sudden  ebuli- 
tion  of  feeling,  with  murmured  admiration 
of  the  child — as  fair  a  model  as  sculptor's 
eye  ever  delightedly  rested  upon. 

Poor  Claud  Moray !  The  grave  closed 
over  him  pale  and  bloody,  and  the  mother 
of  his  only  child  was  not  a  widow — but 
art  revelled  in  that  glorious  little  shape, 
to  blend  it  with  the  memory  of  an  artist 
and  a  Claud. 

The  group  passes  through  pantomime  into 
some  suitable  form,  and  evermore  the  eyes 
of    Leonarda    disemburthen    of   their  break- 
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ing  tears — and  Giovanni  Capelli  asks  her, 
whose  face  it  delights  him  to  look  upon — 
a  bas-relievo  to  the  northern  glory  of  the 
mother  of  the  beautiful  boy  (in  their 
native  Italian,  pure  from  the  French,  the 
Belgic,  or  the  Anglo  accent),  "if  he 
shall  perpetuate  those   tears." 

"  Immortalize  them  !  "  cries  Maud  ;  and 
Leonarda  ignores  with  a  start  the  jealousy 
and  despotism  of  art,  destroys  every  vestige 
of  the  pose,  by  falling  in  transports  at  her 
mistress's  feet,  when  the  sitting  is  gravely 
concluded. 

Maud,  in  common  with  her  family, 
knew  very  well  the  main  points  of  that 
history  aged  now  a  dozen  years  and  more ; 
but  she  might  not  have  heard  all  the 
items,  and,  charmed  by  the  force  of  the 
Italian  character,  as  she  witnessed  its 
most  lucid  traits  suddenly  developed  in 
her  presence,  her  mind  grasped  no  personal 
connection   with   him  who  related   his    early 
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history  in  rapid  Italian  words,  the  half 
of  which  her  now  unaccustomed  ears 
failed  duly  to  translate  to  her ;  and  a 
something  in  the  sound  of  this  Italian 
tongue  reviving  painful  memories  assisted 
to  distract  her  impressions.  She  left  the 
studio,  therefore ;  and  the  day  passed,  ere 
it  occurred  to  her  that  in  this  young 
sculptor  she  had  seen  the  protege  of 
Colonel  Lawrence,  and  of  Philip ;  of 
whom,  from  time  to  time,  rumour  had 
reached  them,  ere  she  departed  from  the 
bower,  telling  of  great  and  indisputable  things. 

Inane  that  she  had  been ! — she  now  recog- 
nized the  name,  as  if  it  had  been  trumpeted 
within  her  hearing  every  day  of  the  thirteen 
years.  Sitting  alone  in  her  drawing-room,  it 
pierced  home  to  her  memory  pertinaciously, 
borne  upon  the  voice  of  Philip.  Then,  as  the 
identity  condensed  into  proofs,  she  could  not 
bear  her  comparative  solitude;  for  she  was 
hearing  the  voice  of  Philip,  with  whom  once 
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this  young  sculptor  consorted  in  a  strange 
and  perilous  imprisonment,  thundering,  in 
accents  of  wrath  and  sorrow,  his  long-pent 
anathemas  into  her  ears.  Fateful  she  thought 
the  chance  which  thus  carried  her,  Maud 
Moray,  into  the  presence  of  Capelli,  once  the 
Sicilian  peasant  boy,  "  the  little  rascal,"  who 
scarce  could  bridle  his  tremendous  excitement 
to  bide  his  time  by  the  side  of  Philip,  the  suf- 
fering and  saturnine  invalid ;  and  must  need 
imperil  all  their  chances  of  escape,  as  well 
as  his  own  aspirations.  This  was  Giovanni 
Capelli.  Of  course  it  was  Giovanni  Capelli, 
whom  Maud  in  a  sudden  mania  had  sought, 
to  perpetuate  in  the  proudest  manner,  at  this 
particular  juncture,  her  own  resemblance  and 
her  boy's. 

Mrs.  Moray  summons  Leonarda ;  and  as 
often,  on  winter  nights,  when  it  is  clear  and 
clean,  they  trust  themselves  to  walk  in  the 
streets;  for  Craven  Hill  and  Cleveland  Square 
are  not  unquiet  vicinities.     Having  ventured 
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as  far  as  into  Sloan  Street,  walking  all  the 
way  and  briskly  be  sure,  she  puts  off  her 
hood,  in  Maggie's  hall,  and  breaks  in  upon 
Edmund  and  his  wife  marvellously. 

Edmund  places  her  a  chair,  though  she  is 
so  radiant,  almost  taking  their  breath  away, 
fresh  out  of  the  crisp  air.  And  Maud  sits 
down  by  her  daughter-in-law,  whom  she  met 
not  at  Hazlewood,  but  in  the  great  city ;  and 
by  Edmund,  the  unwedded  love  of  Muriel, 
for  Maud  now  knows  him  to  have  been 
that. 

And  over  the  light  wines  and  biscuits 
Maggie  allows  her  husband  at  that  period  of 
the  day,  they  speak  of  Giovanni  Capelli — not 
as  the  world  speak  of  him,  but  as  he  relates 
to  them.  Edmund  confesses  that  he  has 
met  him,  but  that  he  did  not  introduce  him- 
self— so  to  be  installed,  by  bygone  claims, 
in  the  friendship  of  the  noble  young  Sicilian 
artist,  who  bears  an  unblemished  reputation. 
With  him  manhood  is  not  lost  in  genius — 
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unlike  his  pale  brother  in  the  arts,   Moray. 
And  it  is  impossible  but  that  the  name  of  her 
father  must  hover  on  the  lips  that   Maggie 
watches,    yet    does  it  never   issue.       Never, 
with  a  cold  design;  never,  by  accident;  never, 
in  any  form  or  shape.     For  none,  save  Tamar, 
in  a  momentary  spasm — we  told  that  in  its 
place — have  ever  heard  Maud  name  the  name 
of  Philip,  except  when  she  wakes  the  echoes 
of  all  melody,   calling  her  babe  by  his   one 
name  ;  then  only  she  utters  "  Philip  !  w     And 
this  being  the   case,    clearly  no   person   in- 
trudes that  name   upon  her    hearing  —  no, 
they  are  not  given  to  insult  her — to  slight 
her  manifest  will.    Maggie  and  Edmund,  who, 
in  evening  hours,  discourse  together  tenderly, 
fondly,  have  told  ere  now  many  things  to  one 
another,  and  many  things  are  very  strange  to 
them  ;  but  so  the  husband  of  Maggie  tells 
her  are  many  things  in  the  world.     The  wife 
of  Edmund  Leigh  is  almost  as  remote  from 
personal  admixture  with  the  lion's  mouth,  as 
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her  father  could  have  kept  her  at  Hazlewood. 
She  is  very  nearly  wedded  to  her  husband's 
art;  and  this,  the  year  succeeding  his  mar- 
riage, brings  forth  good  fruit  in  pictures.  And 
there  is  dawning  upon  Edmund  Leigh  in  his 
spirituel  studio  the  prescience  of  a  coming 
event,  too  blissful  to  be  briefly  realized. 

Diana  and  Felix  went  straggling  off  some- 
where— together  of  course — before  Maud  went 
down  to  Llandudno ;  and  they  were  now  re- 
turning. Diana  was  ready  to  concentrate  in 
the  home  air  of  Old  England  the  various 
literary  elements  she  had  inadvertently  col- 
lected, and  Felix  was  quite  ready  to  return. 

Therefore  Maud  had  to  welcome  them  one 
day,  and  to  hear  what  they  said  of  "  Philip" 
at  the  present ;  and  Diana  had  to  be  talked 
to  about  Giovanni  Capelli,  whom  she  was 
famishing  to  see.  Wherever  they  had  gone, 
Giovanni  had  been  there  before  them.  Fame 
called  him  "the  wonderful  boy,"  as  it  called 
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Chatterton  before  him.  So  Diana  and  Felix 
talked  with  Maud  of  Philip's  part  protege,  as 
Edmund  and  Maggie  had  talked  of  him ;  and 
the  ears  that  impotently  listened  for  its  sound, 
yearning  for  they  knew  not  what,  were  no 
more  nearly  fed  here  than  in  Sloan  Street,  by 
the  hearing  of  the  name  of  that  Philip. 

Leonarda  sat  now  in  white  muslin  robes 
by  the  chair  of  her  friend  Mrs.  Moray.  She 
might  have  donned  velvet,  had  it  so  pleased 
her,  and  adorned  the  velvet  with  gems,  but 
Leonarda  was  too  natural  a  gentlewoman  to 
commit  an  error  in  taste ;  so  Giovanni's  gene- 
rous provision  provided  instruction  which  fed 
the  mind,  and  fitted  her  better  for  the  altered 
position  in  which  his  affection  and  the  kind- 
ness of  Maud  had  installed  her. 

Leonarda  had  always  borne  herself  meekly 
amidst  her  English  fellow-servants,  as  ever 
half  envious  of  the  foreigner ;  and  she  bore 
her  new  honours  so  meekly  now  that  she  was 
raised    above   them,    that   she   retained   the 
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respect  and  affection  which  she  merited. 
"  Philip"  lost  by  her  elevation  no  single 
mark  of  attention ;  she  had  never  been  his 
nurse,  but  at  all  times  his  playmate ;  and 
that,  as  his  mother's  new-made  friend — one 
who  in  some  wise  was  linked  with  Philip,  the 
other  unseen  Philip — she  remained  with  in- 
terest. 

Maud  arises  on  her  birth-day.  She  is  this 
day  twenty-five.  Three  years  have  passed 
since  Saunders,  Diana's  maid,  brought  into 
her  room  that  crape-draped  robe.  And  so 
"  Philip"  is  three  years  old. 

He  is  bidden  to  a  distinguished  juvenile 
party,  which  Diana  gives  to  indefinite  num- 
bers, under  seven  years  of  age ;  and  neither 
Maud  nor  Leonarda  questions  who  will  be  the 
point  of  attraction. 

The  vacancy  obvious  in  the  house,  when  the 
young  gentleman  is  out  of  it,  suggests  to 
Maud  the  propriety  of  spending  an  hour  in 
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Sloan  Street,  whence  she  has  heard  no  news 
to-day,  although  she  expected  news. 

A  cab  is  called,  for  Maud  feels  herself  in  a 
hurry,  and  immediately  she  is  on  her  way. 
On  arriving,  she  rejoices  much  that  she  came, 
for  Edmund  is  disturbed,  uneasy ;  Maggie  is 
still  in  pending  danger.  Within  the  last  hour 
she  has  expressed  a  wish  that  her  father  and 
Allie  might  be  summoned  to  her ;  but  Edmund 
has  postponed  the  summons,  hoping  that  all 
will  be  well. 

Maud  soon  makes  up  her  mind  that 
Leonarda  must  return  home  alone,  and  take 
for  that  night  at  least  the  sole  charge  of  the 
child,  for  she  cannot  quit  Maggie's  side. 

With  what  unutterable  sympathy  she  con- 
soled ! — this  young  mother  of  an  only  child ; 
with  what  radiant  hope  she  sought  to  inspire 
the  desponding  one ;  how  tender  beyond 
servantly  succour  was  the  ministering  agency 
of  this  Maud ! — mother-in-law  that  should 
have  been. 
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It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  habits  of 
intimacy  had  sprung  up  between  this  pair. 
No.  The  one  was  too  occupied  with  her 
husband,  the  other  with  her  only  child,  to 
exchange  more  than  casual  visits — but  their 
intercourse  had  been  smooth  as  rivulets. 
Maggie  never  once  displayed  to  Maud 
peculiarities  with  which  Edmund  was  famil- 
iar, which  she  could  not  have  understood, 
but  which  he  understood  very  well ;  and 
Maud,  in  the  presence  of  Maggie  Leigh, 
wore  ever  an  unruffled  sweetness,  unknown 
to  that  Maud  of  the  Bower  who  was 
affianced  to  Murdock  Vane. 

But  the  night  passes  that  inaugurates  a 
day  of  tears.  The  cloud  that  had  parted 
at  the  eleventh  hour  before  Maud,  in  a  like 
time  of  trouble,  closed  above  the  head  of 
Maggie;  and  when  her  father  and  Allie 
arrived,  peremptorily  summoned  ere  the 
danger  was  imminent,  Maggie  was  not  of 
Time.     And    louder    than    the    last    sweet 
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words  the  daughter  of  Philip  murmured 
upon  earth,  there  smote  pitilessly  on  the 
ear  of  Maud,  these  words  which  were 
uttered  at  an  antecedent  moment:  "Edmund 
— I  would  that  I  might  see  my  father — I 
would  speak  to  him  of  Maud  before  I 
die  !  " 

Maud  felt  that  a  thousand  vicissitudes 
had  hung  upon  that  failing  breath,  and 
Philip  had  not  reached  within  the  hearing 
of  it  —  Philip,  who  was  even  now  in  the 
house  with  her ;  whose  foot  she  heard, 
pacing  overhead,  in  the  solemn  death  cham- 
ber of  his  well  -  beloved  daughter,  whose 
existence  he  appeared  scarcely  rightly  to 
have  weighed,  until  his  great  heart  had  no 
comforter  save  Allie  —  herself  paralyzed  by 
grief — and  Maggie  was  lost  to  him  in  this 
world.  She,  Maud  Moray,  uncertain  how  to 
fly,  waited  the  issue  of  Edmund's  coining, 
from  the  darkened  studio  into  which  he  had 
shut  himself,  to  lament  very  deeply  for  her 
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who  had  died,  and  by  so  sorrowful  a  death, 
and  who  left  him  not  even  a  father  —  the 
spirit  of  order  passed  away,  the  companion, 
the  attendant,  the  bosom  friend ;  Edmund 
wept  women's  tears — so  continuous  they 
were  and  hopeless  ;  she  could  not  leave 
to  servants  the  direction  of  that  stricken 
household.  And  Diana — what  ailed  Diana? 
that  she  did  not  come  when  summoned  to 
take  her  place,  Maud's ;  the  Diana  who  was 
here  but  now,  and  ought  not  to  have  gone 
away. 

Philip  and  his  dove-like  daughter  descend 
not,  happily — but  neither  does  Edmund,  the 
equally  bereaved  ;  and  Maud  can  breathe 
no  longer  in  this  house  in  Sloan  Street. 
She  writes  a  hasty  line  to  Edmund,  and  is 
driven  to  Diana's  house. 

If  in  the  presence  of  such  affliction  such 
an  effort  were  possible,  she  would  soundly 
rate  Mrs.  Munro ;  a  suspicion  has  attacked 
her    that    the   latter   purposely    came    not. 
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Yet  Diana  would  not  dare  to  imprison  Maud, 
where  she  must  be  thrust  before  the  eyes  of 
Philip ! 

Diana  and  Felix  depart  to  Sloan  Street 
hurriedly  in  the  cab  that  brought  them 
Maud;  and  she  lingers  in  Diana's  tranquil 
house,  lately  the  scene  of  merriment ;  and 
unutterable  faintness  oppresses  her,  who 
retains  a  mortal  consciousness — as  the  pangs 
of  a  disease  which  has  slept  for  long  once 
more  fasten  upon  her  —  Philip's  lone  Maud 
— while  Philip  is  at  length  in  London. 

Oh!  it  had  needed  this  to  bring  him — 
nothing  short  of  his  child's  death  could  have 
placed  him  in  fancied  propinquity  to  the 
long  -  gone  Maud.  Maud  weeps  for  poor 
Maggie — Philip's  and  Edmund's  poor  Maggie 
— so  she  believes,  does  Maud,  whose  heart 
is  breaking  for  itself. 

Saunders,  who,  fancying  the  drawing-room 
vacant,  looks  in  to  make  up  the  fire,  and 
light  the   gas,  for   it   is   five,  of  a   winter's 
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day    (and   her    mistress    has    told    her    she 
may  soon  return,  and  mournful  guests   may 
arrive),  is  amazed  finding  here  Mrs.  Moray, 
deeply  buried  in  grief.     She  approaches  and 
attempts  to  condole    with   the  regret   which 
it  is  natural   this  lady    should   feel  for  poor 
young  Mrs.  Leigh.     (The  servants  have  heard 
the  news.)     But  the  voice  of  Saunders  is  al- 
together barren  of  effect,  although  it  expresses 
human  sympathy,  which  evermore  consoles  the 
good.     She  bids  that  person  get  a  carriage, 
and  put  her  into  it ;    and  so  she  goes  home 
to  her  great  empty  house  in  Cleveland  Square. 
Empty  !    with  those  little  embroidered   cur- 
tains   still   by  the  side   of  her   own   bed — 
empty !     Oh,    no.     Not   even    if    the   other 
Philip    be   lost   really   and  for  ever.     As  if 
she   had  not  known  for  years  that  he  was 
for   ever   lost  !     She    tells    herself    she  not 
only    knows    it,     but    is    resigned    to    the 
fact. 

Yet,   breathing  out  these  and  other  such 
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words,  she,  nevertheless,  seeks  swiftly  the 
keys  of  certain  drawers,  which  contain  her 
choicest  things;  that  out  of  a  private  tiroir 
she  may  take  to-night  what  she  has  not 
touched  for  years,  and  resign  herself  to  its 
consideration,  as  if  it  were  the  work  of 
another,  and  not  her  own. 

She  recedes  to  the  drawing-room ;  for 
she  feels  precluded,  in  the  presence  of  the 
child  of  Moray,  from  so  much  as  casting 
her  eyes  upon  that  document,  which  wit- 
nesses deep  and  unspoken  things.  She 
glides  by  the  little  embroidered  curtains, 
within  which  he  sleeps  angels'  sleep,  and 
she  does  not  once  glance  toward  him,  so 
delicate  are  the  springs  that  move  this 
young  mother. 

She  speaks  a  kind  word  to  Leonarda, 
and  bids  her  leave  her  for  that  evening  the 
sole  occupation  of  the  drawing-room;  and 
Leonarda,  with  blood-red  eyes,  on  account 
of    that    poor   young   Mrs.    Leigh,    vacates 
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with  fearful  glances,  fearing  to  leave  Maud 
to  weep. 

But  Maud  is  ever  obeyed — obeyed  with 
a  word :  so  she  has  her  want,  a  personal 
solitude ;  and  instantly  it  commences  to 
people  itself. 

But  she  is  unequal  to  the  retrospect  of 
that  which  is  within  her  reach.  She  reads 
the  opening  passage  with  a  tremor,  unfelf, 
unknown,  when  she  pillowed  in  her  arms 
the  failing  Maggie ;  and  her  resolve  is 
taken  to  dismiss  that  moment,  and  for  ever, 
this  frightful  question  of  the  past  —  this 
seeking  to  disinter — this  morbid  craving  to 
commune  with  the  spirits  that  must  have 
cried,    "  Gone — dropt — forgot !" 

The  draperies  of  the  irregular  apartment 
in  which  she  had  thought  to  hold  a  vigil 
with  Philip — Philip  who  wears  garments  of 
sackcloth  and  ashes  while  she  behaves  in 
this  fashion  —  convey  to  her  ill-wrought 
brain  strange    and  fanciful  declaimers,    who 
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marvel  much  at  the  utter  heartlessness, 
which  is  able,  in  the  hour  of  Philip's  afflic- 
tion, to  behold  in  him  aught  save  the 
father  of  Maggie  —  that  poor  Maggie  who 
has  not  been  sufficiently  missed  from  her 
stately  pastimes  round  her  childhood's  home 
— seeing  that  Allie  remained  with  Philip, 
and  was  likely  evermore  to  remain  with 
him,  since  who  would  venture  to  rob  him 
of  Allie  —  or  for  whom  would  she  quit 
him  ? 

This  Mrs.  Moray,  who  sits  by  her  fire  in 
solitary  luxury,  is  unnatural  among  woman- 
kind. One  who  has  established  a  claim  to 
be  her  friend,  dies  before  her  eyes  by  a 
tragic  death  (one  from  which  herself  once 
but  narrowly  escaped),  and,  in  lieu  of 
shedding  salutary  tears  becoming  a  mourner 
who  believes  and  knows  that  there  is  hope 
in  a  Christian's  death  —  lo,  here  is  an  im- 
passive witness  of  solemnities  at  which  all 
flesh    is    moved  !  —  she  beholds,   and  makes 
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no  sign  —  she  is  borne  away  upon  another 
current  —  this  most  shameless  and  immodest 
of  her  sex ! 

She,  who  could  not  rate  Diana,  rates 
soundly  herself,  and  writhes,  too,  under  the 
scourge.  She  does  not  spare  herself,  this 
woman  with  a  conscience,  this  self-monitress, 
now  that  she  is  proved  a  delinquent.  The 
arrows  of  her  anger  against  herself  pierce 
the  pillows  beneath  her  head,  and  she  can- 
not sleep  nor  rest,  this  unquiet  Maud 
Moray. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

The  mortal  part  of  Philip's  daughter  could 
not  be  laid  in  any  tomb  of  any  metro- 
politan cemetery.  Maggie  should  lie,  where 
her  father  willed,  amidst  peaceful  places, 
whence  Edmund  had  brought  her  to  spend 
a  brief  chapter  of  life  with  him,  then  to 
be  no  more  seen. 

So  it  was  borne  down  to  Hazlewood,  all 
that  was  left  of  Maggie  ;  and  they  who  had 
crowded  round  her  as  a  bride  redolent  with 
love,  and  hope,  and  joy  —  who  blessed  her 
departing  footsteps,  and  his,  the  bride- 
groom's, for  her  sake — clustered  again  round 
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her  coffin,  now  the  brief  year  was  gone ; 
and  on  the  morrow  it  was  lowered  to  its 
resting-place. 

Poor  flower  of  a  mournful  fate !  Com- 
mencing to  enjoy  the  brief  life  which  hi- 
therto she  left  untasted,  the  cup  was  removed 
from  her  lip.  Perhaps  Edmund  clung  more 
closely  to  his  art  when  he  found  how  deeply 
it  was  shared  by  her,  whom  Muriel  had 
given  him  as  wife  ;  and  so  it  was  needful 
for  the  health  of  his  soul  that  the  stay  of 
his  mind's  occupation  should  depart  :  any 
way,  Edmund  was  a  widower,  and  he  wept 
for  a  real  loss. 

Then  it  followed  upon  his  long  stay  at 
Hazlewood,  that  Edmund  should  ride  over 
to  the  Bower  at  times,  and  that,  being 
there,  he  should  not  avoid  Muriel,  who  did 
her  best,  and  gave  him  a  treasure,  though 
God  had  overruled  her  goodness.  He 
mounted  then  to  the  boudoir  again,  whence 
had    issued    his    married    life,    that     calm, 
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blessed  season  ;  and  angel  Muriel  wept  for 
her  of  whom  death  had  defrauded  them. 
Hallowed  is  their  friendship,  who  interchange 
now  their  thoughts  of  life  and  their  hopes 
of  death — the  death  that  stretches  like  a 
curtain  before  them,  concealing  the  solely 
desirable  things  ;  for  how  can  either  an- 
ticipate again  such  a  peace  as  the  agency 
of  Maggie  procured  them,  who  rests  now 
remote  from  the  flesh,  while  they  linger 
behind. 

And  more  crushingly  the  pall  of  her 
widowhood  closed  around  Maud  Moray ;  the 
real  widowhood  that  had  come  upon  her, 
dated  from  Maggie's  death. 

Nor  man  nor  woman  entered  her  presence 
naming  the  name  that  was  ever  on  her 
heart  ;  and  now,  in  the  petulance  and 
discontent  of  trouble,  she  marvelled  much 
that  such  stern  punctilios  should  close  the 
lips  of  Diana  Munro,  the  sole  person  from 
whom  she  was  not  personally  removed,  who  was 
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versed  at  all  in  the  bygone  time  (for  if  Felix 
knew,  or  did  not  know,  made  no  difference). 

Maud  had  forgotten  how,  as  lately  as  the 
day  Maggie  died,  she  had  frightened  Diana 
into  the  cab — poor  Diana,  who  had  just  said 
to  Felix,  "  Ah,  my  Felix,  who  can  tell?  " 

It  was  very  dreary,  inconceivably  dreary, 
thus  to  be  thrown  out  of  the  story  of  her 
life.  To  be  so  superb  in  womanly  belongings, 
yet  to  lack  the  simplest  attraction  for  him, 
who  was  her  deepest  life — ay,  deeper  than 
her  boy — her  innocent  happy  boy — who, 
angel-like,  served  to  protect  her  from  the 
frenzy  of  her  own  despair,  as  weeks  and 
months  passed  by  and  he  came  not,  and  there- 
fore could  never  have  heard  (and  now  thus 
long  past,  how  could  he  ever  hear  it?)  on 
whose  bosom  ebbed  out  the  life  of  his  daugh- 
ter, whose  voice  sustained  her  in  the  ordeal, 
until  human  sustenance  was  vain ;  overhear- 
ing the  while  that  fervent  prayer  that  she 
might  endure  till  her  father  should  arrive,  in 
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order  that  the  dying  one  might  speak  to  him 
of  her,  Maud. 

Edmund  was  cruel,  Diana  was  cruel,  ah, 
fools  they  were  that  they  could  not  discern 
it !  And  now  both  Maud  and  Maud's  Philip 
were  doomed  to  life-long  desolation.  For  the 
thought  that  another  could  supply  her  place 
in  the  kingly  heart  of  Philip  Monckton  never 
entered  her  brain  ;  she  as  little  doubted  his 
perpetual  widowhood,  as  she  tolerated  the 
assumption  of  any  vagrant  dreamer  approach- 
ing to  kneel  at  her  feet,  as  once  knelt  Claud 
Moray.  Year  by  year  she  walked  forth  in 
her  glory,  protected  from  all  suitors  alike  by 
that  in  which  Philip  had  enclosed  her. 

Together  with  the  cruelty  of  Diana  and 
Edmund,  the  extraordinary  indifference  of 
the  Lady  of  Havering  sensibly  wounded 
Maud  ;  her  Aunt  Magdalen  certainly  corre- 
sponded with  her,  yet  she  never  issued  the 
ghost  of  an  invitation  to  her  and  her  baby 
boy ;  for  the  matter  of  that  the  Bower  might 
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have  been  ten  thousand  miles  removed. 
Scrupulously  particular  seemed  this  fancied 
jealousy  for  the  sacred  happiness  of  Philip. 
Maud  could  have  cursed  such  jealousy.  And 
it  was  now  three  years  and  a  half  since 
Maud  and  Muriel  had  met ;  and  Muriel  ap- 
peared to  have  forgotten  that  ever  in  the  life 
of  her  only  sister  mingled  so  rare  and  demon- 
strative an  element  as  the  uncompromising 
Master  of  Hazlewood. 

Thus  rolled  wearily  the  burden  of  the  days 
of  Philip's  lone  Maud.  And  what,  mean- 
time, was  Philip? 

Anon  Philip  was  a  reed  stirred  by  the 
wind.  Anon  like  an  oaken  trunk  girded  by 
stout  chains.  Anon  tremulous,  anon  terrible. 
The  death  of  Maggie  had  been  to  him  also  a 
reminder  of  by-gone  things.  Looking  upon 
death  in  so  terrible  a  form  as  that  which  re- 
moved his  own  young  daughter,  her  sweets  of 
life  scarce  tasted,  he  asked  himself  what  is 
life?     Taken  in  the  hour  of  affliction  closer 
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to  the  heart  of  Edmund  Leigh  than  prosperity 
had  permitted  him  to  approach  it,  Philip 
knew  himself  instructed.  Beholding  Edmund, 
as  summoned  to  join  them,  he  did  sometimes 
behold  him,  by  the  side  of  angel  Muriel, 
Philip  saw  himself  rebuked ;  there  crept  into 
his  ears  some  such  whisper  as  this  :  "  Is  there 
on  the  earth  no  loftier  mission  than  tc  search, 
slay,  exorcise !  No  other  office  than  to 
accuse — habitually  to  arraign  and  judge  !  " 

"  What  if  the  light  o'  love  had  fooled  him — 
so  only  (and  this  he  suspected,  for  he  had 
heard  her  dealings  with  Maggie)  she  re- 
pented of  her  misdeeds !  Who  is  man  that 
he  should  shorten  existence — pitilessly  pur- 
suing unto  death — when  the  authorized  reaper 
spareth,  whose  sickle  is  never  slow  ? "  When 
first  he  heard — as  he  did  hear  ere  he  slept, 
for  the  Edmund  who  received  no  message 
or  bidding,  comprehended  the  thoughts  of 
the  dying — that  her  footstep  had  been  there 
before  him,   nay,  that  when  he  entered  she 
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remained — she  of  the  trifling  foot-fall — he 
had  cast  a  blank  gaze  of  astonishment  out 
of  the  midst  of  his  trouble,  upon  the  pale 
face  of  Edmund.  For  he  thought  it  passing 
strange,  did  Philip,  that  she  had  been  by 
Maggie's  side ;  passing  strange  that  the 
world's  rosy  wanton  should  have  entered 
on  so  sad  a  scene.  When  he  heard  that 
she  administered  to  the  wavering  faith  as 
she  did  to  the  sinking  frame — ministered  as 
Edmund  confessed  to  have  found  himself 
wholly  unable  to  minister — these  things  had 
fallen  into  his  heart.  He  bore  them  away 
with  him  to  his  haunts,  there  to  consider 
them — this  Philip  who  was  Maud's  Philip, 
but  who  had  once  been  fooled. 

He  lived  upon  them  by  day — he  slept 
upon  them  by  night ;  and  now  as  lone  upon 
the  heart  of  Maud  lay  cradled  as  ever  the 
two  who  were  "Philip" — so  upon  the  heart 
of  the  master  of  Hazlewood  lay  lone  she 
and  her  boy. 
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"  What  I"  cried  the  innate  jealousy,  when 
months  had  fanned  the  faint  flame,  and  from 
Allie's  innocent  lips  fell  inadvertently  what- 
soever she  chanced  to  hear  from  others  of 
Maud,  and  every  witness  swelled  the  crowd 
that  went  to  prove  her  repentance  sincere — 
the  repentance  of  the  light  o'  love — "  what!" 
cried  the  innate  jealousy,  tremhling  for  its 
flickering  light,  "shall  we  wed  the  widow 
of  another — shall  another  man's  boy  abide 
at  Hazlewood,  like  Louis  Peebles  at  the 
Bower?"  This  last  is  an  amazing  fatality; 
but  how  of  the  other — the  widowship — 
which  Philip's  soul  abhorred  ? 

It  was  the  bete  noir  which  held  him  in 
its  bonds  till  the  winter  came  round  again — i 
a  season  commencing  with  unusual  rigour — 
and  appearing  almost  cheerless  for  Allie,  let 
alone  himself.  Maggie's  place  was,  so  far, 
more  vacant  than  when  she  had  lived  in 
London. 

But  the  above-mentioned  bate  noir — it  cost 
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him  his  rest — it  impaired  his  nerves — it 
seriously  affected  his  health.  Curious  com- 
plication of  the  rough-hewn  and  the  exqui- 
site was  this  Philip,  now  very  unhappy. 
How,  at  last,  he  came  to  the  knowledge 
that  he  had  signally  erred  in  judgment;  he 
who  was  esteemed  so  wise,  who,  thinking 
he  knew  this  story  well,  literally  knew  it 
not  at  all,  discovering  that  Maud,  in  the 
aspect  of  a  penitent,  could  only  exist  in 
his  own  restless  brain,  wTe  cannot  fully  par- 
ticularize. He  heard  it  in  stray  snatches, 
like  balmy  breaths  of  wind  that  preposte- 
rously stopped  his  breath.  He  heard  it  in 
the  burst  of  storms  when  feeling  could  not 
be  hidden.  He  saw  it  in  the  dove-like  eyes 
of  Allie  when  she  named  "  Muriel's  sister ;" 
while  in  the  boudoir  of  Muriel,  now  issued 
like  perpetual  music,  that  glorious  name  of 
Maud,  who  was  saying  to  herself  that  she 
was  forgotten — though  daily  letters  reached 
her  hand — because  they  bore  not  upon  their 
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superscription  the  unspoken  name  for  whose 
sound  she  hungered. 

And  so  the  light  streamed  in  from 
embrasures,  until  upon  the  truth  of  his  own 
soul  and  hers  her  innocence  was  written  ; 
and  he  who  knew  neither  the  ways  nor 
the  means  by  which  at  the  first  he  lost 
her,  nor  could  by  possibility  arrive  at  any 
clue  concerning  that  terrible  episode,  took 
to  his  arms,  in  the  dead  of  one  March 
night,  the  chosen  and  long  -  forsaken 
spouse. 

If  she  knew  the  hour  in  her  distant 
chamber  where  she  hovered  sleeplessly 
over  her  child,  the  invisible  spirits  told  it 
her,  and  the  tidings  disposed  her  to  no 
present  tranquillity — but  rather  to  the  con- 
trary. For  that  was  the  night  when  to 
Leonarda's  sleeping-room  crept  tremblingly 
her  lady  and  friend,  bidding  her  come 
and  keep  her  company,  for  that  ner- 
vous   forebodings     afflicted     her,    and     she 
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fancied  her  boy  would  die.  But  Leonarda, 
springing  to  the  cot,  could  detect  no  evil 
sign,  and  dreaded  that  the  mother  was 
far  less  healthful  than  her  bounding 
beautiful  boy.  And  the  presence  of  Leonarda 
did  not  chase  away  the  inexplicable  and 
wordless  disquietude,  that  reigned  throughout 
the  darkened  apartment,  where,  until  the 
break  of  day,  sleep  was  courted  most 
vainly.  Then  the  Bride — unrepentant  yet 
forgiven — fell  into  a  light  uneasy  slumber, 
broken   by   terrifying   dreams. 

That   morning   dates  the  17th  of  March. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

That  afternoon  Diana  brought  her  new 
three  -  volume  novel  for  the  benefit  of 
Maud.  It  had  been  out  a  month ;  but 
both  she  and  Felix  appeared  to  have  been 
so  constantly  engaged,  they  had  seen 
almost  nothing  of  Maud  for  that  time ; 
and  it  now  seemed  necessary  on  that 
account  to  offer  some  little  explanation 
of  what   they    had   lately    been   doing. 

To  begin,  they  had  passed  two  days  at 
Richmond,  immediately  that  the  book  came 
out ;  for  like  most  mothers  of  fleshly  chil- 
dren, Diana  felt  each  successive  offspring  a 
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more  critical  birth  than  the  one  before. 
Hers  was  not  the  parentage,  literary  or 
otherwise,  whose  fine  perceptions  decreased 
in  vitality  with  the  numbers  which  God 
gave ;  although  on  an  average  in  the 
course  of  the  year  there  issued  from  Diana's 
pen  a  three  volume  novel,  a  one  volume 
tale,  a  child's  book  or  two  suitable  for 
Sunday,  and  something  for  one  or  other 
of  the  Magazines,  that  extended  over  the 
twelvemonth.  And  this  was  the  eleventh 
year  of  Diana's  authorship.  The  eleventh 
since,  her  position  established,  she  had  felt 
at  liberty  to  breathe ;  the  eleventh  since 
she  came  to  live  with  Felix,  that  excellent 
Felix,  so  suitable  for  her,  so  apparently 
unsuitable  for  everybody  else  ;  who  indulged 
his  wife  because  she  had  suffered  in  years 
anterior  to  her  marriage,  yet  who  did  not 
blamably  indulge  her,  because  he  respected 
her  so  much ;  in  all  meting  her  a  measured 
indulgence,  beautiful  and  orderly  to  see. 
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All  mundane  needs  were  provided  this 
favoured  authoress.  From  the  ordering  of 
dinner  to  the  pen  with  which  she  wrote  in 
her  seasons  of  press  of  business,  she  was 
inscrutably  cared  for  —  for  Felix  was  a 
genius  in  business,  though  not  in  art.  At 
leisure  periods  the  disposal  of  her  house 
fell  naturally  into  her  hands ;  for  Felix  did 
not  choose,  and  Diana  did  not  choose,  that 
any,  the  most  intimate  friend  they  possessed, 
should  imbibe  the  idea  that  Diana,  an 
authoress,  failed  in  the  home-duties  of  a  wife. 

Fortunate  Diana  ! 

Felix  never  sighed  in  her  moments  of  per- 
plexity, eyeing  jealously  her  crowded  writing- 
table  ;  nor  did  he  (and  this  in  all  honesty, 
loving  as  husbands  will  love  a  good  wife)  sigh 
in  the  corner  of  his  drawing-room,  if  on  a 
winter's  evening,  when  they  might  have  been 
so  lively  before  the  fire,  for,  as  it  happened, 
not  a  soul  dropped  in,  Diana  did  briskly 
ascend  to  her  studio,  the  instant  German  John 
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had  cleared  tea  away ;  her  door  closing  after 
her  a  little  loudly,  as  if  to  show  how  private 
she  must  be,  three  days  before  her  paper  was 
due  at  Blackwood's ;  for  those  horrid  morning 
visitors  had  come  in  crowds  —  the  selfish 
hounds  ! — as  Felix  stigmatized  them,  when 
he  saw  her  sad  and  dispirited  after  some 
amiable  people  were  gone  —  truly  amiable, 
very  likely,  and  feeling  most  probably  for 
Diana  a  veritable  kind  of  friendship,  yet  who 
lacked  the  common  charity  to  leave  her  at 
certain  seasons  to  herself.  This  lazy,  elegant 
trifling  was  an  abject  tyranny  to  Felix's  in- 
dustrious Diana,  which  she  could  but  endure 
to  a  certain  degree,  and  then  she  was  at  home 
to  no  one. 

But  enviable  Diana ! — as  well  as  fortunate 
— when  Felix  was  ready,  his  paper  discussed, 
and  at  her  appearance  summarily  dismissed 
beyond  the  sofa,  to  give  her  his  minutes  of 
the  day;  for  she  had  had  enough  of  litera- 
ture,  and  did  not  want  to  give  him  hers. 

VOL    III.  Q 
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Besides,  Felix  wasn't  very  literary.  His 
wife's  literature  was  a  glory  and  a  crown  to 
him — he  sunned  himself  in  her  rays  and  was 
satisfied ;  in  which  Felix  was  enviable  also. 
He  didn't  in  reality  care  either  about  a  glory 
or  a  crown.  His  drawing-room,  when  his 
wife  was  there,  made  him  a  sufficient  throne  ; 
and  we  question  how  much  domestic  glory, 
the  only  glory  Felix  really  worshipped,  Diana 
would  have  lacked  in  his  eyes,  had  he  not 
found  the  authoress  Miss  Etherington,  but 
simply  Miss  Etherington  of  somewhere. 

But  then  we  can't  tell.  The  fickle  fancy 
of  manhood  in  its  first  stage  is  a  singular  and 
jealous  thing,  and  Felix  might  not  have  dis- 
cerned in  her  the  prescience  of  rare  wifely 
virtues,  had  he  not  beheld  her  through  the 
prestige  of  rare  artistic  ability. 

Diana,  thus  fortunate  and  enviable,  is  happy 
Diana  too.  If  happiness  be  the  growth  of 
earth,  we  should  say  it  sits  upon  that  bench 
in  Kew  Gardens,  where  the  authoress,  free  as 
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the  air  of  her  literature,  sits  by  the  side  of 
her  husband.  All  that  is  away,  over  there, 
beyond,  amid  the  stir  of  Empress  London. 
Hither,  thither,  tossed  to  and  fro,  upon  the 
nations  if  you  will — anywhere  but  where  she 
is — the  dear  wife  of  Felix  Munro — who  talks 
to  her  about  the  zoophytes  he  was  seeing  only 
yesterday,  till  she  thinks  he  must  get  her  an 
aquarium — u  a  salt-water  aquarium  !  " 

"  No — a  fresh-water,  my  perch!"  says 
Felix. 

"  Wherefore,  0  Felix?"  asks  the  Perch. 

"  How  I  do  love  perches  !  Isn't  it  more 
difficult  to — to — keep  them  alive — in  salt- 
water than  in  fresh  ?  " 

"  You  wouldn't  hope  to  keep  a  perch  alive 
in  salt-water,  would  you,  my  king  ?  " 

"  But  attend,  Diana,  my  best !  In  case 
such  a  state  of  things  should  subvene,  in  the 
far  future  you  know — ." 

"  The  day  after  to-morrow,  Felix." 

"  As   my  having  (on  occasion,  of  course) 

Q2 
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to  superintend  the  aquarium,  which  do  you 
think,  my  dearest  dear,  would  be  the  least 
troublesome  of  the  two  ?  " 

Two  exquisites  prancing  by  at  that  mo- 
ment —  it  is  necessary  to  say  on  foot  — 
humming  a  current  opera  air,  said  one  to 
the   other,  "  See   that  pair  on  yon  bench !" 

"By  Jove! — I  utter  it  in  a  whisper — but 
isn't  that  woman  a — "  the  remainder  we  lose. 

"And  he!  Take  the  trouble  to  survey 
that  individual.  One  half  of  the  world 
truly  knoweth  not  how  the  other  half 
existeth !  "  An  axiom  which  it  is  by  no 
means  our  wish  to  deny. 

So  Diana  told  Maud  how  she  went  to 
Kew  for  the  benefit  of  her  lungs  and  her 
nerves,  and  for  the  benefit  of  Felix  too ; 
how  two  young  people  had  paid  them  a 
visit,  previously  to  embarking  for  India, 
with  whom  they  spent  three  days  in  shop- 
ping and  sight-seeing,  and  finally  she  and 
Felix   accompanied   them    down    to    Ports- 
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mouth,  and  saw  them  on  board  their  vessel. 
Then,  how  Felix  had  given  a  little  supper- 
party,  at  which  she  and  Giovanni  had 
become  immense  friends,  because  Giovanni 
had  heard  of  her  from  the  "  northern 
glory,"  as  he  ever  termed  Mrs.  Moray,  and 
from  his  dear  relative,  Leonarda  Vinci ;  and 
how  they  had  talked  of  bygone  times,  and 
it  had  been  delightful  in  the  drawing-room, 
when  the  famous  Capelli  escaped  there, 
whom  this  little  clique  were  privileged  to 
know  evermore  as  "  Giovanni."  Then  how 
there  was  a  conversazione  at  the  Mansion 
House,  for  which  she  had  had  a  new 
dress  ;  how  Miss  Glynn  was  there  in  a 
yellow  silk  slashed  with  black  velvet,  in 
Spanish  fashion,  suiting  her  style,  and  not 
shading  her  profession,  as  Diana  loved  to 
shade  hers ;  and  the  beautiful  Duchess  of 
Wellington,  "  and,  Maud,  that  wonderful 
Countess  de  Morny.  Her  family  may  well 
have  described  her,  ere  her  husband  brought 
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her  from  Russia,  as  '  fearfully  beautiful  ! ' 
And,  Maud,  there  was  Victor  Hugo,  and 
Belzu,  the  late  president  of  Bolivia,  and 
the  young  painter  they  call  Mark  Antony ; 
and  Maud,  my  darling,  Jenny  Lind  !  She 
was  the  fairest  woman  there  —  though  she 
hasn't  a  single  quality  of  avowed  animal 
beauty;  the  crowd  would  believe  her  plain. 
Bennock  took  her  through  the  rooms. 
They  say  she  is  certainly  to  sing  again. 
Well,  my  dear  Maud,  then  we  had  a  little 
soiree — you  wouldn't  come  to  it,  you  know 
— and  we  went  a  good  deal  to  the  opera, 
and  other  places ;  and,  perhaps,  more  than 
usual,  we  enjoyed  having  a  little  leisure 
to  ourselves." 

If  Diana  had  been  speaking  to  Magdalen, 
she  would  now  have  expatiated  for  an  hour 
on  the  singularities  of  Felix,  and  the  hour 
wouldn't  have  been  at  all  stupid  ;  but  to 
Maud  how  shall  she  speak  of  her  husband, 
being  blest  above  woman's  lot  in  him  ?  She 
is  suddenly  silent. 
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"  Diana,  what  is  the  gist  of  this  book  ?  " 
said  Maud,  who  had  the  three  volumes  on 
her  lap.  "  You  know,  I  rather  like  to  find 
the  pith  of  the  story  before  I  read  it 
throughout.  But  what  a  marvellous  igno- 
rance exists,  Diana,  of  the  true  art  of 
reading." 

"  Of  course,  my  dear.  The  generality  of 
readers,  poor  souls  (I'm  speaking  of  the 
educated),  take  up  a  book  for  its  story's 
sake,  and  if  it  doesn't  meet  their  various 
fancies  they  grow  vituperative  on  the  strength 
of  it ;  generally,  its  conclusion  is  unseemly, 
barbarous,  or  wicked,  as  the  case  may  be ; 
its  morale  undistinguishable  entirely.  Laugh, 
Maud,  laugh.  If  ignorance  be  bliss,  'tis 
folly  indeed  to  be  wise.  That  last  emana- 
tion, as  Felix  calls  it  " — she  couldn't  help 
it  oozing  out,  their  happiness,  though  it 
wasn't  told  in  words — "  purposes,  my  dear, 
to  be  a  romance.  I  called  it  a  novel  when 
I    came   in  ;    that  is  not  a  proper  term  for 
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it — it  is  essentially  a  romance,  for  it  treats 
of  a  noble  Utopia  which,  I  fear,  we  may 
look  in  vain  to  see,  but  which  makes  a 
healthy  picture.  May  it  be  accepted  as 
such !  I  can't  tell,  •  but  I  think  it  is  for- 
tunately got  up  —  it  has  cost  me  a  little 
research.     It  is  very  well  reviewed  as  yet ; 

nothing    but    that    vile  presumes    to 

underrate  its  merits.  But  how  is  your 
little  one?" 

Not  even  in  asking  for  the  child  to- 
night will  this  Diana,  who  has  talked  of 
Giovanni,  name  the  name  of  Philip. 

"  I  think  he's  not  wonderfully  well !  " 
replied   Maud,    sadly. 

"Not  well!"  cried  Diana,  "why,  what's 
the   matter   with   him  ?  " 

"  I  really  don't  know,"  said  Maud, 
dreamily,    "  but   I   fancy   he's   not   well." 

"Let  me  look  at  him,  Maud — shall  we 
take  this  lamp?  Why,  my  dear  child, 
what     can     you    imagine     ails    that     rosy 
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boy?  It  doesn't  appear  to  me  possible 
he  can  so  lie,  and  so  sleep,  and  so  smile, 
and  ail  anything ;  but  then,  alas ! — I  am 
not   a   mother  !  " 

"  Poor  Diana,  don't  sigh ! "  cries  Maud. 
"  Oh  Diana—  I  am  so  dreadfully  wicked, 
that  ere  now  I've  found  it  in  my  mind 
— in  my  mind,  I  say — to  desire  that  God 
would   take   him  ?  " 

"  My  dear  child,  come  away,  down 
into  the  drawing-room.  You  are  not 
worthy  to  remain  in  the  presence  of  that 
angel  child,  while  guilty  of  harbouring,  if 
it   be   for   one   moment,   such   a   feeling." 

Maud  would  have  cried  in  the  bitter- 
ness of  her  spirit,  "  Oh,  Diana,  in  this 
life,  which  is  so  terrible,  wherefore  should 
I  wish  to  keep  my  child !  " 

But  to  Diana,  the  happy  Diana,  who 
hadn't  a  single  thought  for  her,  how  should 
she — wretched  Maud  Moray — give  a  wan- 
dering clue  to  that  illness  of  the  mirm  which 
produced  such  unnatural  dyspepsia. 
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Maud  descended  to  the  drawing-room ; 
but  Diana  was  disappointed  if  she  had 
hoped  they  might  once  more  intimately 
converse.  Maud,  sweet  as  ever,  was  un- 
approachable— or  rather  appeared  to  have 
entirely  forgotten  the  brief  exposition  up- 
stairs. 

And  Felix  looked  in  to  fetch  Diana 
home. 

At  the  Bower  the  Lady  of  Havering 
was  notified  constantly  to  smile,  for  Louis 
was  again  coming  home.  He  was  coming 
home  for  his  majority,  and  at  the  urgent 
wish  of  Magdalen,  to  pass  a  few  months 
with  his  family,  ere  taking  up  his  ap- 
pointment, which  had  undergone  radical 
changes. 

Disappointment  that  could  scarcely  be 
sorrow — yet  sorrow  that  swallowed  up  all 
disappointment,  had  attacked  the  Louis 
who   se&ned    hitherto  exempt. 
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As  the  young  student,  his  degrees  taken, 
prepared,  in  the  felicity  of  his  hopes,  to  enter 
the  household  of  that  high  lady,  who  was 
called  the  ornament  of  the  Lutheran  Church, 
the  pale  horse  was  among  them.  The  mag- 
nates of  the  earth  wore  mourning — her 
Christian  communion  shed  rivers  of  tears, 
and  Louis  was  inaugurated  into  grief — when 
the  sudden  news  spread  swift  and  wide  that 
at  Claremont,  her  place  of  peaceful  exile, 
Helena,  Duchess  of  Orleans,  had  departed 
this  life.  A  thousand  memories  congregate 
around  that  name !  We  see  her  in  her 
virgin  state,  Saxe  Coburg's  fairest  flower ;  we 
see  her  in  her  bride's  array,  wedding  the  free 
choice  of  her  heart.  We  see  her  carried  by 
her  bridegroom  to  his  capital,  the  imperial 
city  of  the  world.  We  see  the  lustre  of  her 
marriage  happiness,  above  the  lustre  of  her 
nearness  to  the  throne.  We  see  her  with  her 
children — a  great  nation's  hopes — cradled 
amidst  the   virtues,    the   ductile   popularity, 
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the  distinguished  prestige  of  the  ducal  heir  of 
France.  We  see  her — no,  not  here — she 
couldn't  be  summoned — the  pale  horse  cut 
rapidly  when  his  scythe  mowed  a  prince,  the 
consolidation  of  a  people's  government,  and 
Europe's  star;  but  we  see  the  group  who  did 
gather,  with  the  rapidity  of  mortal  terror, 
and  we  witness  aspirations  of  unworldly  love 
peopling  that  little  cottage  at  Neuilly,  with  the 
king  of  the  kingdom,  his  queen,  his  sister,  his 
sons,  the  great  organs  of  the  ministry,  the  excel- 
lent friends — the — the — everything  that  noble 
in  element,  perhaps,  was  exemplified  there,  as 
thither  rushed  the  physicians  whose  skill  was 
as  the  skill  of  the  dead,  as  thither,  like  great 
waves  of  the  sea,  tided  the  multitudes  of 
Paris  (wonder  their  pressure  did  not  crumble 
into  fragments  the  humble  little  death-room 
of  the  People's  Prince!) ;  but  the  sceptre  of 
the  kingdom,  and  the  peace  of  Europe,  and 
the  fatherly  ambition,  and  the  husbandly  love, 
have  no  longer  any  part  with  the  silent  figure 
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that  stretches  still  princely  in  the  grasp  of 
death — on  the  meagre  pallet  of  the  peasant's 
bed.  And  seeing  this  spectacle,  where  she  is 
not,  alas !  we  cry  for  the  poor  wife  and 
mother. 

Then  arose  the  Master,  whom  she,  the 
exalted  one,  long  steadfastly  served,  the  Lord 
who  mouldeth  the  princes  and  the  peasants ; 
and  stays  no  longer  any  humbler  breath,  when 
in  his  good  time  it  should  depart ;  we  see  her, 
from  the  bosom  of  her  vast  consolation,  rear- 
ing her  fragile  head  to  the  storm,  when 
presently  the  cloud-drops  fell,  destined  here- 
after to  submerge  her.  We  see  her,  as  La- 
martine  has  told  us,  in  a  spotless  retirement, 
in  which,  with  her  children,  she  lived  apart 
from  the  brilliance  of  the  court.  We  see  her 
at  the  crisis — events  come  thronging — in  a 
single  interview  alone  with  Mons.  Thiers, 
sufficing  to  affix  a  contemplation  in  his 
mind  that  monarchy  could  be  rekindled 
through  popular  sympathy  with  the  woman  and 
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the  child.  We  see  her  at  the  feet  of  the  de- 
parting Louis  Philippe,  thinking  no  longer  of 
her  children's  inheritance,  but  simply  of  the 
father  of  her  husband.  We  see  her  the 
centre  of  a  group  of  officers,  military  and 
civil,  alike  friends,  in  consultation  with  the 
Due  de  Nemours,  to  effect  the  departure  from 
the  mob-begirt  palace,  which  threatened  to  be 
her  own  and  her  children's  tomb.  We  see  her 
at  the  Chambre  des  Deputes,  attracted  there 
by  a  brief  colloquy,  in  which  she  had  said, 
"  Direct  me,  sir,  my  life  belongs  to  France 
and  to  my  children. " 

We  see  her  ;  but  why  attempt  to  reproduce 
what  lives  in  so  many  languages,  and  is  fa- 
miliar to  innumerable  eyes — her  mourning 
robes,  her  half-raised  veil,  her  youthful  beauty, 
enhanced  by  sadness — her  blue  eyes  wander- 
ing through  the  expanse;  her  frail  and 
slender  figure,  bending  to  the  thunders  of  her 
applause  ;  the  smile  of  her  angelic  gratitude, 
feeling  herself  amidst  friends ;    her  recogni- 
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tion  of  the  presence  of  her  brother-in-law — 
Nemours,  ennobled  by  misfortune — her  chil- 
dren right  and  left  in  her  hands ;  we  see  her 
when  the  names  of  Regent  and  King,  as 
about  to  inaugurate  a  purer  monarchy,  feed 
for  a  moment  her  ears  ;  we  see  her  when  an 
untold  multitude  bursts  through  the  doors, 
bearing  down  the  officers,  forcing  rudely  their 
contested  way,  calling  hoarsely  for  Nemours ; 
we  see  her  fixing  upon  Lamartine  the  melt- 
ing glances  of  a  woman  and  a  mother  when 
led  from  the  chamber — she  appears  to  be 
resigning  the  shadowy  hope  of  Royalty — that 
Lamartine,  who  had  but  to  arise  and  pro- 
claim her  name  through  the  assembly,  lead 
her,  amidst  tears  and  the  admiration  of  the 
chamber,  to  the  platform  of  the  portico, 
thence  to  exhibit  the  widow  and  the  child  to 
the  irresolute  people  and  the  faithful  troops — 
the  profoundest  triumph  of  affection  over 
reason,  of  nature  over  politics  !  We  see  her 
thereafter  in  exile,  pale,  steadfast,    and   re- 
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signed,  discouraging  intrigue,  but  nursing 
policy.  We  perceive  how  rarer  from  the 
finite  struggle  come  out  the  powers  of  her 
soul ;  we  see  her  in  increasing  godliness — and 
now  the  world  is  lamenting  her. 

Louis  Peebles  sits  upon  the  terrace,  Law- 
rence and  Magdalen  on  either  side,  and  they 
speak  only  of  her. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

Muriel  is  driven  once  more  in  the  Bower 
carriage.  Tamar  had  certainly  thought  that 
she  would  never  be  driven  thus  again.  But 
Sir  Ornicron  had  always  spoken  of  hope  ;  and 
it  came  to  pass,  as  in  the  days  when  Maud, 
her  sole  Maud,  could  be  with  her  (whom 
verily  Muriel  now  was  hungering  and  thirst- 
ing to  behold),  she  passed  along  the  slopes  of 
Havering. 

One  day,  watching  her  go  forth  alone, 
when  urgent  business  detained  them  at  home, 
and  Tamar  too  was  occupied,  Magdalen  had 
said  to  Lawrence,   "  Are  we  never  again  to 
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see  our  poor  Maud  at  the  Bower  ? "  And 
Lawrence  had  started,  and  had  made  no  in- 
telligible  reply,  and  had  turned  again,  and 
had  spoken  some  further  incoherency,  and 
had  walked  nervously  to  and  fro  of  the  steps, 
and  had  finally  exclaimed,  "  I  declare,  Mag- 
dalen, here  is  Philip !  n  And  Philip  himself 
rode  up  to  them. 

He  came  in,  and  they  fell  into  a  con- 
sultation respecting  a  new  winter  garden 
about  to  be  made  within  the  Bower 
tenement,  where  Muriel  might  hope  to 
see  it,  who,  ere  the  discussion  was  well 
over,  returned  from  her  solitary  drive, 
for  she  did  not  stay  too  long  in  the  sun- 
shine of  this  yet  early  season.  Thus 
Philip  had  opportunity  to  remark  to  her, 
as  she  was  carried  within  doors,  that  she 
richly  merited  a  compliment,  being  fresh- 
ened and  exhilarated  beyond  all  praise. 
To  which  she  replied  that  indeed  he  ap- 
peared  quite    sparkling ;    and    Philip  smiled 
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softly,  and  Muriel  smiled  softly  ;  and  Mag- 
dalen, and  Lawrence,  who  were  by  to  see, 
sighed,  remembering  the  current  of  their 
thoughts  when  Muriel  drove  out,  and  he 
drove  up ;  and  wondered  if  Maud  might 
never  mingle  in  the  old  atmosphere  of 
happiness,  which  partially  interrupted  as 
it  was  at  all  points,  by  the  sad  mar- 
riage with  Moray,  appeared  tenderly,  in 
spite  of  themselves,  to  be  stealing  over 
them    again. 

Philip,  when  he  departed,  galloped 
superbly  through  the  lodges,  and  drew 
not  the  rein  till  he  alighted  from  his 
panting  steed  within  Hazlewood.  He 
dwelt  now  in  a  fabulous  condition  of  mind, 
which  favoured  eccentricities  of  action. 
An  inviolable  faith  in  truth  rocked  him 
in  perpetual  somnarabulency,  from  which 
he  showed  no  signs  of  awaking,  although 
it  was  a  whole  fortnight  since  the  16th 
and    17th    of  March. 

R2 
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He  feared  no  rival — the  kingly  Philip 
— finding  no  penitent,  he  fell  into  repose. 
The  wliys  and  wherefores  he  would  learn 
hereafter,  in  the  full  glory  of  his  dreams. 
Wherefore  should  he  search  for  a  tangible 
happiness,  whose  happiness  of  the  spirit  was 
serene?  By  what  means  indeed  might  he 
diverge  from  his  accustomed  places — off 
upon  a  journey  to  London — and  transport- 
ing himself  into  that  wild  wilderness,  attain 
to  his  —  his  —  at  once  ?  Think  not  his 
eccentricities  had  vanished — whose  motto  is 
"  idiosyncracy  ever."  The  danger  was 
imminent  that  no  further  step  impended ; 
and  that,  rivalling  the  spirituality  of  Muriel 
and  Edmund  Leigh,  the  rencontre  of 
Maud's  Philip  and  Philip's  Maud  would 
not  be  a  necessary  climax  to  her  being 
proven  no  penitent. 

Doubtless  there  occurred  a  galvanic  shock, 
which  brought  the  two  culprits  together — 
but   of   what    nature    we    hear    not.     When 
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Alice  breakfasted  with  her  father  one 
morning,  she  was  told  by  him  that  he  was 
called  from  home ;  and  by  an  orderly  suc- 
cession of  circumstances,  it  followed  that, 
seven  hours  after,  Maud,  Mrs.  Moray, 
passed  lazily  down  into  her  drawing-room,  to 
receive  a  visitor,  whose  name  bein^  muti- 
lated  either  in  the  telling  or  the  repeti- 
tion, caused  Maud,  descending,  to  remark 
to  Leonarda,  whom  she  encountered  on  the 
staircase,  that  she  heartily  wished  him 
elsewhere.  She  closes  the  door  as  she 
passes  through  it,  on  her  way  to  the 
farther  side  of  the  room,  where  the 
stranger,  whose  presence  she  has  acknow- 
ledged by  a  low  bend  of  the  head,  waits 
lone  upon  her  hearth.  For  it  is  a  manner 
with  Mrs.  Moray  to  gaze  beyond  into 
space,  rather  than  right  upon  the  strange 
figures  she  reluctantly  encounters. 

When     her     eyes     do     fall     that      way, 
"  Philip !  "    she  says,    in   a   deep   marvellous 
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tone,  as  her  sweeping  shape  stops  midway 
of  her  drawing-room,  and  she  prepares  once 
more  to  die. 

He  speaks  not.  He  doesn't  even  name 
the  name  that  lies  so  steadfast  on  his  heart. 
He  is  engaged  in  seeing  her  —  her  of  his 
dreams ;  her  of  reality ;  her  who  is  his 
wife;  who  was  once  another's;  Maud — his 
Maud.  And  it  follows  that,  since  he  speaks 
not,  her  eyes  fall ;  her  hands  move  nervously 
towards  the  table  near  which  she  halted. 
For  a  moment  she  faints  standing.  It  is, 
however,  only  for  a  moment.  The  next,  her 
hand  is  affixed  to  a  vesper  chair,  which, 
reared  tall  in  its  place,  becomes  her  stay. 
And  once  again  she  regards  him ;  and  the 
cheek  that  had  been  blanching,  blanching, 
to  an  ever  deadlier  white,  recovers  the  latest 
tint:  for  she  marks: — upon  the  brow  of  Philip 
rests  no  kingly  calm — upon  the  lip  of  Philip 
rests  no  bitter  scorn — but  on  his  face  appears 
the  mark    of  time;    of  the  years   in   which 
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she  has  left  him ;  of  the  years  in  which 
he  has  suffered ;  of  the  years  which  have 
been  her  tomb. 

"  Philip !"  she  cries  again,  while  he  is 
passing  through  a  dream-like  bliss,  passing 
in  the  majesty  of  his  manhood  through  the 
ideal  mazes  of  his  love,  till  upon  his  face 
is  written  only  the  godlike  generosity  which 
ignores  a  fault,  the  wordless  tenderness  which 
inspires  fear,  the  pitiless  wisdom  which  defies 
a  subterfuge . 

Then  about  the  glorious  figure  of  Maud 
hovers  a  nameless  modesty ;  a  glow  like  the 
tints  of  Circassia  subdues  the  brilliance  of 
her  cheek ;  her  eyes  falter  and  fall ;  her 
lips  part  and  tremble ;  now,  indeed,  she 
believes  she  will  faint. 

"  Philip !  "  she  cries  the  third  time,  when 
all  the  world  is  nothing  to  her, — for  does 
she  not  behold  him — behold  him  as  she 
saw  him  on  the  Apennines,  as  she  saw  him 
in  the  "  Paddington,"  as  she  saw  him  when 
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she  named  her  child,  as  she  saw  him  at 
the  death  of  Maggie? 

And  Philip  is  moved  to  prevent  that  im- 
pending swoon.  He  takes  her  in  his  arms, 
and  she  is  still.  Her  head  reposes  —  vel- 
vetly  bedded — on  the  breast  from  which  it 
ought  never  to  have  strayed ;  and  neither 
takes  count  of  time. 

All  the  paraphernalia  by  which  was  accom- 
plished the  working  of  their  miserable  doom 
sink  in  the  abyss  of  that  moment.  They 
are  as  if  they  had  never  parted,  since 
Philip  had  proclaimed,  "  faithful  unto  death," 
and  she  had  said,  "  I  love  you ;"  save  that 
upon  that  early  marriage  trouble  had  woven 
a  leaden  garment,  which,  stripping  away  in 
this  better  time,  left  its  impress  of  wisdom 
and  patience,  of  gentleness,  of  mercy,  and 
of  reproof,  wedded  tightly  to  their  hearts ; 
and  these  the  offspring  of  a  terrible  ad- 
versity, rare  in  its  terrors  as  in  its  fruit, 
gave  to  this  their  second  marriage  a  solem- 
nity partaking  of  a  sacrament. 
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When  the  time  came  to  converse  (and, 
if  it  were  possible,  I  would  prove  upon 
this  page  that  no  person,  servantly  or 
otherwise,  did  on  this  occasion  intrude), 
it  was  found  by  Philip  that  in  the  form 
of  arrangement  absolutely  nothing  was  re- 
quired. 

He  did  notr  indeed,  appear  to  purpose 
taking  her  to  church  on  the  morrow,  but 
he  bade  her  good  night  and  good-bye 
with  the  words,  "Remember,  when  next 
Philip  seeks  Maud,  it  will  be  l  to-morrow ' 
that  we  go  to  church.  Understand  me 
my my " 

For  think  not  Philip  would  be  looking 
in  again  at  Cleveland  Square ;  think  not, 
to-morrow  after  his  hotel  breakfast,  he  would 
snugly  enter  an  odious  cab,  or  stalk  through 
the  streets  to  her  presence,  thence  to  be 
disjoined  in  three  hours.  "The  mind  of 
man  can  bear  but  so  much  tension,"  had 
remarked  the   Master   of   Hazlewood.     And 
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Philip's  Maud  had   not  dared   to   indulge  in 
any  comment  thereupon. 

Thus  he  came,  he  saw,  he  conquered. 
He  had  come  into  her  presence  ;  he  had 
gone  therefrom.  Least  of  all  could  she 
realize  these  facts  when  she  lingered  to 
watch  her  child's  happy  sleep,  whom  Philip 
had  heard  her  call  by  his  name — his — 
Philip's,  of  Hazlewood. 

To  say  truth  (you  see  how  impossible  it 
is,  but  there  may  be  a  secret  between 
husband  and  wife),  the  faintest  tissue  of 
a  shade  had  passed  over  Philip's  lustrous 
tablets  when  he  heard  of  this  child,  whose 
existence  he  scarcely  yet  really  entertained, 
this  son  of  another  than  himself — yet  who 
was  Maud's  son,  being  called,  not  Claud, 
but  Philip  Moray. 

Maud  passed  through  the  night,  and 
through  the  succeeding  day,  and  another 
night :  and  then  she  had  no  fear  of  herself 
lest  she  must  divulge  or  put  suspicion  upon 
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her  secret ;   a  fear  lest,  by  inadvertent  signs, 
she,  who  was  not  artful,  might  disclose  it. 

Perhaps  it  must  have  been  disclosed  had 
Diana,  in  that  brief  interim,  been  disen- 
gaged ;  but  they  did  not  meet  until  the 
woes  of  Felix's  favourite,  in  Diana's  indus- 
trious moods,  were  attaining  a  reasonable 
height,  and  Diana  was  longing,  like  her 
husband,  for  an  abatement  of  said  woes ; 
but  someway  it  would  not  happen,  and 
Diana  pre-occupied  and  distrait,  and  Felix, 
in  lieu,  talkative — nay,  jolly — the  secret  of 
Maud  lay  safe. 

Edmund  Leigh  came  and  sat  with  Maud, 
and  still  the  secret  lay  safe.  Maud  wrote 
letters  to  Magdalen  and  Muriel,  and  still 
the  secret  lay  safe.  Nay,  in  the  pleni- 
tude of  her  consideration,  she  wrote,  as 
she  did  at  intervals  write,  a  long  letter 
to  Tamar.  Dear  Tamar  !  how  she  read, 
marked,  but  did  not  learn,  although  she 
dulv  digested. 
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And  it  appeared  to  Maud,  as  it  had 
done  to  Philip,  that  there  was  not  a  thing 
to  prepare.  What  need  of  preparation  ? — or, 
rather,  what  preparation  could  be  tolerated  ? 

Neither  the  dresses,  nor  the  cloaks,  nor 
the  bonnets,  needed  to  be  affected  in  the 
slightest  degree.  And  who  would  prepare 
apartments  for  the  breakfast  of  a  family 
circle  ?  "  Philip  " — the  prince  ! — what  need 
of  preparation  had  he  ?  Preparation  indeed  ! 
Do  but  look  at  him ! 

Meantime,  Philip  reached  Hazlewood  ;  and 
this  being  almost  as  singular  a  benefit  as 
that  nobody  should  step  into  the  drawing- 
room  of  Maud  when  nobody  was  wanted 
there,  no  creature  had  so  much  as  remarked 
upon  his  absence,  and  Allie  did  not  ask 
where  he  had  been.  He  rewarded  her  by 
lifting  her,  with  a  giant-like  ease,  consider- 
ably higher  than  his  head.  It  sensibly  sur- 
prised Allie  to  visit  the  regions  of  the  air, 
for  Philip  was  not  latterly  playful. 
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Philip  visited  the  Bower,  and  saw  Maud's 
superscription  on  a  letter,  which  the  Lady 
banished  to  her  pocket  on  seeing  who  was 
her  guest.  He  ascended  to  Muriel,  and 
saw  a  duplicate  lie  open  on  the  coverlet, 
and  she  did  not  hide  hers  this  morning. 
A  singular  expression  in  Muriel's  face  caused 
him,  after  the  first  few  minutes,  to  meditate 
absconding  in  search  of  Louis,  who  Alice 
had  said  would  return  with  him  to  Hazle" 
wood,  but  he  felt  it  not  easy  to  escape. 

Muriel  laid  her  fingers  on  the  palm  of 
the  hand  whhin  her  reach — the  hand  that 
approached  very  closely  the  border  of  the 
envelope  upon  which  Maud  had  written, 
and  she  said,  abruptly,  "  Philip,  do  you 
never  think  of  Maud  ?  " 

Philip's  face  fell  before  the  eager  eyes 
that  scanned  it — fell,  as  it  was  sure  to  fall, 
fearing  the  discovery  of  the  secret;  hunting 
in  his  fancy  for  an  answer,  absolutely  en- 
raged with  Muriel.     It  fell ;  and  for  Muriel, 
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who  was  Maud's  sister,  that  falling  expres- 
sion upon  her  abrupt  question,  to  which  he 
might  calmly  have  replied,  "Trouble  me 
not,  dear  Muriel,"  spoke  more  than  vo- 
lumes. Maud  was  indeed  gone,  dropped, 
forgot,  in  the  language  of  his  heart,  since 
a  vexation  and  a  wrath  caused  his  counte- 
nance to  fall  on  thus  hearing  her  name. 
Once,  the  agitation  consequent  on  this  would 
have  shaken  the  innocent  would-be  peace- 
maker into  a  fit  of  illness.  Now,  thanks 
to  Tamar,  Sir  Ornicron,  and  time  —  above 
all,  to  Providence — Muriel  was  less  frail. 
She  recalled  her  composure  in  far  less  time 
than  we  have  taken  to  write  this  :  "  I  beg 
your  pardon,  Philip,"  said  she,  and  he  was 
relieved  in  the  best  possible  manner. 

Then  he  rode  over  to  the  Rectory  in  search 
of  Louis,  and  found  him  in  the  Rector's  sanc- 
tum, together  with  the  Rector's  wife,  and 
they  did  not  appear  very  studious  those 
three  ;    and  since  Philip  was  decidedly  less 
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so,  they  adjourned,  after  he  joined  them,  to 
taste  wine  and  biscuits  of  Elvira's  making  ; 
the  many  nutritious  qualities  of  both  were 
descanted  upon  by  Louis  with  a  praiseworthy 
eloquence,  and  the  taste  of  Louis  in  sweet- 
meats was  proverbial. 

Philip  Monckton  and  Louis  Peebles  can- 
tered along  through  the  Park  of  Havering, 
by  the  bridle  road  to  Hazlewood,  and  Philip 
hearing,  rather  than  listening,  was  a  patient 
auditor ;  contemplating,  amidst  the  rippling 
treasury  of  this  sweet-voiced  Louis  Peebles, 
that  small  Philip  who  was  not  Philip  Monck- 
ton,  questioning  if  indeed  there  could  be 
coming  into  Hazlewood  such  a  one  as  was 
the  son  of  Lawrence  (but  smaller,  younger, 
more  harmless),  when  Magdalen's  Lawrence 
came  home. 

Finally,  the  heart  of  Philip  grew  still, 
and  his  eyes  were  humid  in  that  pleasant 
ride,  as  he  deeply  acknowledged,  with  heart 
and  soul,  the  infinite  goodness  of  the  Lord 
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of  all.  And  Philip  chafed  never. more  there- 
after at  the  thought  of  little  Philip. 

On  the  morning  of  the  26th  of  April, 
then,  two  days  anterior  to  the  date  which 
was  once  written  in  his  pocket-book,  in 
defiance  of  memory — for  it  was  the  28th  of 
April  which  was  the  day  now,  as  if  fate 
would  have  it  so,  and  the  date  which  had 
been  so  fatal  once  should  be  turned  into 
a  blessing,  in  such  wise  to  obliterate,  as  it 
were,  the  very  day  on  which  she  went  forth 
with  another  —  Philip  rode  slowly  to  the 
Bower. 

He  had  left  Allie  in  a  maze  of  wonder- 
ment !  and  could  he  have  seen  her,  when 
far  upon  his  way,  she  would  still  have  been 
standing  where  he  left  her ;  for  he  had 
announced  to  her  his  marriage — the  blessed 
marriage  close  at  hand. 

Allie  was  to  make  such  preparations  as 
were  absolutely  essential  for  him,  while  her 
simple  and  transparent  mind  all.  but  refused 
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the  credence  of  such  extraordinary  things. 
She  had  to  recover  a  little,  and  to  weep 
for  joy — the  innocent  and  lovely  one  ! — ere 
commencing  those  preparations ;  and  then 
to  receive  Louis  Peebles,  and  abstain  from 
telling  him  her  thoughts.  Louis  detected 
an  unusual  diffidence  about  Allie  Monckton 
to-day,  which  she  had  not  on  other  days ; 
but  he  exerted  himself  for  her  benefit, 
and  they  passed  a  happy  hour. 

Meantime,  Philip  rides  on.  He  toys 
along  the  gravel  way,  sweeping  at  intervals 
the  thong  of  his  riding-whip  through  the 
border  of  Magdalen's  parterre.  Magdalen 
and  Lawrence  are  walking  on  the  terrace, 
and  he  meets  them.  They  talk  a  little  of 
the  weather.  Lawrence  thinks  it  will  rain 
— Magdalen  is  not  of  that  opinion.  Philip, 
when  called  upon  for  his  opinion,  does  not 
know  it — about  the  rain.  They  go  in — 
there  is  luncheon.  Philip  doesn't  lunch  to- 
day.    He  leaves  Magdalen  and  Lawrence  at 
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theirs,  while  he  goes  up  to  Muriel.  He 
encounters  Tamar  in  the  painted  hall — their 
steps  lie  the  same  way. 

Philip  glances  round  to  assure  himself 
that  no  other  person  is  near ;  then  he  says, 
"  Tamar,  the  day  after  to-morrow  I  marry 
Miss  Maud — who  is  to  tell  your  nursling?" 
And  Tamar,  "  the  old  fool !  "  says  Philip, 
and  "well  he  may,"  thinks  Tamar,  dropped 
a  china  basin  of  sago  on  the  bright 
waxed  floor,  breaking  that  specimen  of 
Sevres  china,  which  had  held  sago  for 
years,  and  creating  such  excitement  amidst 
the  housemaids,  who  had  chanced  to  be 
not  far  away,  that  Philip  had  been  gone 
some  time  before  the  thick  of  it  was  over, 
and    Tamar   again    upon    her   way. 

"The  day  is  very  balmy,"  was  observing 
the  Master  of  Hazlewood  when  Tamar 
entered  the  boudoir;  and,  halting  ere  she 
closed  the  door,  Muriel,  in  the  faithful 
mirror,    surveyed    her   beaming  face. 
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"What    have     you     come    to     tell    me, 
Tamar  ? "   cried   Muriel,    in    consequence   of 
that    survey.     "  Make    haste,     good,     dear, 
kind    Tamar — tell   it    me    while    Philip    is 
here." 

"  Tell  it  her  by  all  means  while  I  am 
here,  Mrs.  Baldwin,  if  your  news  may  be 
shared   by   me." 

But  Tamar  could  not  joke ;  not  at  this 
crisis ;  they  had  not  yet  safely  been  to 
church.  Tamar  dropped  into  a  chair,  and 
had    much    ado    to    avoid    crying   heartily. 

Muriel's  glee  disappeared.  "What  ailed  her 
darling  Tamar  ? — Philip,  what  ailed  Tamar  ?  " 

"  Philip  knows,  Muriel,"  he  replied. 

"Then   what   is   it?" 

"  Tamar  has  heard  that  we  are  to  get 
up  a  wedding — you,  and  I,  and  the  rest 
of  us." 

"  Philip !  " 

"  Muriel !  " 

"It   is   true,    Miss    Muriel,    for   he   told 
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me  so  himself,"  interposed  Tamar,  earnestly  ; 
"and  what's  more,  I've  gone  and  dropped 
that  be — au — tiful  cheeny  basin  Mr.  Russell 
of  Bletchley  brought  you  all  the  way  from 
France." 

But  Muriel  heard  nothing  about  the 
Sevres  china,  or  how  it  had  been  dropped 
and  broken.  She  thought  only  of  the 
noble  bonds  which  circumstances  had  not 
taught  to  drop,  and  which  time  had  not 
broken. 

"  Maud's  Philip,"  she  said  at  length, 
passing  her  still  fragile  transparent  hand 
over  his  still  beautiful  chestnut  locks  — 
they  lay  as  ever  in  distinct  grooves,  to 
be  lifted  severally  one  by  one,  and  laid 
back   in   distinct   splendour. 

"  Philip's  Maud,"  said  Philip;  "but, 
Muriel,  there  is  not  to  be  a  word  spoken, 
lest  creatures  flying  through  the  air  should 
tell   it,    and   so   our   secret   be   dissolved." 

"But  Aunt  Magdalen — our  Uncle  Law- 
rence ?  " 
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"I  go  now  to  tell  them.  Remember, 
Tamar — ignorance." 

And  Tamar  set  the  door  wide  open  for 
him  to  pass  forth,  who  was  at  last  wed- 
ding  Miss   Maud. 

"Magdalen,"  said  Philip  to  the  Lady 
who  sat  alone — Colonel  Lawrence  had  been 
called  to  some  gentleman — "  Magdalen,  I 
am  about  to  marry — I  am  about  to  marry 
Maud.  Our  separation  is  ended,  save 
indeed  that  we  have  not  been  to  church 
— I   come   to   bid   you   to    our   marriage." 

"What,    Philip?" 

"  I  come  to  bid  you  to  my  marriage, 
sister,  as  once  you  bade  me  to  your  own. 
Velvet  robe,  if  you  will,  and  plume,  but 
all   must   be   ready  by  to-morrow." 

"Philip?"  she  repeated,  astonished  beyond 
measure. 

"What  has  transpired,  sweet  wife?" 
says  Lawrence,  as  he  entered,  advancing 
to  hear  of  some  denouement,  which  evidently 
he   thinks   is   accomplishing. 
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"  Simply,  Lawrence,  that  I  wed  Maud. 
I  have  told  Magdalen,  and  she  does  not 
understand  me.  I  have  spoken  in  the 
excellent  English,  Lawrence,  which  I  flatter 
myself  I  generally  use — I  who  have  long 
wandered  from  'ould  Ireland/  to  my  loss 
and  my  regret.  Assure  the  Lady  of  the 
Bower,  my  Colonel,  that  Philip  Monckton 
weds   Maud   the  day    after   to-morrow." 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

"  A  letter,  if  you  please,  your  honour," 
answered  Isaacs,  of  whom  people  in  general 
fail  to  decide  whether  he  be  Irish  or  a 
Jew — for  he  possesses  peculiarities  of  both — 
when,  in  answer  to  a  second  gentle  tap 
upon  the  studio  door,  he  gets  for  answer, 
"  My  good  fellow,  what  do  you  want  ?" 

"  Bring  it  in  then,  pray,"  replied 
Edmund  from  behind  his  easel.  And  Isaacs 
brings  it  in  and  retires.  All  letters  are 
punctually  delivered  into  the  studio,  but 
other  demands  wait,  even  at  this  season  of 
the  year,  when,   the  pictures  being  sent   to 
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the  Academy,  he  ought  to  have  been  tasting 
leisure. 

"  Dear   Edmund, — I'll   be   glad   if  you'll 
come  to  my  house  on  Thursday,  the  28th, 
without  fail — that  is  to-morrow,  at  ten. 
"  Yours  very  sincerely, 

"  Maud. 

"24,  Cleveland  Square,  Wednesday." 

"  What  in  the  world  can  I  be  required 
for  by  Maud  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  day, 
when  I'm  so  busy !  c  Thursday,  the  28th, 
without  fail,'  and,  fearing  I  may  make  a 
mistake,  she  introduces  '  to-morrow.'  Lat- 
terly I  have  not  been  able  to  imagine 
what  is  the  matter  with  Maud.  How  her 
tragedy  will  end  I  simply  marvel.  Poor 
Philip  and  poor  Maud — and  no  one  can 
help  either.  They  ought  to  have  helped 
themselves  long  ago." 

His  soliloquy  was  interrupted  by  Isaacs 
again,  who,  in  the  now   waning  light,  ven- 
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tured  to  tell  his  master  that  Mr.  Munro 
called,  and  was  in  the  dining-room. 

"  I'll  be  down  immediately,"  said  Edmund. 

"  My  dear  fellow,  what  is  the  news  ?"  he 
exclaimed  to  Felix;  "has  Maud  a  dejeuner 
a  la  fourchette,  at  an  unconscionable  hour 
on  Thursday  ?  I  have  a  note  from  her 
just  now,  implicit,  but  not  at    all  explicit." 

"  I  have  not  heard  of  it,"  said  Felix ; 
(i  I  came  to  bring  you  home  with  me — Diana 
hasn't  seen  you  for  an  age.  Isaacs,  bring 
your  master's  coat ;  it's  too  cool  yet  in  even- 
ings for  him  to  be  out  without  it." 

Isaacs  obeys  with  smiles ;  he  considers 
Mr.  Munro  a  proper  person  for  prime 
minister,  as  he  remarks  in  the  kitchen 
oftentimes. 

When  Felix  reaches  his  house  with  Ed- 
mund Leigh,  he  is  surprised  to  find  a  stir 
in  the  hail,  as  if  guests  had  arrived  from 
some  distance. 

"  Is  your  mistress  come  in  ?"  he  in- 
quires. 
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"  No,  sir ;  but  a  lady  and  a  gentleman 
are  in  the  drawing-room. " 

"  Walk  up,  Leigh,  let  us  see  who  has 
arrived." 

Her  travelling  cloak  still  about  her,  but 
loosely,  her  fair  face  radiant  with  smiles, 
on  Diana's  couch  sits  Magdalen — the  Lady 
of  Havering  Bower.  At  a  respectful  dis- 
tance, resting  in  an  arm-chair,  wholly  at  his 
ease,  and  suave  beyond  his  wont,  Felix  per- 
ceives Colonel  Lawrence. 

"  I  am  delighted  to  see  you,"  exclaims 
Felix,  so  utterly  overwhelmed  with  surprise, 
that  he  scarcely  knows  what  he  says,  as 
he  turns  from  one  to  the  other,  and  they 
neither  of  them  make  a  remark  tending  to 
show  why  they  came,  yet  remained  thus 
silently  brilliant  and  incomprehensible.  For 
the  inmates  of  the  Bower  were  not  given 
to  wander,  and  it  was  esteemed  a  remark- 
able event  when  they  dropt  in  together 
unexpectedly  at  any  friend's  house  in 
London. 
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"  Well,  this  is  news,  dear  Edmund,"  at 
length  says  Magdalen. 

"  News  ?  "    repeats  Edmund. 

"  News ! — what  news?  "  says  Felix,  almost 
peevishly ;  "  here  is  Leigh  asking  me  for 
news — what  was  that  about?  Oh,  the 
dejeuner  a  la  fourchette." 

"  Oh  !  there  is  to  be  a  dejeuner  a  la  four- 
chette,  is  there  ?  "  cried  Magdalen.  "  We 
didn't  know  what  to  expect." 

"  At  an  unconscionably  early  hour,"  says 
Edmund. 

"  What  is  at  an  unconscionably  early 
hour  —  the  marriage  ?  "  asks  the  Colonel, 
who  does  not  quite  catch  the  drift,  which 
at  present  is  not  to  be  wondered  at. 

"  The  marriage  !  "  repeats  Edmund  Leigh. 

"  The  marriage  !  "  re-echoes  Felix. 

"  Did  you  say,"  persisted  the  Colonel — 
"it  was  to  be  at  an  unconscionably  early 
hour? — because  I  should  have  thought  no- 
thing could  be  unconscionable  at  such  a 
consummation  as  this." 
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"For  pity's  sake,  Colonel  Havering,  what 
is  it  that  I  am  bidden  to  at  Maud's  house 
to-morrow,  at  ten,  without  fail  ?  " 

"  And  I  not  bidden  to  at  all,"  observes 
Felix. 

"  Maud's  marriage  is  to-morrow,  don't 
you  know  ?  "  cried  the  Colonel  and  Magda- 
len, in  one  breath. 

"  You  don't  say  so  !  "  murmured  Edmund 
and  Felix,  together. 

Thereupon,  all  drop  into  chairs;  and,  ere 
the  recovery  of  any  one,  Diana  sails  through 
the  door,  and  bears  down  full  upon  them, 
with  a  start  like  Maud's,  in  mid-course  of 
her  drawing-room. 

"Lawrence  —  Magdalen  —  are  you  then 
arrived  ?  Edmund,  too  ?  Why,  we  are  all 
here  together  :  Muriel,  of  course,  wouldn't 
think  of  the  journey.  Oh,  my  Felix,  isn't 
it  a  time  !  " 

"  Who  told  you,  my  Diana  ?  W'ould  it 
be  believed,  she  has  actually  known   this — 
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this  —  desirable  —  desirable    thing,    and   has 
kept  it  a  secret  from  her  husband  ?  " 

"  What  is  it  you  say,  Felix  ?  I  have 
known  it  only  this  hour,  Felix !  My  Felix, 
who  ever  did  tell  you  ?     Did  you,  Edmund  ?" 

"  He  wanted  me  to  tell  him,  my  Dye  of 
Dyes." 

u  We  told  them  both,"  said  Magdalen — 
"  here,  just  this  moment.  Fancy  our  find- 
ing anybody  to  tell  in  your  drawing-room, 
Diana,  that  Maud  was  to  be  married  to- 
morrow !  " 

"  And  who  told  you  ? "  cried  Diana,  de- 
termined to  have  all  particulars  before  they 
attempted  to  sit  down  and  reasonably  discuss 
this  event,  that  needed  not  to  be  discussed 
at  all. 

"  Oh,  we  had  it  from  head-quarters. 
Philip  himself  told  us,  but  not  until  yes- 
terday— sly  Philip  !  But  who  told  you, 
Diana  ?  " 

"Nobody  told   me,"  cried  Diana,  with   a 
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sweep  across  the  floor  to  Ftlix's  side. 


a 


saw." 


"  Nonsense  !  "  said  Magdalen. 

"What  did  you  see,  my  Diana?" 

"  I  saw,  ray  Felix,"  and  the  voice  of 
Diana  deepened,  "  I  saw  what  I  had  seen 
before,  but  feared  once  to  see  never  again 
for  our  Maud:  the  reflection  of  the  heart 
that  loves,  my  Felix." 

"So  you  saw  them  meet,  did  you?"  said 
the  Colonel,  looking  as  if  he  envied  her  the 
sight. 

"Not  that.  No,  dear  Colonel  Lawrence, 
I  wasn't  so  unendurable  as  that.  I  only 
walked  in  inadvertently  when  the  meeting 
was  over,  and  saw  them  sitting  side  by 
side,  without  a  shadow  between  their 
hearts." 

"  God  bless  them  1 "  said  the    Colonel. 

"  Aye  God  bless  and  prosper  them  ! " 
devoutly  said  Edmund  Leigh. 

"  Depend    upon    it,    He    will,"    said   the 
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sweet  Lady  of  Havering.  "All  times  and 
circumstances  are  wise  in  His  holy  hand ; 
and  we  all  need  to  take  shame  to  our- 
selves, in  that  we  have  not  had  faith  in 
Him  concerning  our  dear  Maud,  whom  we 
all  comparatively  injured  in  not  more  nearly 
protecting." 

"Yes — yes,"  said  Diana. 

"  And  now,"  said  Felix,  "  my  dear 
Diana,  Mrs.  Havering  will  be  glad  to  take 
off  her  shawls — and — we'll  have  a  delicious 
evening." 

"  That  will  we,"  said  Diana. 

Maud  had  spent  the  day  in  gliding  out 
of  the  presence  of  Leonarda,  who  had  been 
duly  apprised  in  a  note  of  what  she  might 
expect  on  the  morrow ;  and  at  four  o'clock 
— the  precise  hour  at  which  Leonarda  felt 
almost  sure  that  some  one  might  1 2  ar- 
riving —  the  "  Northern  Glory  "  had  abso- 
lutely   departed   in    a    cab,    together    with 
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said  Leonarda,  to  buy  a  robe  for  Philip 
the  Lesser,  it  being  pronounced  thus  late 
by  his  mamma  that  he  didn't  possess  one 
good  one  for  the  august  occasion  on  the 
morrow.  Across  the  squares,  then,  trundled 
this  kind  of  machine,  down  into  New  Oxford 
Street,  to  a  little  corner -shop  somewhere 
there,  where  and  where  alone  this  lady 
protested  was  to  be  bought  what  she 
required. 

Arrived  —  the  whole  produced  stock  fell 
short  of  the  speculative  price  Maud  had 
been  disposed  to  invest,  as  she  travelled 
along  in  the  cab.  But  one  very  handsome 
blue -velvet  boy's  dress,  ornamented  with 
splendid  white  lace,  bade  fair  to  adorn  any 
child  who  might  wear  it,  and  Leonarda 
remarked  this. 

"  My  boy  will  adorn  it/'  cried  almost 
petulantly  the  morrow's  bride.  And  the 
robe  was  deposited  in  the  vehicle  at  hand, 
which  forthwith  transported  Leonarda  and 
the  lady  whence  they  came. 
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Back  again  at  24,  Cleveland  Square, 
Maud,  the  mistress,  glanced  not  up  to  the 
windows,  not  she ;  nor  asked  questions  in  the 
hall — but  she  was  obliged  to  hear. 

And  she  did  hear,  and  swept  on  up  the 
staircase. 

None  followed  her,  she  need  not  have 
feared ;  yet  did  she  glance  jealously  back 
along  the  steps,  ere  she  passed  resolutely 
on,  toward  the  door  beyond  which  Philip 
waited.  Again,  on  entering,  she  closed  the 
door,  as  on  his  former  coming;  but  now 
with  a  quick,  nervous  pressure,  for  she 
liked  not  this  coming  into  his  presence, 
though  she  liked  it  better  than  his  coming 
into  hers  ;  his  finding  her  waiting  for 
him. 

And    she   wasn't    all    smiles,   like    many 
morrow's    brides — she    was    half    afraid    of 
him  still — she  thought — this  Philip.      But 
they  came   to   be  marvellously  happy  with- 
out many  smiles ;   and  so  Diana  had  found 
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them  when  she  came  glibly  in,  wanting  to 
know  if  she  should  call  round  for  Maud 
to  take  her  to  Kialmark's  concert  at  twelve 
to-morrow. 

Kialmark's  poor  concert  1  We  hope  it 
was  well  attended.  And  not  all  Diana's 
amazements,  not  all  her  speaking  smiles, 
not  all  her  protestations  against  the  chica- 
nery to  which  she  had  been  subjected, 
not  all  her  vivid  congratulations  when  they 
did  begin  to  stream  forth,  not  all  her 
innumerable  queries,  anxieties,  and  won- 
ders, moved  the  pair  before  her.  Upon 
the  face  of  each  was  reflected  the  heart 
of  the  other,  as  between  their  noble  hearts 
could    come   no    shadow    more. 

She  had  to  leave  them,  inhabiting  a 
region  of  their  own  ;  knowing  only  that 
she  was  bidden  to  come,  and  bring  Felix 
to  the  wedding  and  to  breakfast.  And 
she  was  the  readier  to  submit  to  depart, 
for  the  prospect  before  her  of  telling  Felix. 
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"  But  when  is  it  to  take  place,  Maud  ? " 
she  cried,  suddenly,  as  she  prepared  to 
quit  them  —  suspecting,  shrewdly,  that,  all 
things  considered,  perhaps  there  would  be 
little    delay. 

"  To-morrow,"  replied  Philip,  in  an  un- 
mistakable tone,  as  he  opened  the  door  for 
the  lady  to  depart. 

Diana  was  so  electrified  by  that  one  word, 
and  the  manner  of  its  utterance,  that  she 
forgot  to  ask  a  single  particular,  and  grossly 
misnamed  her  carelessness  throughout  her 
short  drive  home,  in  coming  away  without  a 
single  necessary  information  of  the  great  event 
of  to-morrow. 

They  went  to  church  on  the  morrow,  Philip 
and  Philip's  Maud.  And  they  neither  of 
them  knew  precisely  how  the  ceremony  there 
was  conducted. 

Colonel  Lawrence  gave  away  the  bride.  And 
had  not  the  principal  persons  been  differently 
occupied  than  in  noting  the  features  of  this 
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union  of  theirs,  that  fact,  the  single  repetition 
of  a  previous  ceremony,  might  have  jarred 
upon  one  or  both.  For  Philip,  though  he 
did  not  hear  it,  had  naturally  concluded  that 
beforetime,  the  Colonel  had  bestowed  his  bro- 
ther's orphan  daughter  on  Moray. 

The  bridal  party  was  composed  of  ten 
persons  only :  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Lawrence 
Peebles  Havering ;  Felix  Munro,  Esq.,  and 
Mrs.  Munro ;  Edmund  Leigh,  A.R.A.,  and 
Giovanni  Capelli;  the  Signora  Leonarda 
Vinci,  who  officiated  as  sole  bridesmaid ;  and 
"  Philip,"  in  the  pride,  glory,  and  impatience 
of  four  years  of  age,  and  a  new  blue  robe 
ornamented ;  and  the  bride  and  bridegroom. 

The  bride  and  groom  left  immediately  after 
the  dejeuner  a  la  foiirchette,  which  was  not 
served  at  the  unconscionable  hour  of  ten ; 
and  the  merry-making  did  not  commence  in 
good  earnest  until  after  they  were  gone — as 
they  continued  to  inhabit  realms  inadmissible 
to  any  but  themselves ;    but  nobody  wished 
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the  simplest  iota  altered.    All  was  as  it  ought 
to  be. 

So  Philip  and  Maud  dashed  along;  their 
four  horses  were  not  gray,  but  bay.  Maud 
had  a  weakness  for  bay  horses  ever  after- 
Philip  had  had  all  his  life. 

They  went  down  by  train  to  Portsmouth, 
thence,  crossing  to  the  island,  they  established 
themselves  at  Cowes  for  the  spending  of  their 
honeymoon.  Neither  of  them  had  the  slightest 
wish  for  any  more  ambitious  excursion,  until 
at  the  close  of  the  summer  Philip  was  to  take 
his  wife  to  Ireland,  as  he  had  taken  Alicia. 
Nothing  that  related  to  Alicia  needed  to  be 
put  away.  No  fear  of  a  bitter  memory  steal- 
ing through  his  mind  from  hers;  or  of  an 
ache  of  whatsoever  nature  seizing  upon  Maud 
on  account  of  her. 

Both  felt  this  when,  at  the  end  of  May, 
approaching  the  hall  door  of  Hazlewood,  the 
daughter  of  Alicia  received  them.  And  no 
cloud  was  on  her  brow,  though  many  a  bright 
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tear  shed  she,  tender-hearted,  dove-like  Allie! 
Hovering  an  angel  on  their  threshold,  like  the 
spirit  of  Alicia  departed — to  welcome  them 
fondly  there. 

He  led  them  in  within  doors  to  his  dining- 
room,  them  who  needed  never  to  be  jealous  of 
each  other,  amidst  many  congratulations  and 
heartfelt  wishes  from  Ellis  and  the  rest  of 
them.  Upon  a  high-backed  chair  in  this 
dining-room  of  Philip,  the  Master  of  Hazle- 
wood,  sat  an  individual  whom  that  master 
had  not  before  properly  seen ;  nay,  he  could 
not  be  said  to  have  seen  him  at  all  on  their 
only  former  interview. 

Maud  uttered  a  little  cry  and  ran  to  him, 
her  boy,  from  whom  she  had  never  been 
parted,  until  the  other  Philip  came.  He 
smiled  radiant  smiles,  and  clasped  his  white 
arms  round  her  neck ;  and  Allie  cried  out, 
"  Oh  Papa,  my  darling  Papa,  I  think  he  is 
a  little  godsend  too." 

"  But  you  don't  call  the  Bride  a  little 
godsend,  Allie  ?  " 
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"  Little !  "    said  Allie,   her  thoughts  upon    "* 
one  point  alone.     "  Oh,  Papa,  look  at  him. 
He    is    indeed  the   very   loveliest    child   we 
ever    saw    in    all    our    lives.        Even    Mr. 
Eussell  of  Bletchley  admires  him." 

Allie  ! 

You  have  riveted  the  chains  securely. 
You  can  never  loose  them  more.  See  you 
not  how  she  turns  upon  you  —  the  radiant 
mother  of  the  first-born  child  —  her  beauti- 
ful face  all  wet  with  tears,  that  have  fallen 
on  the  little  one  whom  you  praised  ? 

See,  Philip,  in  what  boundless  measure  she 
repays  the  daughter  of  Alicia,  for  that 
happy  adjuration  of  her  child,  the  reflexion 
of  that  which  is  due  from  you,  to  Philip, 
the  son  of  Moray,  and  Maud. 

Philip  the  lesser  gazed  with  a  fearless  eye 
on  that  Philip  the  greater,  his  very  impor- 
tant rival ;  and  securely  circumstanced  as  he 
was,  clasped  in  his  mother's  arms,  he  was  not 
one    whit  afraid  either  of  height  or  aspect. 
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*  Nor  when  the  one  great  Philip  took  the 
other  small  Philip  in  his  arms,  curiously  to 
examine  his  delicate  and  faultless  features, 
did  the  latter  offer  any  objection.  On  the 
contrary,  the  blue-eyed  child  of  Maud 
pillowed  his  small  head  on  Philip's  breast, 
and  never  after  did  any  ask  another  if  the 
Philip  who  was  not  Philip  Monckton,  were 
welcome  at  Hazlewood. 

The  touch  of  those  tiny  hands — the  pres- 
sure of  that  silk-draped  head — won  the  way 
to  the  pure  heart  beneath,  and  gave  Moray's 
son  a  life-long  friend  in  the  husband  of 
Maud  Monckton. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

"  Philip,    is    it    possible    that    we    go    to 
Muriel — you  and  I  who  are  married  ?  " 
"  Oh,   my  Maud — Muriel   is  an    angel !  " 
"  Oh,  Philip,  methinks  I  had  loved  thee 
less  hadst  thou  been  less  dear  to  Muriel ! ,: 
"  As  the  heavens  are  pure,  it  would  seem 
to  me  that  the  soul  of  Muriel  is   pure.     0 
my  wife,  did    I    not    read    in   the  word   of 
Revelation,      '  There    is     none     that    doeth 
good,  no  not  one/      As  the  saints  are  fault- 
less I  should  deem  Muriel,  did  I   not  read, 
1  All  are  born  in   sin/  " 
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The  wife  looked  up  to  her  husband  in 
order  to  see  why  thus  distinctively  from 
all  other  times  and  seasons,  when,  speaking 
ever  in  love,  he  dwelt  upon  the  thought 
of  her  sister,  to  whom  they  were  swiftly 
drawing  nearer  and  nearer,  along  the 
broad    roads,    that   June   morning. 

"  I  have  a  thing  to  tell  you,  Maud,  my 
wife  —  which  I  would  willingly  tell  you 
before  I  take  you  to  her,  but  that  I 
know  not  how  to  word  a  truth  which, 
were  my  Maud  less  noble,  might  put  a 
cloud    upon  her   brow.,, 

"  A  cloud  upon  my  brow  for  act  of 
thine !     That    were  impossible,    my   Philip." 

"  Maud  —  in  the  far-gone  time,  when — 
when  I  was  bereaved  —  when  life  was 
sensible  of  no  confine,  save  the  yearned- 
for  oblivion  of  the  tomb,  whence,  arising 
into  purer  existences,  our  spirits  cannot 
taste  the  woes  of  life,  and  enter  so  exalted 
and    serene    a    delight    that   they  remember 
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not  the  joys  whose  loss  gave  them  to  the 
abyss  of  desolation,  —  at  that  time,  I  say, 
a  human  evil  direr  than  any  I  had  reaped 
from  Maud, — terrible,  unmanlike,  hopeless, 
gathered  round  the  corners  of  my  bed,  sat 
upon  my  vesper  chair,  filled  the  goblet 
which  I  drank  from,  chuckled  in  my  horse's 
manger,  pranced  before  me  into  church. 
Know  you  the  name  of  this  spectre,  Maud  ? 
Did  your  heart  so  throb  and  heave  that 
upon  you  also  fell  the  threatening  of  the 
curse  we  were  bringing  on  each  other  ? 
Did  you  come  to  distrust  your  own  foot- 
steps— to  fear  your  own  words — to  doubt 
your  evidence?  Did  you  seek  to  escape 
the  places  of  your  kind — flee  from  your 
most  innocent  and  endearing  relationships 
—  hanging  the  while  upon  a  shadowy 
dependency,  the  simple  name  of  the  Lord 
your  God,  while  evermore  in  your  ears  was 
ringing,  'Not  everyone  that  sayeth,  Lord, 
Lord,  shall  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ? ' 
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If  ever  thou  didst  share  this  terrible 
emergency — didst  enter  this  midnight  gloom 
of  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death — 
thou  wilt  the  more  readily  pardon  thy 
Philip  in  that,  from  its  monstrous  and  un- 
natural delusion,  a  white-winged  spirit 
stepped  forth  to  save,  whom  Philip,  mis- 
taking for  the  imagery  of  thee,  committed 
the  base  and  solemn  wrong  of  approaching 
with  the  utterance  of  mundane  vows.  Maud  ! 
there  once  rode  to  the  Bower — it  is  eighteen 
months  since  now — a  suitor — start  not — for 
Muriel!  That  suitor  was  thy  lord.  Wife, 
I  tell  thee  that,  as  the  heavens  are  pure, 
was  Muriel  pure  that  day.  Wife,  I  tell  thee 
that,  as  the  angels  are  spotless,  Muriel  was 
spotless  that  day.  Heard  you  not  of  the 
fever  by  which  she  was  stricken,  and  how 
Edmund  needed  not  to  know  it,  lest  the 
knowledge  should  mar  the  rites  which 
Muriel  had  blest  for  him  ?  Maud,  the  fever 
did   not   fall,    as    was    supposed,    a   natural 
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climax  of  her  long  disorder ;  it  came  at 
my  instance,  Maud.  It  was  the  unutterable 
horror  of  Muriel,  sought  in  a  marriage,  the 
angel  Muriel! — that  marriage — an  espousal 
at  which  she  shuddered.  Well  might  she  so 
shudder,  the  Muriel  of  Maud  wooed  by  Maud's 
Philip.  It  is  spoken,  beloved ;  and  now  thou 
knowest  what,  until  this  hour,  was  never 
told  by  Muriel  or  by  me.  Marvel  not, 
then,  if  thou  seest  to-day  the  aspect  of 
more  than  a  common  solemnity,  when,  in 
the  holy  bonds  of  God,  I  present  my  wife 
to  Muriel ;  or  when,  hereafter,  thou  mayest 
chance  to  see  the  unlearned  writing  of  un- 
utterable things  read  between  thy  sister  and 
thy  husband." 

The  heart  of  Maud,  which  at  first  was 
so  strangely  moved,  floated  back  to  its  rest. 
The  sole  secret  he  had  hidden  away  was 
given  to  her  hearing  now.  "  God  bless 
you — and  Maud  blesses  you — in  that,  my 
husband,  you  have  trusted  me." 
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And  the  carriage  rolled  on  to  the  Bower. 

This  solemn  colloquy  did  not  reach  the 
ear  of  Muriel,  though  she  was  spirituelle ; 
and  although  her  windows  were  wide  open 
to  admit  the  bright  morning  sun,  not  too 
hot,  and  the  fresh  sweet  air ;  and  although 
her  couch  was  moved  again  from  its  usual 
spot  by  the  fire,  and  she  reclined  on  this 
great  occasion,  as  when,  years  before,  she 
grew  sad  while  others  were  gay.  Thus,  by 
the  aid  of  Tamar,  Muriel  had  made  prepa- 
ration for  the  guests  whom  she  expected ; 
and  Muriel  having  buried  the  one  memory 
that  was  ever  painful  of  Philip,  in  the 
hour  when  she  knew  that  he  had  made 
atonement — had  only  the  purest  happiness 
to  distil,  in  presence  of  these  guests,  and 
for  any  grave  aspect,  wan  or  sad,  which 
might  attend  this  blessed  reunion,  Maud 
might  have  lived  for  ever  in  ignorance  of 
her  husband's  one  secret.  But  that  would 
not   have  been    Philip — honest,   true-hearted 
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Philip — bold  as  a  lion,  and  almost  as  pure 
as  the  pure  Muriel  they  both  half-wor- 
shipped. Philip  must  disclose  that  secret 
to  her  who  had  a  right  to  know  it ;  and 
so  in  the  fitting  time  and  place  it  was  dis- 
closed to  her.  And  its  telling  and  its  hear- 
ing lent  additional  haloes  to  the  coming  of 
them  for  whom  Muriel  waited ;  and  caused 
her  little  boudoir  to  assume  the  character 
of  a  sanctuary. 

But  it  was  with  radiant  humanly  smiles, 
in  unison  with  joy  bells,  that  their  sister 
Muriel  received  them.  No  sadness  was  for 
her  that  day,  as  if  sadness  never  existed. 
And  the  contagious  influence  of  her  resist- 
less pleasure  communicating  itself,  it  was 
Philip,  the  Master  of  Hazlewood,  of  the 
old,  old  time,  when  scarcely  either  Muriel 
or  Maud  could  remember  him — brief — bril- 
liant— sparkling — who  sat  by  the  couch  of 
Muriel. 

And  it  was  Maud,  of  the  deep  embrasure 
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of  the  octagon  room  near  six  years  ago, 
when  her  great  thoughts  were  abroad,  who 
sat  now  by  his  side.  And  those  great 
thoughts  were  realized — not  in  the  manner 
of  proud  titles  and  triumphs,  such  as  all 
Maud-like  women  fancy  at  some  period  of 
their  lives;  or  celebrity  attaching  to  the 
visionary  ornaments  of  literature,  and  art, 
and  accomplishment  ;  not  in  such  perish- 
able things. 

Her  kingdom  had  come  to  be  the  king- 
dom of  which  the  puerile  dreamer  dreamed, 
when  he  stood  beside  her,  his  lofty  fiancee 
—  fool  and  fooling  Murdock  Vane.  The 
sovereignty  of  the  human  heart,  the  realm 
of  the  matchless  contingency,  the  dominion 
eternal  yet  vague ;  but  now  never  dreamer 
could  dream  any  more  of  the  Maud  who 
sat  by  Philip's  side,  that  she  delighted  either 
in  doubt  or  incertitude,  if  the  pleasure, 
and  delight,  and  ownship  in  eccentricity 
still  remained. 
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And  more  superb  by  the  touch  of  time 
shone  the  rare  complexion  of  her  cheek ; 
the  raven  of  her  hair  could  not  be  more 
glossy  ;  but  the  lips  trembled  no  more. 
Life  was  tasted,  and  had  satisfied  ;  and 
serene  upon  the  soul  of  Philip's  Maud  had 
settled  the  composure  of  her  happiness ; 
while  from  the  jealous  gaze  of  Philip  she 
turned  upon  Muriel  the  great  glory  of  her 
eyes. 

And  he,  oh !  he  was  fair.  With  the  true 
beauty  for  a  woman's  heart,  with  the  type 
of  strength,  and  the  statuary  of  truth,  and 
the  light  of  love  on  his  unvouthful  face, 
not  a  trace  of  bygone  gloom  lingered  to 
shroud  with  its  dismal  hues  the  forehead 
of  Maud's  Philip — though  on  its  broad  and 
fearless  front  lay  the  lines  of  mid-age. 
Irony  had  not  written  itself  in  the  mellow 
curves  of  his  beautiful  lips,  to  remain  there 
for  ever — the  lips  that  were  made  for  love ; 
and  not  a  tear  of  the  salt-sea  flood  that 
VOL.  III.  U 
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rains  sometimes  from  the  eyes  of  men  (God 
have  mercy  when  such  tear-springs  flow  !) 
with  which  they  once  were  humid,  encum- 
bers the  brilliant  light  to-day  of  the  eyes 
that,  now  azure  almost  as  Muriel's,  changed 
their  tint  with  each  momentary  impulse, 
becoming  sometimes  that  glorious  blue,  of 
which  were  Edward  the  Fourth's. 

Oh,  they  were  fair  to  see  —  the  bonnie, 
bonnie  bridegroom,  and  the  bonnie,  bonnie 
bride  !  More  than  once  in  that  gleesome 
morning  Muriel  clapped  her  transparent 
hands,  and  laughed  aloud  with  joy  :  and 
the  moments  waned,  and  they  must  vanish. 
Then  Tamar  stood  in  her  best  silk  gown, 
feasting  her  eyes  when  they  issued  forth, 
as  when  she  had  ushered  them  in ;  and 
Maud  might  perhaps  have  shed  a  tear  meet- 
ing the  Tamar  who  was  once  her  all,  and 
had  been  such  an  all  !  —  but  that  Mr. 
Monckton  of  Hazlewood  cried  aloud,  "  Fie, 
Tamar  !    who  broke  the  Sevres  china  bowl  ? 
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Would  you  believe  it,  Mrs.  Monckton,  in 
the  painted  hall  one  morning " 

And  so  he  drew  away  his  wife,  telling 
her  the  invigorating  story,  while  Tamar 
lifted  up  her  heart  and  blessed  the  Lord. 
It  seemed  at  that  hour  that,  like  Maud 
and  Philip,  Tamar  had  nothing  left  to  wish 
for;  for  never  had  Muriel's  heart  been  so 
light  —  never  had  she  dared  such  distant 
drives  —  never,  so  to  speak,  had  she  as 
nearly  approximated  to  human  designs  as 
of  late. 

And  Muriel,  resting  from  her  sweet  ex- 
citement, listened  to  Tamar,  who  told  her 
this  ;  and  far  away,  like  a  bird  in  the 
wilderness,  the  tips  of  her  wings  took  a 
mighty  flight,  like  the  flight  of  a  creature 
who  descries  her  home  —  for  Muriel  had 
something  left  to  wish  for. 

Could  Tamar,  who  prepared  her  darling's 
sherry,  and  the  wheat- cake  she  fancied  just 
now,    have    made   herself  mistress    of    that 
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reverie,  out  of  which,  respecting  it,  she 
refrained  from  attracting  her  nursling,  lest 
she  trouble  the  wandering  mind  at  large, 
to  which  those  holy  azure  eyes,  glancing 
out  upon  the  summer-clad  woodlands,  were 
but  ministering  agents!  —  if  only  Tamar 
could  have  been  that  mistress  —  poor 
Tamar  !  who  thought  in  her  ignorance 
that  the  nursling  as  well  as  she  could  have 
not  a  wish  unfulfilled. 

Swift  sped  the  summer  weeks  ;  swift 
with  the  proud  home-getting,  that  grew 
deeper  and  dearer  each  day  to  the  soft 
heart  of  Philip — to  his  regal,  simple  soul ; 
swift  with  the  felicity  of  Allie,  with  the 
satisfaction  of  the  household  ;  swift  with 
the  health  that  accrued  to  little  Philip, 
who  was  hastening  to  display  in  personal 
appearance  his  appreciation  of  his  country 
home ;  swift  in  the  cloudless  peace  of 
Maud,  who  rested  after  long  tribulation  ; 
swift    to    the    Kector    and    his    Elvira,    for 
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whom  the  days  were  too  short  evermore ; 
swift  for  Diana  and  Felix,  who  came  to 
sojourn  at  the  Bower  ;  and  as  the  summer 
nights  drew  in,  and  the  summer  dawns 
were  half-an-hour  later,  and  the  cries  of 
harvest-home  sounded  nearer,  and  all  things 
were  blissful — from  Aliie's  pigeons  to  Aliie's 
dove-like  eyes  to  Louis — Edmund  Leigh  came 
once    more  to  sit  with  Muriel. 

He  sat  with  her  many  an  hour  and  many 
a  day,  ere  a  thought  of  the  burden  of 
his  coming  cast  in  shadow  its  alarming 
light  on  the  bosoms  of  those  to  whom 
both  were  dear.  Only  when  the  lights 
were  extinguished,  and  no  second  ear 
could  be  by,  did  these  wedded  pairs  allude 
in  whispers  to  a  passing,  unreal  thing. 

But  Sir  Ornicron  arrived  at  the  Bower. 
Arrived,  as  on  a  visit  to  another  patient, 
he  called  for  an  hour  to  review  the  case 
of  Muriel,  the  most  interesting  of  a  hun- 
dred  interesting    cases.      Nobody   bade    Sir 
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Ornicron  there  that  morning,  yet  all  hailed 
Sir  Ornicron.  An  he  had  been  an  angel 
from  heaven  they  could  scarcely  have 
listened  with  a  dreader  hope  for  the  sum- 
mer words  that  rolled  from  his  lips.  Sir 
Ornicron  had  ever  hope  for  Muriel. 

One  night — it  was  the  2nd  of  October 
— we  mind  it  well — that  fateful  October 
came  clad  in  its  balmiest  attire  —  nay,  it 
was  as  if  summer,  renewing  its  last  rays, 
lent  the  warmth  of  its  going  to  the  bless- 
ing of  that  time. 

A  silence — like  the  silence  of  the  goodly 
army  asleep  within  and  around  the  walls 
of  Lord  Warwick's  fortress  of  Middleham, 
when  a  kingly  dissimulator,  in  the  guise 
of  a  prisoner,  conferred  at  night  with  the 
churchly  Neville  —  wrapped  the  great  pile 
called  the  Bower,  and  Muriel  called  Tamar 
to  a  conference. 

A  conference  once  before  had  Tamar  been 
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thus  called  to  hold,  when  Maud  was  the 
summoner,  in  Maud's  night  chamber,  and 
Tamar  trembled  alone  for  Maud.  And  a 
superstitious  trembling — the  remains  of  the 
disorder  memory  refused  to  yield  to  time, 
of  that  sorrowful  period  of  Maud's  that 
was  gone —  woke  into  pale  and  spectral 
fear  the  listener  that  waited  now  on 
Muriel  —  the  Muriel  who  ought  to  be 
asleep. 

"Tamar,  attend.  I  speak  of  a  matter 
which  I  think  to  be  life  and  death.  Fear 
not,  Tamar;  I  have  not  forgotten  whence 
cometh  our  help  ;  yet,  I  repeat,  I  think, 
Tamar,  it's  a  matter  of  life  and  death. 
Fancy  me  not  mad,  my  good  own  Tamar, 
but  tell  me,  think  you  it  altogether  pre- 
posterous for  me  to  —  to  —  hear  of  mar- 
riage ?  " 

"  The  good  Lord  save  us !  "  cried  Tamar. 
"Marrying — for  you,  Miss  Muriel?" 

"  I  am  not  as  I  once  was,  Tamar  dear ; 
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with  greater  hope  I  have  greater  strength. 
I  shall  always  think  that  Sir  Ornicron's 
hope  kept  me  alive  six  years  ago,  when 
Maud  wedded  Moray.  My  ears  were  fami- 
liar with  the  sound  of  hope,  for  all  had 
hoped  save  you  and  me  ;  but  the  hope  of 
these — the  unskilled,  who  loved  me — was 
as  the  early  dew  of  morning  to  the  heart 
that  was  grateful  for  their  tender  love,  yet 
could  not  be  inspired  by  a  single  throe, 
for  any  hope  of  theirs.  But  Sir  Ornicron's 
hope !  Oh,  that  was  another  thing.  Then 
I  heard  the  voice  of  the  sorceress — then  I 
yielded  to  the  sweet  delusion ;  and  though 
scarce  any  visible  action  marked  the  refresh- 
ment within,  still  it  sustained  and  helped 
me.  Tamar !  I  am  about  to  speak  to 
you  of  a  time  which  has  never  yet  been 
shared  with  my  beloved  and  me;  of  a 
dream  season  that  was  never  dark ;  of  a 
sorrowful  season  that  was  scarcely  sad;  of 
a  wonderful  God-supported  season,  Tamar — 
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my  faithful  friend.  Take  into  your  keeping 
and  knowledge,  Tamar,  that  seven  years  ago 
this  night  my  eyes  first  beheld  my  heart's 
beloved  —  my  blessed,  blessed  human  love, 
that  did  not  sever  me  from  God's.  Kecall, 
Tamar,  the  slender  form  that  stole  at  even- 
ings to  my  lonely  room,  when  after  Aunt 
Magdalen's  babies  died,  such  a  calm,  such 
a  peace,  stole  over  the  Bower,  lately  rocked 
and  shaken.  Recall  that  presence  when 
Murdock  Vane  sued  for  the  hand  of  my 
sister  Maud — and  a  voice,  in  your  hearing, 
confessed  the  truth,  which  Philip  could  not 
declare  aloud,  that  we  had  been  all  mis- 
taken. Recall  the  flowers  that  reached  my 
hand,  Tamar — oh,  you  must  remember  this  ! 
— those  azure,  spotless,  fading  flowers,  he 
sent  me  in  that  summer-time,  when  Maud 
was — Mrs.  Moray." 

"  Ah  !"   gasped  Tamar. 

A  blush  stole  over  the  maiden's  face, 
pale  as  the  coverlet  it  rested  beyond,  and 
again  Muriel  proceeded  : — 
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"  Recall  that  in  June  of  that  season  his 
visits  ceased  to  me.  Not  of  the  earth  earthy 
was  the  love  of  my  love  for  me.  God  ap- 
peared to  have  parted  us  then  ;  for  who  that 
looked  on  Muriel  at  that  season  could  rightly 
have  thought  of  her  in  marriage  ! — Edmund 
trembled,  and  was  gone.  I  sought  him  a 
bride,  my  Tamar.  I  sought  her  in  the 
visions  of  my  mind — I  craved  her  in  the 
prayers  of  my  soul.  I  beheld  her  fairer 
than  the  daughters  of  men,  and  purer,  as 
became  my  Edmund.  The  answer  to  my 
prayers  came  slowly ;  but  it  steadily  affixed 
my  sight;  and  this  bond  of  the  earth  that 
must  be  earthy,  I  found  not  fairer  than 
many  a  one,  nor  pure  as  are  only  the 
angels — but  she  seemed  at  length  good  in 
my  sight.  I  discerned  her  faults — they  were 
singularly  transparent  to  the  sight  (alone)  of 
Edmund  and  me — I  delighted  in  her  charms 
— and  when  I  had  prepared  her,  and  had 
solemnly  offered  her,  praying  a  token  from 
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the  lip  of  the  Lord — Edmund  came  down  to 
receive  her.  He  came  not  spiritually  sent 
alone,  Tamar.  In  this  room,  upon  this  bed, 
I  believe  at  this  hour,  I  wrote  Edmund  a 
letter,  while  you,  my  Tamar,  were  at  rest; 
and  which  you,  my  Tamar,  dispatched  for 
me  by  the  means  that  convey  common  letters. 
You  know  the  rest — how  they  married,  and 
how  they  were  blest ;  and  I  lay  lone,  ever- 
more blessing  God  in  that  my  Edmund  was 
protected — protected  from  divers  ills  which 
you  could  not  understand,  my  Tamar,  indi- 
genous with  such  as  he.  And  then  death 
came.  His  ways  are  not  our  ways,  nor  his 
thoughts  our  thoughts.  Edmund  was  alone 
on  his  earth,  and  he  was  not  even  a  father. 
God  took  the  mother  and  her  unborn  babe, 
and  Edmund  remained  and  Muriel  remained — 
and  our  hearts  were  hushed  in  wonder. 
Then,  0  Tamar,  it  appears  to  me,  by  un- 
known ways,  there  commenced  a  revival  in 
my   long  languishing  frame.      Thou  reraem- 
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berest,  my  Tamar,  how  every  new  medicine 
aided  the  influence  of  the  last;  how,  once 
more,  I  could  bear  the  motion  of  a  carriage — 
once  again  I  could  sleep  in  more  than 
snatches ;  once  more  I  could  partake  of  nu- 
tritious food,  and  now,  Tamar,  my  Tamar, 
thou  knowest  the  last  Sunday  I  was  borne  to 
church.  Speak,  Tamar — speak  low,  lest  my 
loved  one,  who  sleeps  beneath  me — oh !  I 
pray,  he  taste  a  peaceful  sleep — arouse  to 
listen  for  his  doom,  Tamar,  hovering  upon 
lips  of  thine.  Say !  is  it  altogether  a  pre- 
posterous thing  for  me  to  —  to  hear  —  of 
marriage  ?  " 

And  as  Tamar  on  that  other  night  had 
striven  and  struggled  to  find  an  utter- 
ance meet  for  the  ear  of  Maud,  now  she 
strove  and  struggled  vainly  to  reply  to 
Muriel. 

"  Tamar — he  is  not  as  other  men,  proud 
in  the  puissant  strength  of  manhood,  and 
inheriting   the   natural    selfishness    of    man. 
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He  is  an  artist,  Tamar.  Alas  !  that  you 
cannot  understand  me,  —  an  artist,  who 
serves  his  God,  His  studio  is  dreary,  my 
Tamar,  though  the  wonders  of  his  genius 
are  there,  and  he  wants  me  on  the  altar 
of  the  Lord,  Tamar  —  it  is  not  good  for 
man  to  dwell  alone.  Cannot  I  repose, 
dear  Tamar,  in  apartments  as  secure  as 
these,  from  the  wandering  step  and  the 
curious  eye,  with  thee  and  him,  Tamar — 
as  I  repose  at  the  Bower  ?  Will  any 
mock  the  seclusion  of  Edmund's  pale  bride? 
— will  any  intrude  upon  the  sacredness  of 
Edmund's  family  altar  ?  Oh,  Tamar !  say 
that  you  will  help  me  to  make  my  abiding- 
place   there !  " 

No  answer  ebbed  from  Tamar. 

"  Think,  Tamar,  that  Sir  Ornicron  recom- 
mended London  in  the  winter,  if  we  would ; 
summer  only  not  desirable  passed  apart  from 
the  pure  country  air.  Mark  me,  Tamar ! 
When  another  summer  comes,   we  shall  be 
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hying  to  some  sylvan  scene,  and  Tamar 
will  not  know  her  Muriel.  And  Tamar — 
what  October  weather  is  this  October  that 
is  here  !  " 

Tamar  started  now. 

But  if  Muriel  waited  for  Tamar's  re- 
sponse, she  waited  long.  Tamar  did  not 
dare  take  upon  her  lips  the  burden  of  a 
single  utterance.  But  Muriel  was  satisfied, 
for  Tamar  knelt  and  prayed. 
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CHAPTER   XXIII. 

The  following  morning  Taniar,  by  Muriel's 
direction,  was  closeted  with  the  Lady  of 
Havering ;  and  what  transpired  in  that  in- 
terview I  do  not  know,  but  they  who 
had  consulted  together  then  passed  out  of 
the  presence  of  each  other,  with  the  traces 
of  many  tears.  And  Magdalen  drove  over 
alone  to  Hazlewood,  and  shut  out  Philip 
from  Maud's  morning  room,  and  neither  did 
that  conference  transpire  ;  and  a  week 
afterwards  Diana  and  Felix  came  one 
evening  to  the  Bower,  and  there  were 
no  longer  conferences  in  which  only  two 
could  share. 
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And  Edmund  could  scarcely  be  trans- 
ported from  the  side  of  Muriel,  even  to 
the  table  of  the  family. 

It  was  during  the  second  week  of  Oc- 
tober that  Muriel  was  arranged  in  the 
drawing-room ;  and  Lawrence  and  Magdalen, 
and  Diana  and  Felix,  and  Maud  and  Philip, 
were  assembled  near  her  sofa  ;  and  when 
Edmund  held  her  hand  in  his  —  transpa- 
rency clasping  transparency  —  it  was  not 
possible  that  any  of  those  persons,  so 
wholly  blessed  in  their  marriage  bonds, 
could  offer  a  remonstrance,  since  so  sig- 
nally it  appeared  God  had  come  down 
amongst   them. 

The  artistic  eye  of  Diana  surveying  him 
missed  in  the  proportions  of  Edmund's  slight 
frame,  bowed  over  Muriel,  the  faultless  con- 
tour of  fleshly  beauty  which  had  existed  in 
a  figure  as  slight,  that  of  poor  Claud  Moray ; 
but  she  read  upon  this  brow,  less  proud  and 
less  startling,  a  better  impress  than  the  same 
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art  and  genius  had  given  to  Claud  Moray. 

Felix,  viewing  Edmund,  thanked  God  that 
his  Diana,  sister  in  genius  and  in  soul,  lacked 
such  a  reed-like  aspect. 

Magdalen  viewed  him,  and  her  clear  keen 
sight  noted  what  others  might  have  failed  to 
discern,  that  an  eye  so  lustrous,  yet  withal 
so  calm,  was  not  prophetic  of  physical  decay 
indicated  by  the  frame.  Disease  of  body 
leaves  no  such  beam,  soft  and  tender  as 
gazelle's  dark  eyes.  Magdalen  saw,  and  was 
comforted. 

Lawrence  viewed  both,  and  he  remembered 
a  night  time,  now  long  ago,  but  still  sad  to 
recall,  when  his  Magdalen,  stretched  upon  her 
death-like  bed,  knew  not  of  the  burial  of  her 
children ;  and  he  said  to  himself,  "  If  such  a 
love  as  mine,  when  I  hovered  on  the  threshold 
which  I  dare  not  cross,  dwell  in  the  bosom  of 
the  husband  of  Muriel,  mayhap  it  will  retain 
her  in  this  transitory  state ;  but  if  not,  it  will 
accompany  her  home." 

VOL.  III.  X 
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Maud  beheld,  and  she  recalled  the  hour 
when,  entering  the  arch  of  the  gate  of  death, 
she  wrote  to  Philip  that  letter.  And  Philip 
beheld,  and  he  silently  soliloquized — "  Almost 
as  spirituel  and  pure,  almost  as  angel-like  as 
Muriel  herself,  who  should  be  her  husband 
save  Edmund  Leigh;  and  when  he  holds  her 
hand,  who  shall  gainsay  him  ?" 

Thus,  therefore,  their  betrothal  was  conse- 
crated. 

Brief  betrothal,  0  Tamar.  For  the  October 
days  fleet  by;  and  who  shall  risk,  for  the  sake 
of  a  betrothal,  a  cold  travel  for  Muriel  ? 

So  the  Rector  came  and  his  Elvira ;  and 
Allie  came  and  little  Philip ;  and  Mr.  Russell 
came  and  Paul.  And  Muriel  lay  upon  her 
sofa,  with  Tamar  at  hand,  and  Edmund  by 
her  side ;  and  the  servants  stole  into  the 
spacious  apartment,  and  the  marriage  service 
was  performed. 

Ay,  and  the  ring,  which  had  needed  to 
be  expressly  manufactured,  was  placed  upon 
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the  finger  of  that  dainty  hand,  and  Muriel 
was  entirely  composed. 

For  how  be  ruffled  by  external  adventure, 
when  the  peace  of  Edmund  was  hers  to 
protect  ?  How  be  ruffled  to  a  needless  agi- 
tation, when  Edmund  himself  was  there  to 
guard? — Edmund,  whose  face  was  as  the 
face  of  the  angel  he  had  painted  but  now, 
as  issuing  from  the  tomb,  when  Jesus  was  not 
there — he  was  arisen. 

Muriel's  face  none  saw ;  for  she  was  so 
disposed  that  they  who  heard  her  voice  were 
precluded  the  vision  of  their  eyes — it  was 
better  so  both  for  them  and  for  her ;  for  them 
that  they  might  bear  to  part  with  her — for 
her  that  she  might  bear  to  leave  them. 

And  with  the  same  precaution,  or  nearly 
the  same  care  and  the  same  tendance,  on  the 
part  of  others  besides  Louis  now,  and  with 
Edmund's  faithful  Isaacs,  and  Josiah,  and 
Tamar,  as  upon  another  occasion — the  bride 
went  forth  from  the  Bower. 

x2 
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Spirituel  bridegroom  —  spiriiuelle  bride  ! 
The  home  where  was  the  studio  and  the  altar 
received  them  in  its  peaceful  arms,  and  God 
cume  down  and  blessed  this  holy  marriage. 

Over  the  months  that  are  now  so  re- 
cent the  Lady  of  Havering  permits  me 
scarce  to  linger,  lest,  lifting  the  veil  to 
the  eye  of  the  world,  we  mar  the  beauty 
of  this  private  life,  the  which  she  has 
permitted  me  to  touch,  and  which  some- 
times, unassisted  by  her,  I  have  woven  by 
peculiar  aids. 

The  summer,  as  Muriel  had  predicted, 
witnessed  them  in  sylvan  scenes ;  and  the 
hour  was  very  sweet  to  Muriel  which  she 
shared  with  the  easel  of  her  husband — 
for  Edmund  industriously  sketched.  All 
artists  industriously  sketch,  or  should  do, 
when  the  face  of  nature  is  fair,  and 
blessed  influences  are  about  them,  and  hea- 
venly hopes  find  their  home  in  a  human  soul. 
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Tamar  sits  under  the  nut-trees  just 
beyond,  and  the  clack  of  her  wooden  knit- 
ting needles  make  a  sweet  melody  in  the 
ears  of  those  who  hold  all  things  relating 
to  Tamar  inestimably  good  and  dear. 

Two  little  children  from  the  farmhouse 
bring  her  a  rosy-cheeked  apple,  which  she 
bids  them  keep  for  themselves  ;  and  a 
goat  straggles  from  along  the  hedgerow, 
and  rubs  its  nose  against  Tamar's  knees ; 
and  a  perfume  delicious  to  country  noses, 
the  breath  of  a  dozen  dairy  cows,  comes 
over  the  hedges  in  the  air.  The  farmer's 
maiden  lays  the  dinner-cloth,  in  a  room 
with  an  open  window,  through  which  Tamar 
casts  an  eye  ;  and  she  rises  to  approach 
her  nursling  with,  "It  is  one  o'clock,  Mr. 
Edmund."  And  she  says  to  herself,  as 
she  takes  in  hand  Muriel's  bath  chair, 
"  Verily,  I  dread  lest  my  old  eyes  de- 
ceive me,  and  this  lady  be  not  Miss 
Muriel." 
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Diana  and  Felix  sit  upon  the  sands  at 
Dover,  and  we  needn't  tell  how  they  look, 
and  we  needn't  tell  what  they  say.  The 
reflection  of  their  hearts  is  ever  the  same, 
and  instinctively  it  rules  their  talking. 

Lawrence  and  Magdalen  loiter  in  the 
Pleasaunce,  and  we  hear  the  former  say, 
as  oftentimes  before,  "  Fair,  ever  fair,  my 
Magdalen,  the  good  gift  of  the  Lord  to 
me." 

And  we  fancy  that  Magdalen  would 
answer  softly,  "  How  fair  must  be  the 
courts  above,  my  Lawrence,  since  thus  God 
blesses  earth  !" 

Philip  the  lesser  rides  a  pony  now. 

The  Eev.  Joshua  and  Mrs.  Joshua  have 
been  at  the  seaside ;  for  though  they  are 
unwearying  labourers,  they  possess  not  in- 
alienable  strength  ;    and    besides,    they   are 
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neither  of  them  particularly  young,  yet 
young  enough  to  think  that  a  health- 
inducing  sojourn,  in  bracing  air,  and  in 
conditions  of  mercy,  is  a  happy  incursion 
which  they  may  enjoy,  upon  parochial  du- 
ties, and  pastoral  cares,  joys,  griefs,  and 
burdens. 

Mr.  Russell  of  Bletchley  bestowed  at  the 
altar,  on  the  14th  of  last  September,  "his 
daughter,"  Amabel  Mary,  upon  a  lord  of 
the  house  of  Murray  ;  and  never  maid 
with  a  crowd  of  suitors  passed  forth  a 
bride  with  a  gentler  heart  —  never  father 
with  a  lighter  hand  parted  with  his  best 
beloved — never  bridegroom  bore  loftier  pro- 
mise of  this  world's  worth  and  fame. 

Paul  rode  sadly  away  from  Hazlewood — 
for  Paul  inherited  his  father's  cross,  with  his 
name  and  prince-like  possessions — yet  with 
this  variation  :  the  first  love  of  Paul  rode 
free,  as  the  winds  upon  the  Libyan  mountains, 
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of  any  faint  breath  of  love  for  him  ;  while 
Mr.  Russell,  of  Bletchley,  is  a  man  whose 
love  singles  to  himself  its  object — no  woman 
had  said  "nay"  to  him. 

Of  Murdock  Vane  we  know  nothing  more, 
he   having    been   simply   a   waif  in   events, 
which  had  long  been  lost  from  the  keep  of 
our  memories,   but  for  the  link  in  by-gone 
things  his  name  chanced  to  become. 

And  of  old  Sir  Harry  Murdock  Vane, 
Maud  has  never  heard  mention  since  the 
morning  his  nephew  was  called,  in  her 
hearing,   "Lord  Castlereagh's  pet  lamb." 

Of  Marenco  Cuba  de  la  Fuente,  and  Ross, 
and  the  rest  of  them,  we  have  no  more  to 
say ;  gilded  butterflies  of  a  pitiful  hour — 
chance  children  in  nature's  waste  —  in  our 
boundless  compassion  which  springs  from  re- 
ligion we  sigh  for  the  courses  we  know  not 
of;  looking  forward  with  the  fear  that  is 
the  heirloom   of  the   Christian,    when   little 
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ones  grow  about  our  knees,  but  trusting  in 
God  for  the  future. 

And  there  came  a  time  when  terror  and 
trembling,  with  irresistible  vice-like  force, 
came  again  upon  the  Master  of  Hazlewood ; 
and  a  woman-misgiving  and  dread,  which 
women  inherit  from  the  fall,  enveloped  like 
a  garment,  Maud.  But  the  terror  and  trem- 
bling passed  away — the  misgiving  and  dread 
bided  other  times — for  Philip's  love  was  the 
anchor  now,  that  Tamar's  prayers  had  been 
before,  and  there  was  laid  in  the  arms  of 
Philip  a  child  of  Maud's  who  was  not  a  Moray 
— a  son  to  the  sonless  Philip. 

They  called  their  son  Paul,  less  after  the 
heir  of  Bletchley,  whom  all  admired  and 
loved — save,  perhaps,  Allie,  the  long  pre- 
occupied, and  she  "  liked  him  very,  very 
much" — as  it  had  been  agreed  beforehand, 
that  if  this  expected  child  were  a  son  Maud 
should  give  him  the  name  of  Paul,  which  she 
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thought  the  noblest  and  finest  name  in  ancient 
or  modern,  or  Bible  times,  and  which  Philip 
did  not  object  to.  If  their  child  were  a 
daughter,  Philip  had  decided  on  her  name.  It 
was  written  in  the  corner  of  his  pocket-book, 
ever  the  repetition  of  his  memory,  and  stands 
over  till  a  future  requisition. 

So  Allie  and  Philip  sit  not  alone  upon  the 
hearth  of  Hazlewood. 

I  raise  my  eyes  from  my  paper ;  and  I  sit 
awhile  and  pause  :  seeing  but  now  a  goodly 
sight,  and  desiring  to  place  it  for  a  parting 
glance  on  the  tablets  I  am  forsaking.  But 
how  venture  to  attempt  a  task  which  sage 
and  moralist,  priest  and  poet,  fail  alike  in 
telling  ?  Who  shall  intrude  upon  the  sacred 
haunt  when  youth  and  innocence,  hand  in 
hand,  murmur  of  love  and  dream  of  mar- 
riage— as  now  murmur  and  as  now  dream 
the  son  of  the  Bower  and  Alicia's  daughter  ? 

I    am  interrupted  in  my    reverie   by  the 
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entrance  of  some  friends ;  and  I  hear  the 
Lady  of  Havering  Bower  exclaim  musingly— 
"  It  will  certainly  never  be  clear  to  me  who 
is  the  rightful  heir  of  the  Bower — Lawrence's 
son,  whom  I  adopted,  or  Alicia's  daughter 
and  Philip's." 

"  Dear  lady,"  replies  Mr.  Felix  Munro, 
"  there  are  some  things  which  it  would  be 
a  pity  to  put  into  the  brains  of  the  beau- 
tiful; and  I  am  delighted  to  find  at  last 
that  the  Lady  of  Havering  pales  before  her 
husband — in  business  ;  but  for  this  view,  dear 
Colonel,  I  had  said — shouldn't  I,  Diana? — 
that  in  the  immediate  circle  of  ourselves 
the  lords  dwell  under  a  cloud." 

"  Not  so,  Felix ;  for  ever  truthful,  you 
could  not  have  stricken  the  lords,  as  you 
call  them,  out  of  their  appointed  sphere; 
although  you  do  grow,  each  year  that  I 
know  you,  more  given  to  joke  than  the  year 
before." 

E.  BORN,  PRINTER,  GLOUCESTER  STREET,  REGENT'S  PARK. 
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YOL.  I.— SAM  SLICK'S  NATURE  AND  HUMAN  NATURE 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  LEECH 

Messrs  Hurst  and  Blackett  have  very  fitly  inaugurated  their  Standard  Library  or 
Popular  Modern  Works  with  this  admirable  volume.  "With  regard  to  this  we  can  truly 
say :— "Who  can  tire  of  the  genuine  sallies,  the  deep  wisdom  wrapped  up  in  merry  guise, 
and  the  side-splitting  outbursts  of  genuine  wit,  in  the  pages  of  Haliburton?  '  Nature 
and  Human  Nature'  is  particularly  full  of  all  these  qualities ;  and  to  those  who  love  a 
good  laugh,  when  they  can  enjoy  it  "accompanied  by  good  matter  for  reflection,  and  who 
have  not  yet  read  this  production  of  Sam  Slick,  we  can  heartily  recommend  this  elegant 
Edition." —  Critic. 

"The  first  volume  of  Messrs  Hurst  and  Blackett's  Standard  Library  of  Cheap  Editions 
forms  a  very  good  beginning  to  what  will  doubtless  be  a  very  successful  undertaking. 
'Nature  and  "Human' Nature'  is  one  of  the  best  of  Sam  Slick's  witty  and  humorous 
productions,  and  well  entitled  to  the  large  circulation  which  it  cannot  fail  to  obtain  in 
its  present  convenient  and  cheap  shape.  The  volume  combines  with  the  great  recom- 
mendations of  a  clear,  bold  type,  and  good  paner,  the  lesser,  but  attractive  merits,  of 
being  well  illustrated  and  elegantly  bound." — Post. 

"  This  new  and  cheap  edition  of  Sam  Slick's  popular  work  will  be  an  acquisition  to  all 
lovers  of  wit  and  humour.  Mr  Justice  Haliburton's  writings  are  so  well  known  that  no 
commendation  is  needed.  The  volume  is  very  handsomely  bound  and  illustrated,  and  the 
paper  and  type  are  excellent.  It  is  in  every  way  suited  for  a  library  edition,  and  as  the 
names  of  Messrs  Hurst  and  Blackett  warrant  the  character  of  the  works  to  be  produced  in 
their  Standard  Library,  we  have  no  doubt  the  project  will  be  eminently  successful."— Sun. 


VOL.  II.— JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN. 

"  This  is  a  very  good  and  a  very  interesting  work.  It  is  designed  to  trace  the  career 
from  bovhood  to  asre  of  a  perfect  man— a  Christian  gentleman,  and  it  abounds  in  incident 
both  well  and  highly  wrought.  •  Throughout  it  is  conceived  in  a  high  spirit,  and  written 
with  great  ability.  'This  cheap  and  handsome  new  edition  is  worthy  to  pass  freely  from 
hand  to  hand  as  a  gift  book  in  many  households."— Examiner. 

"  The  new  and  cheaper  edition  of  this  interesting  work  will  doubtless  meet  with  great 
success.  John  Halifax,  the  hero  of  this  most  beautiful  story,  is  no  ordinary  hero,  and 
this  his  historv  is  no  ordinary  book.  It  is  a  full-length  portrait  of  a  true  gentleman,  one 
of  nature's  own  nobility.  It  is  also  the  history  of  a  home,  and  a  thoroughly  English  one. 
The  work  abounds  in  incident,  and  manv  of  the  scenes  are  full  of  graphic  power  and  true 
pathos.    It  is  a  book  that  few  will  readVithout  becoming  wiser  and  better.— Scotsman. 

" '  John  Halifax'  is  more  than  worthy  of  the  author's  reputation.  "We  consider,  in- 
deed, that  it  is  her  best  work.  There  are  in  it  many  passages  of  beautiful  writing. 
The  closing  scenes  are  deeply  pathetic,  and  few  will  lay  down  the  book  without  tearful 
eyes.  '  John  Halifax '  is  a  picture,  drawn  with  a  masterly  hand,  of  one  of  nature's 
gentlemen.    Evervbody  who  ever  reads  a  novel  should  read  this  one." — Critic. 

"  The  storv  is  very  interesting.  The  attachment  between  John  Halifax  and  his  wife 
is  beautifully  painted,  as  are  the  pictures  of  their  domestic  life,  and  the  growing  up  of 
their  children,  and  the  conclusion  of  the  book  is  beautiful  and  touching."— Athenceum. 

"John  Halifax  is  one  of  the  noblest  stories  among  modern  works  of  fiction.  The 
interest  of  the  story  is  enthralling,  the  characters  admirably  sustained,  and  the  moral 
excellent." — Press. 

"In  'John  Halifax'  every  character  is  consistently  conceived  and  very  truthfully 
delineated.  The  incidents,  the  scenes,  the  '  still  life,'  are  painted  with  a  power  that 
sustains  the  attention  of  the  reader." — Spectator. 

"  If  the  delineation  of  the  grand  in  character,  the  glorious  in  action,  the  tender  m 
feeling,  the  pure  in  heart,  can  bestow  eminence  on  a  production,  this  work  must  take 
its  place  among  the  standard  and  the  excellent." — Su>i. 
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VOL.  III.— THE  CRESCENT  AND  THE  CROSS. 

BY  ELIOT  WARBURTON. 

"Independent  of  its  value  as  an  original  narrative,  and  its  useful  and  interesting 
information,  this  work  is  remarkable  for  the  colouring  power  and  play  of  fancy  with 
which  its  descriptions  arc  enlivened.  Among  its  greatest  and  most  lasting  charms  is  its 
reverent  and  serious  spirit."—  Quarterly  Review. 

"A  hook  calculated  to  prove  more  practically  useful  was  never  penned  than  'The 
Crescent  and  the  Cross'— a  work  which  surpasses  all  others  in  its  homage  for  the  sub- 
lime and  its  love  for  the  beautiful  in  those  famous  regions  consecrated  to  everlasting 
immortality  in  the  annals  of  the  prophets,  and  which  no  other  writer  has  ever  depicted 
with  a  pencil  at  once  so  reverent  and  so  picturesque."— Sun. 

"  In  the  mixture  of  story  with  anecdote,  information,  and  impression,  it  perhaps 
surpasses  '  Eothcn.'  Innumerable  passages  of  force,  vivacity,  or  humour  are  to  be 
found  in  the  volumes."— Spectator. 


VOL.  IV.— NATHALIE.     BY  JULIA  KAVANAGH. 

"  '  Nathalie '  is  Miss  Kavanagh's  best  imaginative  effort.  Its  manner  is  gracious  and 
attractive.  Its  matter  is  good.  A  sentiment,  a  tenderness,  are  commanded  by  her  which 
are  as  individual  as  they  are  elegant.  We  should  not  soon  come  to  an  end  were  we  to 
specify  all  the  delicate  touches  and  attractive  pictures  which  place '  Nathalie '  high  among 
books  of  its  class."— Athenceum. 

"  A  tale  of  untiring  interest,  full  of  deep  touches  of  human  nature,  exhibiting  all  that 
self-sacrificing  devotion,  and  all  that  sensitive  waywardness,  the  combination  of  which 
constitutes  one  of  the  most  powerful  charms,  as  well  as  one  of  the  greatest  riddles,  of  the 
female  character.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  predicting  for  this  delightful  tale  a  lasting 
popularity,  and  a  place  in  the  foremost  ranks  of  that  most  instructive  kind  of  fiction— the 
moral  novel.  "—John  Bull. 

"  A  more  judicious  selection  than  Nathalie  could  not  have  been  made  for  Messrs  Hurst 
and  Blackett's  Standard  Library.  The  series  as  it  advances  realises  our  first  impression, 
that  it  will  be  one  of  lasting  celebrity."— Literary  Gazette. 


VOL.  Y.— A  WOMAN'S  THOUGHTS  ABOUT  WOMEN. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"  A  book  of  sound  counsel.  It  is  one  of  the  most  sensible  works  of  its  kind,  well-writ- 
ten, true-hearted,  and  altogether  practical.  Whoever  wishes  to  give  advice  to  a  young 
lady  may  thank  the  author  for  meansof  doing  so."—  Examiner. 

"  The  author  of  '  John  Halifax  '  will  retain  and  extend  her  hold  upon  the  reading  and 
reasonable  public  by  the  merits  of  her  present  work,  which  bears  the  stamp  of  good  sense 
and  genial  feeling."—  Cfuardian. 

"  These  thoughts  are  good  and  humane.  They  are  thoughts  we  would  wish  women  to 
think :  they  are  much  more  to  the  purpose  than  the  treatises  upon  the  women  and  daugh- 
ters of  England,  which  were  fashionable  some  years  aeo.  and  these  thoughts  mark  the 
progress  of  opinion,  and  indicate  a  higher  tone  of  character,  and  a  juster  estimate  of 
won  1  an 's  position.'  '—Ath  en  ecu  m. 

"  This  really  valuable  volume  ought  to  be  in  every  young  woman's  hand.  It  will  teach 
her  how  to  think  and  how  to  act.  We  are  glad  to  see  it  in  this  Standard  Library."— 
Literary  Gazette. 

"  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  remark  that  the  authoress  of  'John  Halifax'  must 
almost  surely  write  a  clever  book;  but  there  arc  deep  thoughts  upon  the  phases  of 
woman's  conduct  and  disposition,  in  this  volume,  which  for  accuracy  and  excellence 
Supersede  the  former  productions  of  the  Bame  pen.  The  book  will  attract  and  de- 
light those  whom  it  does  not  profess  to  teach." — John  Bull. 

"  Originating  in  the  purest  of  motives,— the  desire  of  seeing  the  female  portion  of  the 
community  virtuous,  wise,  useful,  happy,— these  thoughts  are  worthy  of  the  earnest 
and  enlightened  mind,  the  all-embracing  charity,  and  the  well-earned  reputation  of 
the  author  of  '  John  Halifax.'  " — Herald. 

"  A.  sensible  well-written  review  of  the  true  position  and  duties  of  women.  There/ 
are  some  exceedingly  valuable  remarks  upon  female  professions  and  handicrafts."— 
Critic. 
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VOL.  VI.— ADAM  GRAEME  OF  MOSSGRAY. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "MRS  MARGARET  MAITLAND." 

"'Adam  Graeme'  is  a  story  awakening  genuine  emotions  of  interest  and  delight  by  its 
admirable  pictures  of  Scottish  life  and  scenery.  The  plot  is  cleverly  complicated,  and 
there  is  great  vitality  in  the  dialogue,  and  remarkable  brilliancy  in  the  descriptive  pas- 
sages, as  who  that  has  read  '  Margaret  Maitland '  would  not  be  prepared  to  expect? 
But  the  story  has  a  '  mightier  magnet  still/  in  the  healthy  tone  which  pervades  it,  in 
its  feminine  delicacy  of  thought  and  diction,  and  in  the  truly  womanly  tenderness  of 
its  sentiments.  The  eloquent  author  sets  before  us  the  essential  attributes  of  Chris- 
tian virtue,  their  deep  and  silent  workings  in  the  heart,  and  their  beautiful  manifesta- 
tions in  the  life,  with  a  delicacy,  a  power,  and  a  truth  which  can  hardly  be  surpassed." 
— Morning  Post. 

VOL.  VII.— SAM  SLICK'S  WISE  SAWS 
AND  MODERN  INSTANCES 

"  The  humour  of  Sam  Slick  is  inexhaustible.  He  is  ever  and  everywhere  a  welcome 
visitor;  smiles  greet  his  approach,  and  wit  and  wisdom  hang  upon  his  tongue.  The 
present  production  is  remarkable  alike  for  its  racy  humour,  its  sound  philosophy,  the 
felicity  of  its  illustrations,  and  the  delicacy  of  its  satire.  "We  promise  our  readers  a 
great  treat  from  the  perusal  of  these  '  Wise  Saws  and  Modern  Instances,'  which  contain 
a  world  of  practical  wisdom,  and  a  treasury  of  the  richest  fun." — Post. 

"  We  have  not  the  slightest  intention  to  criticise  this  book.  Its  reputation  is  made, 
and  will  stand  as  long"  as  that  of  Scott's  or  Bulwer's  Novels.  The  remarkable  ori- 
ginality of  its  purpose,  and  the  happy  description  it  affords  of  American  life  and  man- 
ners, still  continue  the  subject  of  universal  admiration.  To  say  thus  much  is  to  say 
enough,  though  we  must  just  mention  that  the  new  edition  forms  a  part  of  the  Pub- 
lishers' Cheap  Standard  Library,  which  has  included  some  of  the  very  best  specimens 
of  light  literature  that  ever  have  been  written." — Messenger. 

VOL.  VIIL— CARDINAL  WISEMAN'S  RECOLLECTIONS 
OF  THE  LAST  FOUR  POPES. 

~  "  A  picturesque  book  on  Rome  and  its  ecclesiastical  sovereigns,  by  an  eloquent  Ro- 
man Catholic.  Cardinal  "Wiseman  has  here  treated  a  special  subject  with  so  much 
generality  and  geniality,  that  his  recollections  will  excite  no  ill-feeling  in  those  who 
are  most  conscientiously  opposed  to  every  idea  of  human  infallibility  represented  in 
Papal  domination." — Athenaeum. 


VOL.  IX.— A  LIFE  FOR  A  LIFE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

""We  are  always  glad  to  welcome  Miss  Muloch.  She  writes  from  her  own  convic- 
tions, and  she  has  the  power  not  only  to  conceive  clearly  what  it  is  that  she  wishes  to 
say,  but  to  express  it  in  language  effective  and  vigorous.  In  '  A  Life  for  a  Life '  she  is 
fortunate  in  a  good  subject,  and  she  has  produced  a  work  of  strong  effect.  The 
reader  having  read  the  book  through  for  the  story,  will  be  apt  (if  he  be  of  our  per- 
suasion) to  return  and  read  again  many  pages  and  passages  with  greater  pleasure 
than  on  a  first  perusal.  The  whole  book  is  replete  with  a  graceful,  tender  deli- 
cacy ;  and  in  addition  to  its  other  merits,  it  is  written  in  good  careful  English." — 
Athen&um. 

"  The  works  of  this  author  go  beneath  the  surface,  and  present  a  picture  of  human 
joys  and  human  sufferings  in  which  those  deep  hopes,  disappointments,  and  sorrows, 
which  are  the  very  well-springs  of  our  existence,  are  brought  to  light,  and  set  before 
us  by  a  sympathising  mind.  '  A  Life  for  a  Life '  is  a  book  of  this  class.  The  characters 
are  depicted  with  a  masterly  hand,  the  events  are  dramatically  set  forth  ;  the  descrip- 
tions of  scenery  and  sketches  of  society  are  admirably  penned ;  moreover  the  work  has 
an  object— a  clearly  defined  moral— most  poetically,  most  beautifully  drawn ;  and 
through  all  there  is  that  strong  reflective  mind  visible  which  lays  bare  the  human 
heart  and  human  mind  to  the  very  core."— Post. 
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VOL.  X.— THE  OLD  COURT  SUBURB.     BY  LEIGH  HUNT. 

"A  delichtful  book,  of  which  the  charm  begins  at  the  first  line  on  the  first  page,  for  full  of 
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all  readers,  and  most  welcome  to  those  who  havea  love  for  the  best  kinds  of  reading." — Examiner. 
"A  more  agreeable  and  entertaining  book  has  not  been  published  since  Boswell  produced  his 
reminiscences  of  Johnson."— Observer. 


VOL.  XI.— MARGARET  AND  HER  BRIDESMAIDS. 

wWe  may  save  ourselves  the  trouble  of  giving  any  lengthened  review  of  this  work,  for  we  recom- 
mend all  who  are  in  search  of  a  fascinating  novel  to  read  it  for  themselves.  They  will  find  it  well 
worth  their  while.  There  are  a  freshness  and  originality  about  it  quite  charming,  and  there  is  u 
certain  nobleness  in  the  treatment  both  of  sentiment  and  incident  which  is  not  often  found."- 
Athenccum. 


VOL.  XII.— THE  OLD  JUDGE.    BY  SAM  SLICK. 

"This  work  is  redolent  of  the  heartv  fun  and  strong  masculine  sense  of  our  old  friend  'Sam 
Slick.'  In  these  sketches  we  have  different  interlocutors,  and  a  far  greater  variety  of  character 
than  in  'Sam  Slick,'  while  in  acuteness  of  observation,  pungency  of  remark,  and  abounding  hearti- 
ness of  drollery,  the  present  work  ot  Judge  Halihurton  is  quite  equal  to  the  first.  Every  page  is 
alive  with  rapid,  fresh  sketches  of  character,  droll,  quaint,  racy  sayings,  good-humoured  practical 
jokes,  and  capitally-told  anecdotes."— Chron ic le. 

"These  popular  sketches,  in  which  the  Author  of  'Sam  Slick'  paints  Nova  Scotian  life,  form  the 
12th  Volume  of  Messrs  Hurst  and  Blackett's  Standard  Library  of  Modern  Works.  The  publica- 
tions included  in  this  Library  have  all  been  of  good  quality;  many  give  information  while  they 
entertain,  and  of  that  class  the  book  before  us  is  a  specimen.  The  manner  in  which  the  Cheap 
Editions  forming  the  series  is  produced  deserves  especial  mention.  The  paper  and  print  are  un- 
exceptionable ;  there  is  a  steel  engraving  in  each  volume,  and  the  outsides  of  them  will  satisfy  the 
purchaser  who  likes  to  see  a  regiment  of  books  in  handsome  uniform." — Examiner. 


VOL.  XIIL— DARIEN.     BY  ELIOT  WARBURTON. 

"Thislast  production,  from  the  pen  of  the  author  of 'The  Crescent  and  the  Cross/  has  the  same 
elements  of  a  very  wide  popularity.    It  will  please  its  thousands."— Globe. 

"This  work  will  be  read  with  peculiar  interest  as  the  last  contribution  to  the  literature  of  his 
country  of  a  man  endowed  with  no  ordinary  gifts  of  intellect.  Eliot  Warburton's  active  and  pro- 
ductive genius  is  amply  exemplified  in  the  present  book.  We  have  seldom  met  with  any  work  in 
which  the  realities  of  history  and  the  poetry  of  fiction  were  more  happily  interwoven."— Illustrated 
News. 


VOL.  XIV.-FAMILY  ROMANCE ,-  OR,  DOMESTIC 
ANNALS  OF  THE  ARISTOCRACY. 

BY  SIR  BERNARD  BURKE,  Ulster  Kino  of  Arms.     {Jan.  1.) 

"  It  were  impossible  to  praise  too  highly  as  a  work  of  amusement  this  most  interesting  book, 
whether  we  should  have  regard  to  its  excellent  plan  or  it  s  not  less  excellent  execution.  It  ought  to 
be  found  on  every  drawing-room  table.  Here  you  have  nearly  H it  v  captivating  romances  with  the 
pith  of  all  their  interest  preserved  in  undiminished  poignancy,  and  any  one  maybe  read  in  half  an 
hour.  It  is  not  the  least  of  their  merits  that  the  romances  are  founded  on  fact— or  what,  at  least, 
has  been  handed  down  for  truth  bv  long  tradition— and  the  romance  of  reality  far  exceeds  the 
romance  of  fiction.  Each  story  is  told  in  Hie  clear,  unalfected  style  with  which  theauthor's  former 
works  have  made  the  public  familiar."— Standard, 
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